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“WHAT DE DEBIL YOU-ALL LAUGHIN’ AT, ANYHOW?” 
Copyright 1913 by Cream of Whéat Company. 


Painted by Leslie Thrasher for Cream of Wheat Company. 
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1919 Technical — Academic 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND MAKE-UP STUDIES 
A Summer Vacation Camp inciting ecnnial course” $350." 'iitary dacipline and fundamental instruc 
tion preparatory to vocational careers in the reconstruction work of post-war times will be a leading feature of the camp. 
ARTILLERY INFANTRY CAVALRY NAVAL 
Engineering Aviation Motor Mechanics Wireless 
the training activities of more than 800 enrolied in the two 1918 camps will be 

















American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Motion Pictures showing 
exhibited daily at 9 E. 45th Street New York City. Complete line of standard text books on military science and vocational training. 





For details address INFORMATION OFFICER, 9 E. 45th Street, New York City 
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‘This Is What a Happy Hours— 


panker Thinks ERE’S mirth for you—the smile of nimble wit's appre- 
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Pace 


How One Evening’s Study 
Led to a $30,000 Job 


A Simple Method of Mind Training That Any One 


Can 


ollow With Results From the First Day 


By a Man Who Made Formerly No More Than a Decent Living 


HOPE you won’t think I’m conceited 
I or egotistical in trying to tell others 

how I suddenly changed from a com- 
parative failure to what my friends term 
a phenomenal success, 

In reality I do not take the credit to 
myself at all. It was all so simple that I 
believe any man can accomplish practically 
the same thing if he learns the secret, 
which he can do in a single evening. In 
fact I know others who have done much 
better than I by following the same 
methed. 

It all came about in a rather odd man- 
ner. I had been worrying along in about 
the same way as the average man think- 


& ing that I was doing my bit for the family 


s 


by providing them with three square meals 
a day, when an old chum of mine, Frank 
Powers, whom I had always thought was 
about the same kind of a chap as I, sud- 
denly blossomed out with every evidence of 
great prosperity. 

He moved into a fine new house, bought 
a good car and began living in the style 
of a man of ample means, Naturally 
the first thing I did when I noticed these 
things — for he had said nothing to me 
about his sudden good fortune—was to con- 


gratulate him and ask him what had 
brought the evident change in his 
finances. 


“Bill,” he said, “it’s all come so quickly 
I can hardly account for it myself. But 
the thing that has made such difference in 
my life lately began with an article I 


“read a short time ago about training the 


mind. 
“It compared the average -person’s mind 
to a leaky pail, losing its contents as it 





i along, which if carried any distance 

would arrive at its 

David M. Roth | destination practical- 
When Mr, Roth first] ly empty. 


determined ‘to exchange 
his leaky mind for one that 
would retain anything 
he wanted it to, it was 
because he found his 
memory to be probably 
poorer than that of any 
man he knew. He could 
not remember a man’s 
20 seconds. He 
so many things 
that he was convinced he 
could never succeed until 
he learned to remember, 
Today there are over ten 
thousand people the 
United States whom Mr. 
Roth has met at different 
} times—most of them only 
| once—whom he can in- 
stantly name on sight, 

_ Mr. Roth can and has 
hundreds of times at din- 


“And it showed 
that instead of mak- 
ing the pail leak- 
proof most of us 
kept filling it up and 
then losing all we 
put into it before 
we ever reached the 
place where the con- 
tents would be of 
real use. 

“The leak in the 
pail, the writer dem- 
onstrated, was for- 
getfulness. He 
showed that when 
memory fails, ex- 


and telephone number: ; i 
and then after turning his perience, the thin & 
back while they ch we all value most 


seats, has picked each one 
out by name, told him 
his telephone number 
and business connection. 
These are only a few of 
the scores of equally “‘im- 
that Mr. 


highly, is worthless. 
He proved to me 
that a man is only 
as good as his mem- 





rossible’’ things 
oth can do, and yet aj Ory, and whatever 
Re ey Ty A Progress a man ac- 
ty, seconds. | Why complishes can be 
* pall when a, An®} laid directly to ‘his 


powers of retaining 
|. in. his mind. the 








right things—the things that are going to be 
useful to him as he goes along. 

“Farther on in the article I read that’ the 
power of the mind is only the sum total 
of what we remember—that is, if we read 
a book and remember nothing that was 
in it, we have not added one particle to 
our experience; if we make a mistake and 
forget about it, we are apt to make the 
same mistake again, so our experience did 
not help us. And so on, in everything 
we do. Our judgment is absolutely de- 
pendent on our experience, and our ex- 
perience is only as great as our power to 
remember. 

“Well, I was convinced. My mind was 
a ‘leaky pail.’ I had never been able to 
remember a man’s name thirty seconds 
after I'd been introduced to him, and as 
you know, I was always forgetting things 
that ought to be done. I had recognized it 
as a fault, but never thought of it as 
a definite barrier to business success. I 
started in at once to make my memory 
efficient, taking up a memory training course 
which claimed to improve a man’s mem- 
ory in one evening. What you call‘ my 
good fortune to-day I attribute solely 
to my exchanging a ‘leaky pail’ for a mind 
that retains the things I want to remember.” 


* * * ke k * 


Powers’ story set me thinking. What kind 
of a memory did I have? It was much the 
same as that of other people I supposed. I 
had never worried about my memory one way 
or another, but it had always seemed to me 
that I remembered important things pretty well. 
Certainly it never occurred to me that it was 
possible or even desirable to improve it, as I 
assumed that a good memory was a sort of nat- 
ural gift. Like most of us, when I wanted to 
remember something particularly I wrote it down 
on a memorandum pad or in a pocket notebook. 
Even then I would sometimes forget to look at 
my reminder. I had been embarrassed——as who 
has not been?——by being obliged to ask some 
man whom I had previously met what his name 
was, after vainly groping through my mind for 
it, so as to be able to introduce him to others. 
And I had had my name requested apologetically 
for the same purpose, so that I knew I was 
no different than- most men in that way. 

I began to observe myself more closely in my 
daily work. The frequency with which I had to 
refer to records or business papers concerning 
things that at some previous time had come under 
my particular notice amazed me. The men 
around me who were doing about the same work 
as myself were no different than I in this regard. 
And this thought gave new significance to the 
fact that I had been performing practically the 
same subordinate duties at exactly the same 
salary for some three years. I couldn’t dodge 
the fact that my mind, as well as most other 
people’s, literally limped along on _ crutches, 
because it could not retain names, faces, facts, 
and figures. Could I expect to progress if even 
a small proportion of the important things I 
learned from day to day slipped away from me? 
The only value of most of my hard-won expe- 
rience was being canceled——obliterated——by my 
constantly forgetting things that my experience 
had taught me. 

The whole thing hit me pretty hard. I began 
to think about the subject from all angles as it 
affected our business. I realized that probably 
hundreds of sales had been lost because the 
salesman forgot some selling point that would 
have closed the order. Many of our men whom 
I had heard try to present a new idea or plan 
had failed to put over their message or to make 
a good impression because they had been unable 
to remember just what they wanted to say. 
Many decisions involving thousands of dollars 
had been made unwisely because the man re- 
sponsibie didn’t remember ey the facts bearing 
on thesituation and ‘thus used» poor j 


I know now that there isn’t a day but what the 


average business man forgets to do fmm one {op 


a dozen things that would have increased h 
profits. There are no greater words in the Eng 
lish language, descriptive of business inefficiency 
than the two little words “I forgot.” 

had reached my decision. On the reconis 
mendation of Powers, I got in touch at once with 
the Independent Corporation which shortly be- 
fore had published the David M. Roth Method 
of Memory Training. And then came the sur- 
prise of my life. In the very first lesson of tho 
course I found the key to a good memory. 
Within thirty minutes after I had opened ths 
book the secret that I had been in need of all 
my life was mine. Mr. Roth has boiled down 
the principles perfecting the memory so that 
the method can almost be grasped at a glance. 
And the farther you follow the method the more 
accurate and reliable your memory becomes. 
Within an hour I found that I could easily 
memorize a list of 100 words and call them off 
backward and forward without a mistake. I was 
thunderstruck with the ease of it all. ; Instead of 
study the whole thing seemed like a ‘fascinating 
game. I discovered that the art of remembering 
thad been reduced by Mr. Roth to the simplest 
method imaginable—it required almost nothing 
but togread the lessons! Every one of thos; 
seven simple lessons gave me new powers of 
memory, and I enjoyed the course so much that 
I look back on it now as a distinct pleasure. 

The rest of my story is not an unusual one 
among American business men who have realized 
the value of a reliable trained memory. My in- 
come today is close to $30,000. It will reach 
that figure at the beginning of our next fiscak 
year. And two years ago I scarcely made what I 
now think of as a decent living. 

In my progress I have found my improved 
memory to be priceless. Every experience, every 
business decision, every important name and 
face is easily and definitely recorded in my mind, 
and each remembered experience was of immense 
value in my rapid strides from one post to au- 
other. Of course I can never be thankful enough 
that I mended that “leaky pail” and discovered 
the enormous possibilities of a really good mem- 


ory. 
SEND NO MONEY 


Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to 
classes limited to fifty members is $1,000. But 
in order to secure nation-wide distribution for 
the Roth Memory Course-in a single season the 
publishers have put the price at only five dol- 
lars, a lower figure than any course of its 
kind has ever been sold before, and it contains 
the very same material in permanent form as 
is given in the personal $1,000 course. 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how easy it is to double, yes triple 
the powers of your memory, and how easily you 
can acquire the secret of a good memory in one 
evening, that they are willing to send the Course 
on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If 
you are not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you receive it and 
you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 





Dept. 36 119 West 40th St., New York 
| ao vg of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly( 
Please ead me the Roth og 4 Course of seven 
lessons. ¥. Fl pn remail the Course to you within 
five Seve ‘oer ts recelpt or send you $5. 
NGMO cccccccccccccccccccccccess eecee 
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Little “Women 


HAT giorious mop of reddish hair, 
with the glint of gold in it. 
Those dark, shining tresses, velvety 
black. 
These rich masses of chestnut curls. 
What will they look like when the 
little women of today have little women 
of their own? 
A serious question—that. But you 
can forecast the future pretty accurately 
right now—if you are careful to shampoo 


the little folks’ heads systematically — 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Yes, “ Packer’s”—for this pure pine- 
tar shampoo soap could not cause the 
slightest injury to even the finest and 
most delicate baby ringlets—nor to the 
tenderest and most sensitive baby scalp. 

Start using “Packer’s” today. “You 
cannot begin too early”—as every 
mother knows. Send toc for sample 
half-cake. 


Write for our Manual, “ The Hair and Scalp— Modern Care and 
Treatment, " 36 pages of practical information.Sent free on request. 


Packer’s Liquip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses de- 
lightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and 
attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 

THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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‘Beauliul 
Women 


Bealrice Beckley 
Roma Fune_ - 
Florence ODenishawn 
May Altison 
WMadelaine Traverse 
Seena Owen 
Ruby de Remer 
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BEATRICE BECKLEY 
in “An Ideal Husband” - ; wt 
Photograph by Charlotte Fairchild, New York . \ 
‘ Jo 














ROMA JUNE 
in “’Some Night” 
Photograph by Charlotte Fairchild, New York 











FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN 
in **Hitchy-koo” 


»pyright by Hixon-Connelly 
i 


Photograph C 
Studios, Kansas City 











MAY ALLISON 
| } Film Play Star 
| 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 

















MADELAINE TRAVERSE 
Film Play Star 
Photograph Copyright by Lumiere, New Y 


rk 
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SEENA OWEN 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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Be Sure You’re Right—and Then 


Don't Do It 


N Washington the other day I called 
| on a high official of the Government, 
whose department has come in for a 
great deal of praise in the last few months. 
I found him in his office, well and happy. 
And I said to him: 

“When I called on you three years ago, 
you had just made a move that everybody 
thought was absolutely indefensible. In 
the Senate and House they were calling 
for your resignation. Various cities sent 
resolutions to the President demanding 
that a fit man be substituted in your stead. 

“That was three years ago—and now 
you seem to be in danger of becoming a 
really popular character.” 

He laughed. 

“One thing a man has to learn in public 
office,” he said, “is that criticism is inevi- 
table. The man who lets his judgment be 
deflected from day to day by what the 
people think or say, will go on the rocks 
as sure as shooting. 

“A man must trust his own judgment 
and conscience, and go ahead. Some day, 
if he has been true, the facts will come to 
light and justify him.” 


OMING back on the train, I picked up 

Ida Tarbell’s “Life of Lincoln,” and 
read again the story of those bitter years 
of Civil War. 

In the West was Fremont, brilliant, im- 
petuous, conceited — the popular idol. 
Without consultation or authority from 
the President, he issued in his own name 
an Emancipation Proclamation. It. was 
immensely popular in the North. News- 
papers and public speakers hailed it as a 
stroke of statesmanship, and its author as 
the man of vision who dared while the 
President weakly hesitated. 

The country did not know the full facts : 
Lincoln did. He knew that such a procla- 
mation, issued at that hour, would do far 


A common-sense editorial 
by BRUCE BARTON 


greater harm than good. It would not 
help to save the Union; and it might throw 
into the arms of the Confederacy those 
border States which had it in their power 
to win the war. 

So he modified the proclamation. 

When his order was made public, says 
Miss Tarbell, “a perfect storm of denuncia- 
tion broke over the President. The whole 
North felt outraged. There was talk of 
impeaching Lincoln and replacing him with 
Fremont. Great newspapers criticized him, 
warning him to learn where he was tend- 
ing. Influential men in all professions 
spoke bitterly of his action. 

“How many times,’ wrote James Russell 
Lowell, ‘are we to save Kentucky and lose 
our self-respect? ” 


NDall the time Lincoln, knowing better 

than any of his critics, having in his own 
mind his own plan for an Emancipation 
Proclamation, held his peace, enduring the 
criticism, waiting for the proper hour. 

Passages like that make me feel very 
reticent about exercising my divine right, 
as an American citizen, to denounce the 
Government. 

So often, in our history, the events have 
proved that those who were criticized had 
all the facts, and the critics only part. 

So often men have slain the prophets 
and then erected mausoleums to them 
afterwards. 

Criticism is an intelligent service in a 
democracy: but it is a very specialized job; 
and I, for one, am willing that it should be 
somebody’s else job. 

Generally speaking, there is safety in 
this rule, and a lot of solid sense: 

“Don’t criticize until you’re sure you’re 
right. 

“Then don’t.” 

Usually by the time you’re absolutely 
sure, it will be too late, anyway. 


Next month, on this page, Bruce Barton will write a sug- 
gestion to you to “First Have a Look at the Figures.” 
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CHAPTER I 


HE bulletin-board in the chapel’s vestibule at Manor 
Verona—most select institution for the education of 
young women who are well sponsored—is made up 
of tiles of shiny white porcelain; there are silver pegs 
on which bulletins may be impaled. In general atmosphere 
Manor Verona bears out the peculiar suggestion of its bulletin- 
board. After looking at the board, the casual visitor has few 
questions to ask regarding the conduct, educational methods 
and exclusiveness at Manor Verona. .4 

One morning in April there appeared in the middle of the 
shiny board the announcement that the college managers, con- 
sidering certain exigencies and conveniences, had decided to 
shorten the school year by two weeks; the graduation-day of 
the seniors was changed from June 22nd to June 8th. 

The select young ladies did not seem to be surprised when 
they gathered about the board before chapel. They had gos- 
sipingly discounted the news some time before. Cora Mar- 
thorn, of the senior class, had been planning, had been organ- 
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izing; she also had been talking. She proposed to arrange 
an Alaska expedition for her own special set in the senior 
class, and everybody knows that Alaska is most interesting 
at the season of the midnight sun in summer—and summer 
is short and Alaska is a long way from Manor 
Verona. 

The posting of that announcement simply meant that 
Colonel Stephen Marthorn had said “Yes!” to a plead- 
ing daughter. 

Colonel Marthorn had it in his power to secure 
respectful deference of various sorts at Manor 2. 
Verona, because he was president of the trustees, “4 
donor of the observatory, and had dropped cer- 4 4 
tain encouraging remarks about the need of a 
new recreation-building. 

The Colonel’s “Yes!” was an indulgent and 
rather careless assent. The matter of an ear- 
lier commencement seemed to have nothing what- 
ever to do with his business interests—and that way 
lay his chief cautiousness in action. His busi- 
hess interests, for the most part, outside of directorships in 
half a dozen banks, were involved in the presidency of the 
opyrighted, 1918-1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 














; Fz Great Temiscouata Com- 
Ty pany, a powerful syndicate of 
; TOM y timber, pulp and paper interests in the 
—_ North. He administered its broader 

affairs, financial and legal, from its New York 
offices and carefully kept away from the big woods 
—in order that his “sense of perspective might not be 
dulled by the details of mere operation.” It was an atti- 
tude which Colonel Marthorn found to be expedient and 
tactically valuable. 

That the date of the commencement at Manor Verona could 
be concerned in any way, however remote, with the vital inter- 
ests of the Great Temiscouata Company was a contingency 
so unimaginable that Colonel Marthorn certainly would have 
questioned his own sanity if he had found himself giving serious 
consideration to such a possibility. 

Clare Kavanagh, also of the senior class which was so glori- 
ously decorated by the daughter of Colonel Marthorn, mentioned 
the change in date when she wrote her perfunctory weekly let- 
ter to her father. She made only listless reference to the 


matter; Miss Kavanagh’s letters to her father were not very 
spirited affairs. 
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Once—it was in her first year at Manor Verona—Clare 
Kavanagh had overheard a contemptuous reference which was 
made concerning her when the matter of class elections was can- 
vassed. Some omniscient young miss had volunteered the 
statement that the Kavanagh girl’s father was “some kind of 
woodchopper” and lived away off in a camp in the forest. That 
statement was never contradicted during Clare Kavanagh’s stay 
at the college. The isolation of John Kavanagh in the Toban 
forests largely accounted, of course, for lack of definite infor- 
mation regarding him in a select college for young women. In 
placing Clare in an institution of learning, he had used a Con- 
gressman to find out for him the college which charged the 
highest prices; through the Congressman’s ready codperation 
for the sake of the votes of the Kavanagh cohorts, an agreeable 
sponsor was provided in the person of the Congressman’s wife. 
Therefore Clare Kavanagh had not required the doubtful 
egis of the personality of her father. 

By rail, by stage-coach, by tote-team and in the cap of Elie 
Lebel—for part of the last leg of its journey—Clare’s letter 
traveled to the hands of John Kavanagh. A man named Mike 
finally delivered the letter, along with Kavanagh’s other mail. 
Elie Lebel failed to complete the journey. In his haste to 
arrive at the field headquarters of his master, the lord of the 
great Toban country, Elie Lebel sought to cross the black ice 
of Ragmuff. After he had fallen through the crumbling shell 
of winter sheathing and had threshed the dissolving needles of 
the rotten ice, seeking 
arm-rest in vain, he 
used his last strength 
to throw his cap, with 
the letters, as far out 
upon the ice as he was 
able. Then Elie Lebel 
went own before help 
from shore could reach 
hands to him. 

Elie’s last thought, so 
his act showed, had 
been of the interests of 
the master. They who 
served John Xavier 
Kavanagh all brought 
to their service a 
like measure of devo- 
tion. Even when the flat 
of the master’s hard 
hand was lifted from 
the smitten face of an 
offender, the grin which 
the lifted hand disclosed 
would be both beseech- 
ing and forgiving. 

“A good lad, a 
brave lad, and spry! 
I don’t just mind me 
if he was mar- “ 
ried,” said Kava- ; 
nagh, sorting his ‘ 
letters. 

“He was,” said 
the timekeeper. “At 
Christmas, last come! 
I have been sending his 
pay to her.” 

“Aye—and send the 
poor lad when the grap- 
ples have found him. 
Pin an extra five hun- 
dred on his _ jacket 
where the little widow will see it right away.” 

He stripped the soggy envelope from Clare’s letter and flung 
the discarded paper to the wind. 

“June the eight, you say! Dod butter ’em! That’s the way 
they save money, eh, docking two weeks from the last of her 
schooling, and me paying a thousand dollars a minute for the 
girl to be made wise and well-mannered! June the eight!” 

He “shoved the letter into his pocket and thumped his fist 
against his breast where it lay. He addressed all in hearing: 

“June the eight—two weeks early, and the deadwaters still 
icebound, all clouds and never a glimmer o’ sunlight, and the 
snow sticking to the mountains instead of doing business in 


Old X. K., 

king of the 

Toban forests — 

“‘as hard as rock 

from his head to 

his toes,” his enemies 
said. 
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the river! Two weeks early, and the drive all of two weeks 
late! Not a stick moved yet from ram-down to landing! 
Dod butter ’em! But pass the word to the bosses and the 
boys! We'll have the head of the drive down-river in the sort- 
ing-boom in time for me to see my girl step out on the plat- 
form among the best of ’em. I'll blow the bottom out of the 
river else! Where in blazes is that sun?” 

He climbed to a pinnacle of rock, out-thrust of gray ledge 
above the deep gorge where Abol’s sullen waters grumbled 
under early April’s black ice. 

Thatching the snowy slopes and piled high on the blackened 
ice. were countless logs, each notched with the talismanic X. K., 
the registered log-mark of John Xavier Kavanagh. And those 
two letters, so far as the speech of men availed behind the mas- 
ter’s back, were notched into the personality of Kavanagh; they 
called him “Old X. K.” in all the Toban region, and that region 
ranges north even to the lonely mountains of Notre Dame. 

Lifted there in the gray morning, above the blinking eyes of 
his men,—an army with pick-poles for lances and cant-dogs 
for maces,—his color matched the dawn and made him appear 
almost a part of the ledge on which he stood; his tousled hair 
and his bristling beard were as gray as the belted jacket he 
wore. They who gazed up at him listened while he bawled 
anathema and insults at the sun. 

“Eh? What’s what?” inquired one who came to Rend-rock 
Mulkern, who was coddling his grim pets at the cook-fire. 

“A letter from his colleen at 
school,” said the dynamite-boss. 
“Sure, it seems there’s stuff besides 
this that can blow a man up.” He 
waggled a stick of dynamite above 


his head. 

‘June the eight!’ I heard him 
hooting!” 

“Aye! ’Tis the colleen’s big day 
at school. So it’s early June when 


he’ll ride the king-log of the head 0’ 
the drive into the sorting-boom!” 

“Tt can’t be done!” 

Mulkern set the dynamite-sticks 
nearer the fire. 

“Then it wont be Ais fault—nor 


mine—nor the fault of this! There 
was trouble in that letter.” 
“But Miss-Clare wouldn’t—” 
“Then there was some kind of 


trouble behind it—somewhere!”’ 

Kavanagh pulled off his cap, and 
his gray mane bristled like hair on 
the back of an enraged dog. He 
faced the doors of the east, as one 
might face those of a human enemy, 
hurling provocation to combat. 

“Tt’s a wonder he aint trying to 
fling rocks in t’rough the old sun’s 
windies,” remarked Rend-rock Mul- 
kern. 

“Come out, ye lazy blackguard, 
and give us some heat,” shouted 
Old X. K. “Ye’ve been loafing your 
time away under clouds too long! 
Come out and go to work.” 

“T’ve seen him kick a dozen turn- 
over snoozers out %:om under their blankets 
of a ¢old morning,” declared Sizzle Cyrus, 

the cook. “And if his leg was long enough 
to reach what he’s yelling at, he’d take 
the resk of the heat.” 

For Kavanagh’s army of men, 3 
date which had been set by the 

whim of Colonel Stephen Mar 
thorn’s daughter became, from 

’ that gray morning, the talis 
\ dawn-to-dark days of sweating 

. There was added another battle 
cry which was to go echeing down the land even @ 
the ears of Colonel Marthorn, enthroned above the 
rattle and roar of New York’s traffic: “To hell with the pulp 
logs! The X. K. drive has got to go through!” ; 
Five hundred men, feeding at his wangan-board and daring 
death for him, the everlasting roar of rend-rock and the crasi 


4 


manic battle-cry for 
toil and furious haste. 


4 
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of splitting logs sacrificed to clear the jams—an army and a 
campaign in order that John Xavier Kavanagh might have his 
7 of pride in seeing his daughter “step forth with the best 
of ’em!” 

It was all for old X. K. and the colleen! 

The idea that John Kavanagh might delegate his duties or 
fail in his regular rendezvous with the head of the X. K. drive 
at the sorting-boom, in order to indulge sentiment with his 
softer mission at -the big school, came into no man’s thoughts; 
there was no X. K. viceroy in the Toban. 

But in spite of Kavanagh’s daily anathema, the solemn 
Masses of the cirro-stratus barred the horizon, and the dark 
nimbus was banked in the heavens. The clouds flung down 
handfuls of rain occasionally, but the chill air turned the 
moisture into sleet. The snows which should have been sent 
slithering athwart the sides of the hills long before, pried loose 
by the levers of light and warmth, sulked in their valleys and 
clung to the mountain-tops. And the logs with the X. K. 
mark sulked as well! 

Kavanagh came one morning to the lean-to where the cook- 

was blazing in the misty gloom. 
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“Don’t be afraid of it, Mulkern,” he said, using a careless 
foot to roll scattered sticks of dynamite into a little heap. 

“Did I ever show that I was afraid of it?” demanded Rend- 
reck, promptly offended. 

“T meant, don’t be saving of it! Give the old Abol blazes— 
all she can chew. You know it’s a date for me and the head of 
the drive—June the eight.” 

“June the eight it is,’ agreed Rend-rock, stacking his danger- 
ful pets nearer the fire. “I'll stick all the heat into ’em they'll 
stand without letting go!” 

“T wish I’d been a better man in my life and stood in closer 
with the saints,” confessed Kavanagh, grimly jesting. “I’ve 
been so long a stranger to ’em that I don’t even know one by 
name well enough to call on him for a little help. But I reckon 
no one of ’em ever had any experience in starting a balky 
drive. Do you know of any saint, Mulkern, who isn’t likely 
to lay up grudges against me for being unneighborly?” 

“They tell me that Saint Ant’ony is as easy-going as anny 
of ’em, sir. I know him best, though I have been careful not 
to bother him like some folks always is doing. But when the 
fool toter lost off’m his team a box of dinnymite in the snow, 
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I went and found it after I’d said a bit of a prayer to Saint 
Ant’ony. Oh, he’s as kind-natured as anny of ’em!” 

“Finds things, does he?” 

“Tt’s his spiciality, sir!” 

“Perhaps he can find that sun and send it back to its job.” 


“He has done 
wonderful things, 
sir. And it’s the 
pigs he protects, 
too! Yes sir! 
Every family in 
Skibbereen, when 
I lived there, had 
a bit of a word to 
say to. good Saint 
Ant’ony about 
seeing that the 
pig prospered.” 

“Pigs, eh?” The 
master looked 
down on_ the 
cookees who were 
ladling the crew’s 
breakfasts out of 
the steaming pots 
into the pannikins. 
“Looks after the 
pigs! Then he’s 
just the saint to 
be interested in 
a driving - crew, 
Mulkern. Look at 
’em getting ready 
to eat! So empty, 
every morning, 
that you can hear 
the first mouthful 
when it drops into 
’em! You said a 
bit of a prayer to 
Saint Anthony, 
hey?” 

“TI did —and 
promised a can- 
dle. That’ll be 
for the time when 
I get down-river, 
sir.” 

Kavanagh was 
silent for a lit- 
tle while, looking 
down on Mulkern 
while the dyna- 
mite-boss stacked 
the little cylin- 
ders—canned de- 
struction pressed 
in the wrapping 
of brown paper. 

“Hand me up 
a chilled one, 


Mulkern.” He tested the stick with the palm of his hand when 
the boss had obeyed. 

“This ought to burn instead of bust, hadn’t it?” 

“Tt’s notional stuff, it is, sir! 
chilled. Sometimes they always bust.” 

Kavanagh removed the detonating cap. He plucked a brand 
from the cook-fire, stepped away and set the cylinder upright 
on a rock. He lighted it, and it burned with a harmless flash 


of flame. 


Sizzle Cyrus had ducked down behind the great stew-kettle. 
Rend-rock Mulkern crossed himself, staring open-mouthed 
at the flaming explosive, anxious in spite of his usual careless 


disregard of danger. But if that stick had “busted,” the rest 


allow it to bust.” 
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“Sure, it’s a sign that he took it as you meant it, for he didn’t 


John Kavanagh grabbed his pannikin from the cookee and sat 


down calmly beside the warming dynamite to eat his breakfast. 
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“Come out, ye lazy blackguard, and gnu some heat!" shouted old X. K. 
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While he was eating, he watched Mulkern go slouching away 


into the gorge, his 
grim burden bulg- 
ing in the ruck- 
bag on his back; 
and soon the bel- 
lowing echoes an- 
nounced that the 
blasting-boss was 
at his work. 

Men of the X. 
K. army went 
tramping off in 
the drizzling 
dawn, the hooks 
of their cant-dogs 
rattling as they 
marched. And 
afar on the hills, 
like thunder mel- 
lowed by distance, 
sounded the boom 
of rolling logs 
tumbling down 
the runways and 
crashing through 
the broken ice. 

All at once, late 
in the afternoon 
of that day, 
making headlong 
speed from one 
ram-down to an- 
other, Kavanagh 
lifted his nose like 
a sniffing dog. 
The clouds were 
no longer hard 
and striated in 
slaty density. The 
masses of vapor 
bellied and bulged. 
He licked his fin- 
ger and held it in 
the air. The wind 
had shifted into 
the south! Its 
moisty mellow- 
ness caressed his 
cheek. He kicked 
savagely at the 
snow in which 
he stood, casting 
damp lumps of it 
toward the river. 

“On with ye, 
ye loafing slush! 


Get down there where you belong and boost the X. K. drive! 
Here comes the south wind to lend ye a hand.” 
All that night the soft deluge wept down from the skies. In 


Mebbe it will burn. It’s the morning the rivulets were babbling; the mild sigh of Spring 


above the banks. 


the t’anks belong, sir?” 


of the stock above which he was kneeling would have been _ sole boots. 


“tripped” into a cataclysm of disaster. 
“Well, that’s the best I can do for a candle,” stated Kava- 
nagh. “I meant it in the properest way, and I hope it will be 


taken as I mean it. And I said my bit of a prayer, 


Mulkern.” 


“So did I, when you put the flare to it,” growled the boss. 


>» 


Ant’ony, here’s a fine man who needs— 


was in the sweeping breeze; the growl of the gorge was deeper 
and fuller and growing; whiffs of spray were floating high 


After holding his peace until breakfast, Rend-rock Mulkern 
ventured upon a subject. “Not that it’s for me to tell anny 
man his juty—but when a job is done and done well, where do 


“What kind of a compliment are you fishing for now?” de- 
manded Old X. K., setting tighter the latchets of his spike- 


“God forgive me for ever wanting compliments—I don't 
need ’em. But yesterday I said to him for you, I says: ‘Saint 


“Look here, Mulkern: I pay my thanks like I pay my debts, 
méasure for measure! I woke in the night and told Saint Am 
thony that little Father Laflamme shall have whatever is most 
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needed at Ste. Agathe, even if it’s a peal of bells. Is there any 
r way of paying a saint?” 
<i. aeeb his head. “Oh, I see the gleam of the divil 
in yer eye, sir. Ye’re like the most! It may be the saint, say 
you, but it’s more like all luck and chance, ye say! Ye aint 
depending on the saint.” ; 

“Tf it’s true that God helps those who help themselves, then 
it must be the same way with the saints, Mulkern. I’m not 
scoffing, understand ye! But warm your dynamite, man, just 
the same. I’m not asking the saint to do it all. He has got 
other jobs on his hands, most like.” 

He pulled his cap down over his forehead and set himself at 
the head of the X. K. crew. 

But the epic of that drive is not for this tale. It would 
require a volume by itself. Abol vomited torrent, ice and 
logs. The Ragmuff Deadwater received impetus of flood 
which carried along the head of the drive. Jackanegassis Rips 
hurried with desperate haste, and Umsaskis Lake interposed 
no stay. Guf Hagas, roaring cafion, waited to hurl along what 
was offered; and the Black Gods Flume, with froth and welter 
of waters, sent the swirling, upending logs through to Amegus 
Bend, where the mighty, steady current took them in more 
careful charge. The water was so high that even the profile 
ledges of the Black Gods, ranged one by one in grim isolation 
along two miles of white water, did not demand their usual 
toll in delays and shattered logs. Old Lute, Chief Sockbesin, 
Mother Machree (how she does gather timber to her motherly 
breast in the times of slack water!) Linger Lucy (siren of all 
ledges) and Jillpoke Jack glowered on the passing drive with 
their rock faces, but the leaping waters flung 
the logs over and on their way. At the 
Hulling Machine Falls (who named that 
ugly chasm chose well), where Deadman’s 
Strip begins, the haste of the drive took 
dreadful toll of flesh. 

“Old Stone-snipe,” as he was called, the 
ancient hermit who long had claimed for 
his own the cave and the great gray cliff 
above the narrow trail of the Strip, chiseled 
that year the names of three men of the 
X. K. crew. That was his single hobby, 
his constant toi! in summer heat and winter 
cold, clinking away with mallet and chisel 
on the face of the cliff, sinking Bible texts 
deep into the rock and adding on this me- 
morial tablet, as springs came and went, 
the names of men who were victims of the 
Hulling Machine. 

In these words just written, there stand 
the bare outlines of the X. K. drive, even 
as the black, bare skull is solidly gripped 
by the crotch of the beech-tree at Skull- 
tree White-water. Imagination must sup- 
ply the flesh. 

Once past Amegus and into the broad 
stretches of Sobois Grand, John. Kava- 
nagh drew deep breaths again and began 
to shed his various layers of choler, can- 
tankerousness, pugnacity and general cuss- 
edness. It was seasonably early in May, 
and he could see his way clear from then 
on. The head of his drive in the sorting- 
boom in June, and his rendezvous with his 
daughter—both were assured! 

$ to the raging, roaring, threatening 
field-bosses of the Temiscouata C ompany, 
who were attacking him in the rear and on 
his flanks, he was minding them as little 
as he was concerned about the swarms of 
black-flies which broke their stingers in efforts to bite his hairy 
hands and his leather countenance. The underlings of the | 
Temiscouata Company were trying to square themselves in a 
bad, bad matter without owning up to the head oftice—to the 
much-feared mighty men in New York—that John Xavier 

avanagh by force, fury and tactics had brought about a situ- 
ation which might hang up the whole pulp-timber drive for 
© season and endanger the supply for the paper-mills. 
_ The X. K. logs were safely in Sobois Grand and had the 
right of way at the sluice-dam; Kavanagh’s pocket-booms were 
ung around acres of his floating timber; and Sobois Grand 
was choked ahead of the pulp-stuff. By the use of dynamite 
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and general devilishness he had brought the water along with 
him. The Temiscouata used much of the smaller timber,— 
“robbed the squirrels,” said Old X. K.,—depended on smaller 
streams which were tributary to the great river, and being later 
comers into the Toban, logged in remoter sections. They had 
been left high and dry that year. 

And Colonel Stephen Marthorn did not even know that John 
Xavier Kavanagh had a daughter in the senior class at Manor 
Verona! Miss Cora Marthorn did not know it—never having 
heard of John Xavier Kavanagh. The silent girl whose father 
was “some kind of woodchopper’” had never interested Miss 
Marthorn to the extent even of indifferent investigation. 

Old X. K., seeing that he had the Sobois Grand well plugged, 
did not concern himself as to rights or wrongs in the matter; 
in grabbing timberlands or in grabbing privileges in the Toban 
he had always acted rather openly, according to the code which 
others observed more secretly. He had considerable leisure at 
Sobois Grand while the big pocket-booms were warped across 
the deadwater to the dam; so he smoked his pipe with much 
serenity and watched his logs go past. 


CHAPTER II 
"Toe the booms at Sobois Grand, they used “head- 


works.” This was a giant capstan mounted on a floating 

platform and provided with arms which could be manned 

by a big crew. The platform was anchored far ahead of the 

boom, and then, by means of a warp and the capstan, the boom 

: = was drawn to the 

headworks; this 

operation was re- 

peated over and 
over. 

Kavanagh’s fa- 
vorite post was 
on the platform, 
where he could 
puff his pipe and 
watch the expanse 
of logs come 
sweeping toward 
him. The creak of 
the capstan, the 
grunt of the drip- 
ping warp and the 
steady tramp of 
the men marching 
around and around 
made music which 
he enjoyed. Every 
now and_ then 
they enlivened the 
tedium of their job 
with a lusty 
“Come-all-ye!”—a 
chantey; Kava- 
nagh enjoyed that 
too. And there 
were times when 
that roaring burst 
of song was not 
merely idle diver- 
sion. John Kava- 
nagh was in the 
habit of receiving 


She spoke to 
the face in the 
mirror: “Ould Jawn Kavan- 


agh’s gur-ri! Thraitor to all comers at his 
yerself and yer father both! extemporized of- 
Away wid yel fice on the head- 


works. They who came to the shore and asked to see him 
were ferried over in one of the bateaux. Old X. K., having 
time to kill, always listened a few minutes to every man’s errand, 
but as soon as his curiosity had been satisfied and he was weary 
of solicitation to buy this or that, or to sell something he did 
not want to sell, or resented remarks of those who came to pro- 
test or to plead, he had a signal for the gaze of his keen and 
quizzical choristers. And when they began to roar, their lerd 
would shake his head deprecatingly but would smile as much as 
to say: “I can’t do anything with ’em, you see!” 
The bateau ferry, operated by the handy-Andy named Mike, 
brought one personage who received (Continued on page 121) 





















Te story of a dear foolish woman and the men 
who dealt variously with her error — men good, bad, 
but never indifferent. 


TWO 


Strange 


MEN 


OBERTA MADDEN saw the Rever- 

end Thomas Howson and wife only 

once before she married their son. 

She learned that his father and 
mother, who lived in Varseilles, Illinois, called 
him “Higginbotham,” while to a wide and lively 
circle of acquaintances in Chicago he was known 
as “Botsy.” On that one prenuptial visit to Var- 
seilles he even did his smoking on the sly, out of his 
mother’s sight. The first morning, Roberta’s dismayed, 
exclamation—as she looked at the sporting page of a 
Chicago paper—that she had lost the five dollars she bet 
on Lorelei produced almost as painful a sensation as 
though she had confessed to dynamiting an orphan- 
asylum. 

Roberta dutifully named her little son Thomas—and 
secretly shed a tear over it, for she hated the name. In 
his third year he developed a bronchial ailment. Father 
Howson was ailing more than usual. It was arranged that 
Father and Mother Howson should take Roberta and 
little Tommy to Pinellas, Florida, for January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Botsy was to come down for a 
three-weeks vacation in February, but at the last 
moment the manager of his department fell ill, and as second in 
command Botsy couldn’t get away. Roberta did her weeping 
over the telegram in private. Mother Howson did not approve 
of sentimental women. 

Before Roberta left Chicago, her husband presented her with 
a bathing-suit. Unpacking her trunk at Pinellas, Roberta tried 
on and exhibited this garment to Mother Howson with pride 
and affection. It was a blue affair, trimmed in white, with a 
jaunty cap to match. That day the bathing-suit mysteriously 
disappeared. In vain Roberta hunted high and low. In the 
afternoon, while she was still downcast and heartachy over the 
strange loss of Botsy’s pretty present, Mother Howson ap- 
peared at the cottage with a bundle under her arm, and at leav- 
ing remarked placidly: “I’ve brought you a little present.” 

Undoing the parcel, Roberta found it contained a baggy 
black-cotton bathing-suit designed to envelop the wearer from 
neck and wrists nearly down to the ankles. She was morally 
certain that Mother Howson had sequestrated, or comman- 
deered, the bathing-suit which Botsy had bought. 

Roberta might approve of that blue bathing-suit; her hus- 
band might approve of it; fashion might approve of it; but 
Mother Howson didn’t. So that settled it. She was a large 
woman, always very neatly and very plainly dressed—not un- 
comely, either, although with rather unusual development of 
chin and jaw. 

So there was a pretty young woman, forlorn and fearfully 
bored, sitting on the beach in an ugly black-cotton bathing-suit 
that enveloped her like a shroud. Except for the afternoons 
at the beach she thought she would have gone mad. Mother 
Howson didn’t absolutely disapprove of bathing—in a proper 
garment. But as the garments mostly were not proper, she 
kept away. The water was too cold for Father Howson, and 
the sun too hot, and the wind too boisterous. 

Young Tommy, wholly recovered from the bronchial ailment, 





Onxr a great-hearted man and a great-gifted writer 
like Will Payne could have written this, the best of 
his many good stories. 
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was shouting more loudly than usual. Roberta 
turned her head. A man was lying on his back in 
the sand with his legs in the air. Tommy was 
seated on the man’s feet and the man was holding 
him by the ankles. 
Twice before that, Roberta had noticed this 
man on the beach or in the water, for he was an 
excellent swimmer. She judged him to be about thirty 
—not tall, but well-shaped and muscular. His light 
hair inclined to curl; he had blue eyes, and a dent in 
the point of his chin. When Roberta looked around, 
Tommy sang out to her, gurgling. The man laughed. 
His joking remark might have been addressed to her 
or to Tommy or to both impartially. 










The acquaintance began that way. In a day or 

two he found occasion to let her know his name got 

was Coleman. He said he had once lived in Chi- S 

cago too—which made him seem almost like a and 

neighbor. Stan 

It would have been different if he had been a for : 

forward person, with the suggestion of a flirtation rega 

in his attitude. There was no such suggestion. othe: 
Apparently,as he regarded it, they were two cast- - 

aways on the beach at Pinellas, and it was pleasanter to have esti 
somebody to talk to than to sit forlorn. Benign old Ocean ob- . su 
viously didn’t care a rap whether they swam two yards apart own 
or two thousand miles. e to 
Father and Mother Howson occupied a little light-house- ba 4 
keeping flat in a four-apartment building. The thrifty landlord ros 
had constructed two three-room cottages in the yard back of it er 
this apartment. Roberta and Tommy occupied one of the cot- . dow 
tages. Young Tommy went to bed at seven o’clock. Father all be 
and Mother Howson sat out on their front porch, read an hour x hit 
or so or conversed—except on prayer-meeting nights—and re- tw 
tired at nine, for he was a poor sleeper and must get to bed it just 
early. jus 
Take an evening such as one usually gets in Florida in Febru- — 
ary,—so mild that a lacy shawl over the shoulders of a thin 1 in 
dress is all one requires, if one requires even that,—a clear sky just Jol 
briliiant with stars or suffused with moonlight. Take a healthy, tated” 





Seat her on 





attractive young woman, used to many diversions. 

















the porch of a cottage in a back yard where she can stare at 4 bmg a 
patch of sky awhile and then creep off to bed as a refuge for &, 
heartachy loneliness. lo — 
Several evenings, in the course of a month, Roberta had lee the 
slipped away. Her back yard was bounded by a high, tight disti ‘ 
board fence with a gate in it for the milkman and iceman. Sev- lenis 
eral times, young Tommy being fast asleep, she had slipped out emor G 
of this gate, sped down the alley to Palmetto Avenue and so Sewell 
over to Main Street, down which she walked for three blocks, haat 
through the crowd, past the bedizened motion-picture theaters pee 
and the brightly lighted shop-windows—the whole excursioa T, my 





consuming fifteen or twenty minutes. In time, laughing, she 
confessed this to Mr. Coleman, for the feminine heart craves 
sympathy in misfortune. ; 

‘There were several buildings on the beach—one of them &~ 







long green rectangle sided up only halfway between floor and 
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Evening, Ten Cents.” 

One evening, bareheaded and in a light street-dress, Ro- 
berta slipped down the alley and had gone hardly a rod in 
Palmetto Avenue when she saw Mr. Coleman sitting on a 
bench under a bunch of bamboo trees. There had really 
been no appointment. She had not committed herself to 
meeting him. Yet she had expected to find him somewhere 
thereabouts. He sprang 
up, laughing, and said: >. 
“Here’s where we'll 
beat ‘em to a jitney a — 













dance.” She went to 
the beach pa- 
vilion with 
him. They N\ I 
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twice. He walked back to Pal- 
metto Avenue with her. When she stole into 

the dark cottage and turned on a light, it was 
only twenty minutes to ten. Young Tommy 
was fast asleep. He was never known to wake 
up before midnight at the earliest. 

The second time, Roberta danced thrice. 
Once it was a quarter past eleven when she 
got in. 

She knew she was doing a foolish thing, 
and told herself so frankly. But the circum- 
stances were exceptional. If it hadn’t been 
for an absurd father- and mother-in-law, who 
regarded dancing, card-playing and a hundred 
other innocent amusements as works of the 
devil, there would have been nothing clan- 
destine about it; she wouldn’t have been put 











































































































ceiling, with a sign over the door that said: “Dancing Every 
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cumstance left at least a suggestion of conven- 
tionality to the adventure. 

Debating, or pretending to, Roberta got her 

pink-and-pearl party-dress out of the trunk, 
admiring it with a pretty woman’s affection for 
a pretty gown. She got out her pink silk stock- 
ings and the satin slippers with gold buckles. It 
seemed ages since she had worn such things. 
They twinkled at her and invited her. 

On the evening of March twelfth, as she 
stood in front of the bureau in the bedroom 
in her underclothes, her round arms uplifted, 
her slim fingers swiftly putting the last touches 
to her shiny brown hair, she was abruptly 

aware, in a new way, of the face that looked 
at her out of the glass—a pretty face, with 
short, straight little nose, bowed lips, a neatly 
molded chin above a smooth throat, the brown 
eyes nervous now. Roberta’s swift fingers stopped; 
her arms fell to her sides, and she said to the 
face in the glass—but under her breath, for 
Tommy lay asleep hardly ten feet away: 
“What a fool you are to go with 
him!” 
In a moment of reaction, she looked 
over at the rosy, sleeping boy, and her~ 
heart accused her. All the same, ten 
minutes later, she gave a last quick 
look at Tommy, turned out the light, 
slipped to the porch and locked the 
door behind her. The still serenity 
outside was reassuring. 

She was | bareheaded and 
wearing a dress that 
proclaimed _ festivity. 
But an old sailor hat 
and long gray rain-coat 
hung on a hook on the 
porch. She put them 
on, and anyone who 
had happened to notice 
the drab, baggy figure 
speeding down the al- 
ley a moment later 
would probably have 
taken it for that of a 
housemaid. She did not 
go toward Palmetto 


te to such a low and dubious shift as sneaking A i 
we ~ ei P venue, but in the oj 
“ down the alley to meet a strange man and pore ae. at ae no posite direction; and where the alley lontindl 
go to “jitney” dances with him. She knew and affection. That day the bathing- Orange Avenue, Mr. Coleman, wearing a 
al Botsy would understand it perfectly and suit mysteriously disappeared. dinner-coat, was waiting for her. She met 
aa laugh over it with her. After the first dance _ him there because .they could then board the 
of she resolved to write and tell him all about it. But to get trolley-car after it had left the most-frequented part of Main 
v's it down on paper as it really was proved difficult. She gave it Street, and so escape observation. 
~ up at the second attempt and decided to wait until she could The ride on the trolley-car down to Santa Maria dock took 
a tell him face to face. twenty minutes, and the gasoline-launch that plied between the 
al It would have been quite different if Mr. Coleman had pre- dock and the island took twenty minutes more. They landed 
al sumed on the situation, or suggested a flirtation. But he took at the long pier in front of the hotel about half-past nine. He 
it just as a mild lark between two gay persons who liked had said she could dance two or three times and get back by 
od a little Innocent fun and happened to be thrown together in _ half-past eleven. 
hin an unconventional way. He never presumed, but was always This pier projected two or three hundred yards over the 
sky . jolly and ‘nice. So when he suggested the dance at Santa shallow water inshore and ended at a circular pavilion fifteen 
hy aria, it wasn’t because of any distrust of him that she hesi- feet or so in diameter. Roberta was wearing the hat and rain- 
a Mg And he didn’t urge it—simply held up the suggestion, coat for purposes of disguise. She didn’t wish to appear at the 
‘ta with a laugh, and allowed her to come around to it in her own hotel in such shabby garments. 
for way. ; “Let’s leave them somewhere here on the pier,” she said to 
Santa Maria Island lay two miles off the coast, one of many her companion, aside. “It wouldn’t matter if they were lost.” 
had jong, low, green keys. The hotel there was exceeded in size They walked out to the pavilion. No one else was there at 
‘ight rf others along the coasts of Florida, but considered itself a the moment. Mr. Coleman—amused, as usual—rolled up her 
Seve i rsa establishment. Just at this time it derived addi- rain-coat and put it, along with her hat, under the circular 
| out em \ oe ang from the fact that a party containing Gov- bench which ran around inside the pavilion wall. They both 
ia , archant and Jasper Sewell was staying there. Jasper laughed over it as they walked to the brilliantly lighted 
oc 2 il was a Texas oil-magnate, and The Pinellas Star dis- hotel. 
atell — y hinted that under Governor Marchant’s leading he was In the: ballroom Mr. Coleman promptly found his friends 
rsiow vee great investments in Florida. Mr. and Mrs. Allen, and introduced Roberta. She found Mr. 
he pb, tar left its readers in no doubt that the dance on the Allen a stocky, middle-aged, reserved gentleman with a heavy 
raves ening of March twelfth was to be an exceptional affair. Only brown mustache and a pair of steady gray eyes. Mrs. Allen 
a gay of invitation-cards would be admitted; but Coleman was a more vivid person, of large mold and still handsome, 
em & get cards for himself and Roberta through his friends with high complexion, her hair and eyes nearly black. As the 





» and Mrs. Allen, who were guests at the hotel. That cir- 








four stood together at one side of the room, Roberta noticed 
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two women, well along in middle age, who sat against the wall 
near by. One of them wore purple silk, with diamonds in her 
reddish hair. The other wore a neat gingham house-dress and 
in her lap lay a capacious work-bag such as women use to carry 
knitting in. But the two were talking together like people on 
the friendliest footing. 

A tall, thin, dark girl with a wide mouth, her hair combed 
down over her ears, approached hurriedly, carrying a gold-mesh 
hand-bag the frame of which was set with gems. She tossed 
this bag into the lap of the woman in a gingham dress, say- 
ing, “Keep it for me, Aunt Sally,” and went on swiftly down 
the room, while the woman in the gingham dress, without com- 
ment, put the jeweled article in her work-bag. 

A little later Coleman told her the woman in purple silk was 
Governor Marchant’s lady and the one in gingham was the 
wife of the Texas plutocrat. But all that made only the faint- 
est impression on Roberta. Her brown eyes sparkled; her 
lips curved of themselves in happy little smiles; her blood 
danced to the music; her nervous feet would hardly be still. 


HE had expected to have only Mr. Coleman for a partner, 
but Mr. Allen introduced another guest at the hotel,—a 
nice young man named Stillwell—-who introduced still 

another nice young man. When Roberta thought to look at 
her wrist-watch, she was amazed to find it was a quarter past 
eleven. The little launch that plied between the pier and the 
mainland left every forty-five minutes. She had expected to 
take it at a quarter to eleven. She found Mr. Coleman, and 
they went out to the pier to make sure of the half-past-eleven 
boat. Walking down to the pavilion, they met Mrs. Allen 
going toward the hotel, but she merely nodded to them. 

At the pavilion they found two women sitting on the circular 
bench almost over Roberta’s hat and raincoat. One was Mrs. 
Marchant; the other was Mrs. Sewell. Both were sitting side- 
wise, looking off over the placid, moonlit sea, and Roberta 
noticed that Mrs. Sewell’s work-bag lay on the bench at her 
back. That would be just about over the spot where her gar- 
ments were concealed. Shoreward the light of the launch ap- 
peared coming toward them; they would have, perhaps, ten 
minutes more. 

Roberta seated herself on the bench and edged along toward 
Mrs. Sewell. Then, sitting on the edge of the bench, she 
thrust her foot beneath it, poking and feeling for a yielding bun- 
dle, for she thought in that way she might be able to fish out 
her rain-coat without being noticed. In a few minutes her 
efforts attracted the attention of Mrs. Sewell, who looked 
around at her’with a faintly questioning, annoyed expression. 
It proved fortunate, however, for she remarked to her com- 
panion that it was time to return, and picked up her work-bag. 
The two then left the pavilion. 

Meanwhile the launch had made fast to the pier and dis- 
charged its passengers. Almost any minute its warning whistle 
might sound. So, as soon as the broad, leisurely moving fig- 
ures of Mesdames Sewell and Marchant were at a safe distance, 
Roberta stooped to recover her hat and rain-coat. Save the 
moon, the only light thereabouts was shed by a cluster of elec- 
tric bulbs down where the launch landed—perhaps fifty yards 
from the pavilion. But enough of their rays fell beneath the 
bench to disclose a glitter of gold. The next moment Roberta 
was standing upright, with a gasp of amazement, holding a gold- 
mesh handbag set with jewels. 

“Why, it’s the one that girl gave Mrs. Sewell!” she cried. 
“She must have dropped it. Run after her.” 
Bi that time Coleman was beside her. He took the bag, 

but he did not run. 

“We'll miss our boat,” he reminded her. “There wont 
be another for forty-five minutes. They’ll be asking a lot of 
questions. We don’t want to get mixed up in it. Better chuck it 
back under the bench. They’ll miss it in a few minutes and 
come back. You don’t want your name in the newspapers.” 

Certainly Roberta did not wish to achieve public notice as 
the finder of a valuable bag. The launch’s shrill warning 
sounded. Coleman dropped on all fours, put the bag under the 
bench and drew forth Roberta’s hat and rain-coat. They ran 
for the launch. 

The little boat contained two passengers besides themselves, 
so there was small opportunity to discuss the incident. Roberta 
could understand how the jeweled trinket might have fallen 
out of Mrs. Sewell’s work-bag. But how could it have got back 
under the bench where she found it? She put that conundrum 
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to Coleman, under her breath, but he had no explanation to 
ofier. The night was so mild, even on the water, that she let 
him keep her hat and rain-coat. 

On the trolley-car her nerves wound up tighter and tighter. 
It must be after midnight. Tommy might have waked up. 
Something might have happened at the cottage. The exhil- 
aration of the adventure had evaporated, leaving her in a 
reaction, like that when the stimulation of wine has passed off. 
Her bad conscience harried her with alarming fancies. She 
was silent. 

The car turned into Main Street four blocks beyond Orange 
Avenue. At the turn it slowed down to take on a passenger 
whom Roberta recognized. This passenger was a thick-set 
red-faced, good-natured policeman. Weeks ago he had come 
into their back yard through the alley to give notice that old 
newspapers mustn’t be put into the garbage-can. He was very 
friendly and loquacious about it, and amused himself with satis- 
fying young Tommy’s curiosity about his club and brass but- 
tons. Since then, whenever he met Roberta and Tommy, he 
stopped to renew his acquaintance with the youngster. 

He sprang onto the front platform of the open car while it 
was still in motion and turned around to look over the passen- 
gers. When his eyes met Roberta’s, he smiled and touched his 
cap. It gave her a disagreeable turn. She blamed herself for 
not having, at least, disguised her finery by putting on the rain- 
coat. She imagined the policeman meeting her when Mother 
Howson was by and making some fatal reference to this en- 
counter. 

Two blocks further, the car stopped to let off a passenger. 
Almost a second too late, Roberta, in her purturbed state, took 
a sudden resolution. She was sitting at the end of the seat. 
Turning to Coleman and reaching for the hat and rain-coat that 
lay across his lap, she said: 

“T’m going to get off here. Don’t come with me.” 

Before he had fairly understood her, she had caught up her 
hat and coat and sprung from the car. He couldn’t gather 
himself up quickly enough to follow her before the car was 
well in motion. He alighted at the next corner. The police- 
man alighted too, and detained him. 

Speeding up the alley and slipping through the back gate, 
Roberta saw no sign to confirm any of her dire imaginings. 
On the porch she hung up her hat and rain-coat, recovered the 
key from beneath the mat where she had hidden it, let herself 
in and turned on a light. All was as she had left it. A glance 
into the bedroom showed young Tommy fast asleep. She 
drew a long, fluttering breath of relief, undressed hurriedly and 
put her finery back in the trunk. When she wound up her 
watch, before turning out the light, it showed ten minutes past 
one. She crept into bed, thankful, but saying to herself: “All 
the same, I was a fool to do it.” \ 









OR a long time she couldn’t sleep. Hours had passed, it 
seemed, and she had only drowsed a minute when she was 
wakened by a sound of knocking on the porch screen. \ 





She listened. Certainly somebody was knocking, not loudly 
but persistently, on the screen door. As the screened windows 
were wide open, there could hardly be a mistake about the 





sound. It ceased, and a moment later some one knocked im 
the same manner on the casement of her bedroom window. turned 
She was not a timorous woman, and she called out: “What is awake 






it?” 

“Telegram,” came the answer in a subdued tone. 

She sprang up, turned on a light, threw on a wrapper and 
went to the porch. Dimly discernible at the screen door was 
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the figure of a uniformed messenger-boy. She unhooked the he ha 
door and took the yellow envelope, a tumult of apprehension stupid 
about Botsy in her mind. Back in the bedroom she tore the Nat 
envelope with trembling fingers and unfolded the message. It in the 












was written with pencil on a telegraph-blank and ran: reflect{ 
fast 


lively 









Say you never saw the bag. Stick to that through thick and 





thin. They can’t put anything on you if you do. Rip open a 
mattress and put it there. You knew me in Chicago. Friend of re 
of your husband’s. Keep cool. It will blow over. Destroy her e 
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this at once. We will send it back. Destroy this. 








This communication was signed with the initial “C,” but 
without that she would have known that Coleman must have 
written it, and bribed a messenger-boy to deliver it. Beyonl 
that perception, all was blank amazement and dismay. She 

After she had read it over three or four times, the reiterate@@— the p, 
injunction “Destroy this” took hold of her mind sufficiently #3 was 
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that she tore the message into fine bits, laid the heap of them should wait to hear from him, or go over there to require an 
in the tiny fireplace and touched a match to them. But she explanation of his extraordinary message, when her heart 
hadn’t the slightest idea why she should be doing that except that stopped beating, for the thick-set, red-faced policeman came 
he enjoined it. strolling into the back yard. Mother Howson sat there on the 
Presently she cottage porch with her. She expected a disclosure of the night’s 
put vut the adventure. 
light and re- But the policeman, coming up to the screen door, merely 
made a good-natured—if. banal—observation on the fine 
weather, then for a moment addressed himself to Tommy. Sur- 
rendering his club to the youngster, he opened the door, came 
onto the porch and informed Roberta that there’d been some 
complaints about the gas thereabouts, and so he wished to look 
at the meter in the kitchen. And he winked at her good- 
naturedly. Her heart beating at the base of her throat, 
she arose and led the way to the kitchen. There she 
felt a benignant and fatherly quality in the man as he 
said to her under his breath: : 
“The chief wants to see you right away. Just go over 
to the City Hall—first door on the right as you go in. 
Step right in there. Tell him you're the lady that come 
over on the trolley from Santa Maria last 
night, that Rooney sent you over. He’ll un- YY 
\\KAAS derstand. I told him you’d come over all S 
“ \. right.” And he added in friendly warn- 
REN ing: “Better go right away.” 
\ She perceived that he was shielding 
\\ her and making it as easy for 
N\\ her as he could, as by calling her 


\ \\ \ aside to give the 
V0) AAA aw 
AY RRR RA A QQ ow WS} 
ANY! \ \S AN WAG y Ns 
\\ WAAR RNY 80 
MARR SSS 7) Zee 

\\ \\" \" 3 ~ AN HT Mis itll *~ 
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Roberta's —_ 4 

fingers stopped, an 

she said to the face in 

the glass: “What a fool you are to go with him!” 


MAA! AY \ 
fy BN \\\\\’ message and letting her go alone. But she 
Wi\\ ““ hadn’t wit enough to thank him—appar- 
L= 4 ently, no wit whatever at the moment. Me- 
Ato chanically she got a hat, and when she 
§ Sj} stepped out on the porch,—where Officer 
. DF, iM y) ,| Rooney had paused for a moment’s neigh- 
turned to bed, to lie wide f 4 ~ borly conversation with Mrs. Howson,— 
awake, staring into the dark, “ her voice uttered itself thus: 


wondering. Sometimes she im HPSS AA A || | | ieee “Mother Howson, would you mind keeping 
comforted herself by decid- ; i SSS We if, an eye on Tommy a few minutes? I’m going 
ing that Coleman’s message | \ a NB AN VMN, = over to a milliner’s to see about having this 
was only a poor joke; yet inf yl | ”\\\\ A N\iMMHHIAWS hat retrimmed.” She had, in a very inci- 
he had never seemed that "Ry AW NAN TTAN dental way, mentioned such a possibility 

stupid. WH Gs i H//0\\ Vif’ | some days before. 
re the _ Naturally she was low-spirited Metul!l'|.,1 Zan is \ a"... Once more she went out by the alley. The 
ze. It in the morning, and her mirror {\ AAT PV ||| ARR ST | VR busy, much-frequented part of Main Street was 
reflected a pale face. At break- \\ 4 \\ 11 eae f\ only three blocks long, and with the distinct 
: a on she checked Tommy’s NW RNa \° \\\\. A \ y character of a winter-resort. There were three 
a ped prattle irritably, and tears AYR \ \\ Ng 2 A SF gaudy motion-picture theaters, shops display- 
‘riend of remorse immediately came into ee = em; . ing curios and other wares affected by tour- 
\.\ ists, a crowd of idling people. Roberta’s 


her eyes. Then Mother Howson 
appeared at the cottage, bland and r ||| 
uncompromising as ever. Roberta \\\ indulgent and not without a touch of con- 


stroy 
ATI 
>,” bURHRR confessed that she had passed a \ \ \\ descension. But to-day, when she walked 


: - nf\ N : \ \ 
AN | | \\ SOON N \"\ attitude toward it had been good-naturedly 


st havé@™e bad night and was suffering from ) \ NARA S down Main Street to obey the summons 
Beyont ae 4 ag headache. N \\ \\\\W®: SS AN ‘sn = of the chief of police, with the invisible 
a the . knew Coleman stayed at | Hessen hand of the law upon her, she felt strangely 
iterated omsettia Hotel, and she \ outcast and stigmatized. She was sure Coleman’s 
ently , was wondering whether she mysterious message referred to this summons, sure 
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that it was all very inimical to her, although she could not 
imagine how. 

Three men were sitting in the office of the chief of police. 
The door opened, and they saw a brown-eyed, shiny-haired 
young woman come in, wearing a simple white dress and broad- 


brimmed straw hat. She looked pale, but diffused an 
air of grace. Her eyes turned to the man in uniform at the 
desk, with a gold-braided cap on his head. Roberta paused 
gracefully and said in her soft, sweet voice: 

“T am Mrs. Howson. Officer Rooney said you wished to see me.” 

The chief brusquely indi- my 
cated a chair a little dis- 
tance from his desk. In 
taking it, Roberta glanced 
at the two other men. One | 
was tall, with a long, deeply 
lined face and thick black 
eyebrows. She recognized 
him as Governor Marchant, | || |} 
who had been pointed out || 
to her the evening before. 
The other man was fleshier 
and almost completely 
bald—very homely, too, 
with a flat nose and 
big mouth. But 
what Roberta par- 







ticularly noticed was the luster of his dark 
eyes. It seemed to her that this man did not 
regard her malevolently as the two other men 
did. 

The chief of police—who was stout, fair 
and freckled, with large, pale eyes—frowned 
at her threateningly and said: “You were at 
the dance at Santa Maria last night.” 

“Yes,” she admitted. 

“You were down at the end of the pier | 
just before you took the boat back.” 

“Ves,” she repeated. 

“Did you see anything of a gold-mesh hand-bag in the 
pavilion?” 

“No,” she replied, all at a loss and with Coleman’s admoni- 
tion in mind. 

Then both the chicf and Governor Marchant—who also was 
evidently in an irritated frame of mind—began cross-examining 
her. It was exasperating enough for the Governor. He had 
been at the greatest pains to give Jasper Sewell and party a 
favorable impression of Florida. And here his niece’s hand-bag 
had been stolen from under their noses. Not only was the jewel- 
set bag itself worth eighteen hundred dollars, but the young 
lady had put half a dozen costly rings and three hundred dol- 
lars in currency into it—Mrs. Marchant herself having told her 
it was foolish to leave so much portable property in one’s room 
at a hotel when one expected to be absent for several hours. 









Two Strange Men 








The Governor was determined to make a prompt example of 
the culprit, and the chief of police felt that his professional 
reputation was involved. 

Now, Mrs. Sewell had been certain the jeweled bag was in 
her work-bag when she went to the pavilion, where she had 
remained perhaps half an hour. She had returned to the hotel, 
and on reaching the veranda had felt of the bottom of her 
work-bag for an object heavier and solider than wool. Her 
sense of touch had discovered no such object, and when she 
opened her work-bag the jewelry was gone. She had given 
an alarm and returned to the pavilion. Search there had failed 
to disclose the missing article. She recalled that a young 
woman had sat behind her on the bench—she herself having 
turned around on the bench to look out at sea, so that for a 































few moments the bag lay behind her — 
and had at- tracted her attention br 
squirming about in an odd manner. 
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The young woman and her 
male companion had disap- 
peared, and as the launch 
which plied between island and mainland was still in sight, it 
seemed most likely they had taken it. 

A message had been telephoned to Pinellas police headquar- 
ters. Officer Rooney had met the trolley-car. Having often 
seen Roberta and Tommy, he had thought it rather unlikely she 
was a thief; so when she abruptly left the car he had let her 
go, for at any rate he knew where to find her. 

Roberta knew nothing that had happened since she and Cole- 
man left the pier, and while she summoned all her wits to meet 
the cross-examination, she was wondering, in the back of het 
mind, why they hadn’t looked under the bench at the pavilion 
and found the bag they were making so much fuss about. 

All in the dark, she stuck to the story which Coleman’s note 
suggested: She had gone to the dance with Mr. Coleman, whom 
she had known in Chicago and who was a friend of her hus 

























































































By Will Payne 


band. They had strolled out to the pavilion to wait for the 
launch. When the launch came in, they took it and came home. 
She had not seen a gold-mesh hand-bag. As Coleman had 
told her to stick to that, she did not mention her hat and rain- 
coat, for the business of looking under the bench would lead 
right up to the point she was fighting away from—the point, 
namely, of having seen the bag at all. 

She didn’t know why she should fight away from that point. 
But her whole position committed her to falsehood. She was 
in a mess that threatened to compromise her—a cornered 
creature, thrilled with fear. The only person in the whole 
situation to whom she could look for help or protection had 
told her to declare she hadn’t seen the bag. Consequently she 
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lied again and again. 


Roberta said in her soft, 

sweet voice: “I am 

Mrs. Howson. Officer 

Rooney said you wished 
to see me.” 
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She was out in the sunshine again, free for the moment— 
but there was not much relief in that. It occurred to her to 
consult the time, and she found it was half-past eleven. She 
had been in there over two hours. Limply she dragged her- 
self homeward. 

They had taken down Botsy’s name, his business address, 
his home address, the names and home address of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howson, and various other particulars. She was wonder- 

ing, with a painful quailing, 
whether it would all be in 

The Pinellas Star that after- 

noon. She had always felt 
that she could _ explain 
Coleman to Botsy easily 
and without embarrass- 

ment; Botsy would un- 
derstand. But she 
knew well enough 
there can be no adequate 
explanation of a woman 
who deliberately gets 
herself into a compro- 
mising mess. She is 
tarred with it, and 
there’s no getting it 
off. She, a married 
woman away from her 
husband, had picked up 
acquaintance with a 
perfect stranger on the 
beach; she had repeated- 
ly met him by stealth of 
nights, leaving her little 
boy algne—finally going 
to this dance at Santa 
Maria, whereby she had 
got herself into the 
hands of the police and 
under suspicion of 
i theft. She knew well 
| enough what a 
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give Botsy, for the 
finger of disgrace 








In the course of the 


cross-examination she learned, from words dropped by the chief : 


of police and Governor Marchant, that the third man in the 
room was Mr. Post, Mayor of Pinellas. He listened, say- 
ing only a word now and then, occasionally rubbing a pudgy 
hand over his shiny bald head. But when he asked hex a ques- 
tion twice or thrice, his voice was courteous. She felt a kindly 
attitude in him. 

Marchant and the chief of police browbeat her openly, lead- 
ing her back over the same ground again and again, trying to 
trap her, hammering away at her. She had no sense of the 
passing of time, all her faculties being too intently absorbed 
in the contest to permit that. At length a door behind her 
opened, and she thought some one looked into the room. The 
Chief arose, leaving the room abruptly, and there was a little 
pause. As her taut nerves relaxed a bit, it seemed to her that 
she had been stretched on the rack for many hours. She was 
parched with thirst and wished for a handkerchief to wipe the 
sweat from her forehead. She wet her dry lips with her 
tongue. 

Mayor Post got up and crossed the room behind her. The 
next moment he was standing beside her, silently offering a glass 
of water. When she drained it, he remarked good-naturedly: 
“Warm in here.” She murmured, and bit her lip to keep grate- 
ful tears from coming into her eyes. 

The chief was gone only a minute or two. Returning, he 
looked at her more forbiddingly than ever; but what he said 
was: 

“We'll look this up further, Mrs. Howson. When we want 
you again, we'll send for you.” 

he understood that she was free to go, and stood up. She 
had nothing to say to Governor Marchant and the chief of po- 
lice, but she (ooked down at the bald and florid Mayor Post with 
a faint, pathetic little smile—very humble in its shadowy grati- 
tude, as a thoroughly beaten dog might perhaps look at the 
ee person present who had abstained from giving it a 
















pointed at a man’s 
wife is hard to bear. 
Nothing really takes 
off the stain. 
Mother and Father 
Howson and Tommy 
were not in sight 
when she reached 
home, and she was 
grateful for that lit- 
tle respite. She went 
to the bureau in her 
bedroom at the cot- 
tage to get a hand- 
kerchief, and as soon 
as she opened the 
Uj} drawer a slight note 
| 4 of disorder struck 
7 fm her eye. As she 
F 7" looked further, 
= notes of disorder mul- 
tiplied; and she present- 
ly understood that the cottage had been searched in her absence 
—no doubt by detectives looking for the bag. They had gone 
through the bureau, her trunk, even the bed and the kitchen. 
In fact, the chief of police had purposely held her so the 
search might be completed, and it was the searchers’ report 
that prompted the Chief—much disappointed—to let her go. 
Both officials believed she had taken the bag, for Mrs. Sewell’s 
report raised a strong presumption of it. Officer Rooney had 
taken Coleman directly from the trolley to police headquarters 
the night before, and it was soon clear that Coleman, in a din- 
ner coat and with no outer garment, could not be concealing 
a gold-mesh bag. The woman must have it. The result of 
searching the cottage disappointed the chief—and gave him the 
opinion that Roberta was a more skillful and practiced thief 
than he had supposed. 
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Roberta did not even resent the search. She knew she had 
not taken the bag, and had only an incidental interest in what 
had become of it. What she dreaded was any disclosure of her 
situation. A statement in The Star that she had been to the 
dance with Coleman but was honorably acquitted of any sus- 
picion of having stolen a young lady’s hand-bag would have 
been almost as mortal to her as a sentence to jail. 

She couldn’t believe the affair was ended, and her mind 
dragged her around in a grueling coil about it. She supposed 
they might be telegraphing to Botsy, or to the Chicago police, 
to question Botsy about Coleman. And she thought of tele- 
graphing him herself—at least of writing him, at once, a full 
explanation. She supposed they would be questioning Father 
and Mother Howson; and she thought of making a confession 
to them, appealing for their support. In her forlorn and dis- 
mal state, the idea of support from any quarter was very tempt- 
ing. She could see herself saying to them: “Only help me out 
of this, and you need never speak to me again!” 


UT no doubt Mother Howson would feel it her duty to tell 
Botsy, and that was the crux of it all—that he should see 
her in a scandalous plight which she had brought upon 

herself through her willfulness and folly. He would believe her, 
pity her—and blame her. Forever afterward he would see her 
as a woman who picked up strange men to run around with of 
nights and got herself into nasty messes. And she wouldn’t 
have him seeing her in that way. Cornered, wounded by the 
archers and harried by the hounds, she called up her will. 
Looking at her white, wide-eyed image in the glass, she whis- 
pered: “I got myself into it, and I'll get myself out or die!” 
It reminded her how she had looked at herself in the glass 
when she was doing her hair the evening before, and she 
moaned: “Oh, what a fool! What an awful fool!” 

The Star that afternoon did not contain her name; but its 
column-long account of the theft of the bag concluded with a 
paragraph that stopped her heart—to wit: “Chief Matters is 
confident he has his hand on the culprit, who is being kept 
under close surveillance. Important developments are expected 
to-morrow.” 

All the afternoon she had been wondering—with some nat- 
ural resentment—why she didn’t hear from Coleman. Cer- 
tainly he could find means of communicating with her—making 
an appointment. It was terribly necessary to find out what his 
note meant and why she mustn’t mention having seen the bag. 
At six o’clock she resolved to wait no longer, whatever the risks. 
So she went over to a drugstore on Main Street where there 
was an inclosed: telephone-booth and called up the Poinsettia 
Hotel. When she asked for Mr. Coleman, there was a delay of 
minutes. Then a voice said: “Hello! This is Mr. Coleman.” 

But it didn’t sound like Coleman’s voice, and with an appre- 
hensive prickling of the nerves, she replied: “This is Mrs. How- 
son. How are you to-day?” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” the voice answered, and there was a pause— 
the person at the other end of the wire evidently waiting for her 
to say more. The pause prolonged itself; then the voice asked: 
“How are you?” 

“Very well,” she replied amiably. ‘“Good-by!” And she 
hung up the receiver. She was sure it wasn’t Mr. Coleman, 
and felt more bewildered than ever. 

She went to bed—the only refuge—almost as soon as it was 
dark, pleading her headache. But her mind wouldn’t stop its 
labor. She only dozed fitfully. 


HE next day nothing happened. The hours just dragged 
leadenly by, each with sixty times sixty qualms. But 
worn out, she slept that night. And with that refreshment 

she arose early with a comforting idea—namely, she would put 
the cottage to rights. Immediately after breakfast she at- 
tacked it vigorously, wiping, dusting, rearranging: everything 
that could be wiped, dusted, rearranged—working ruthlessly, 
much as a man in solitary confinement paces and counts his 
steps to keep from going insane. 

Having finished the little living-room, she went to the porch, 
and there at once saw her old sailor hat and rain-coat. They at 
least could be dusted and hung up anew. Turning the rain- 
coat about, she felt an odd object in its baglike pocket. Won- 
dering what it might be, she thrust her hand in and drew forth 
a gold-mesh bag set with gems. Ali agape, she was holding it 
up on the front porch in broad daylight when she recovered 
a sufficiently to conceal it under the rain-coat and go 
inside. 


Two Strange Men 


After some blank moments it came to her that Coleman must 
have put it there. Instead of replacing it beneath the bench, 
he must have slipped it under her rain-coat. She remembered 
that he had carried her coat until she sprang from the car. He 
must have put the bag into the coat pocket, meaning to take it 
out before surrendering the garment to her. But the policeman 
had boarded the car; she had jumped off abruptly, and— 

There was no other explanation. Partly, she understood his 
message now. He had told her to deny having seen the bag, 
to conceal it in a mattress—had said: “We will send it back.” 
Then the complications of the present situation began to unfold. 
Her companion, for whom she had vouched, had taken the bag. 
lt was in her possession after she had denied ever having seen 
it. How could she validate any plea of not guilty? 

She thought, wildly, of several expedients, such as burying 
the bag in the yard after dark, or going to the beach and throw- 
ing it in the sea. But it was a stolen article, and she an acces- 
sory to the theft. It belonged to that girl at Santa Maria. 
Destroying it wasn’t satisfactory. Yet she realized that every 
moment it was in her possession involved a frightful risk. They 
had missed it in their first search, for who would have thought 
of looking in the pocket of an old rain-coat hanging on the 
front porch? But they might come again. 

She thought again of telling Father and Mother Howson every- 
thing and asking their help. But again she clenched her hands, 
for that meant Botsy. Her own profuse, genial father, with 
various faults, had not been lacking in courage. As she beat 
against the walls of her dilemma, trying to find a way out, a 
face came up in her recollection—the face of a perfectly strange 
man. A few minutes later she took her resolution. 

Mayor Post was prosperously engaged in the real-estate 
business with an office over the Citrus National Bank, of which 
he was a director. He was looking over the morning’s mail there 
when his stenographer stepped in and handed him a slip of 
paper on which four or five words had been hastily written with 
a lead-pencil. The Mayor regarded them gravely a moment and 
said apathetically: “Show her in.” 


and broad-brimmed straw hat that he had seen before, 

and as pale as when she had entered the office of the chief 
of police. She was carrying an embroidered cloth hand-bag. 
Gliding gracefully into the chair at the end of his desk, she 
folded her hands on the bag in her lap, stooped toward him a 
little to look earnestly into his face and began with a slightly 
tremulous note in her sweet voice: 

“T didn’t tell you the truth the other day, Mr. Post.” 

Steadily—except as now and then her breath seemed to run 
out, so that. her voice faltered and she stopped to fill her lungs 
—she told him the whole story from beginning to end; and at 
the conclusion, opening her bag, she laid the stolen gold-mesh 
article on his desk. And she was quite aware that he had per- 
fectly good grounds for turning her over to the police. 

Stout Mayor Post had listened to her without comment, his 
lustrous eyes steadily on her face, now and then compressing 
his wide lips or rubbing a hand over his bald head, his face 
judiciously impassive. At the conclusion he opened the gold- 
mesh bag and emptied its glittering contents of rings and 
bank-notes on his desk, counting the rings and the notes. Re- 
placing them in the jeweled bag, he dropped the latter into a 
drawer in his desk and rubbed his head again. 

“Well,” he began, with no sign of emotion, “I’m right glad 
you came, Mrs. Howson. I knew you didn’t tell us the truth 
the other day. The Governor is all stirred up over this case— 
bound to make an example, you know. Detectives have been 
working on it—a lot of money spent running it down.” He 
was speaking to her with grave, impassive deliberation; and in 
that fashion he added: 

“Guess there’s no doubt your friend Coleman is Billy Cole, 
an expert forger and bank-swindler. Seems he must have been 
lying low, down here, after a job in Omaha. The descriptions 
tally, far as we can get ’em by wire. He put up a good bluff 
when he was taken to police headquarters that night of the 
dance, so Chief Matters didn’t keep as tight a finger on him as 
he might have. He slipped away. Looks as though this Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen over at Santa Maria were a pair that spe- 
cializes in hotel-robberies. They skipped too. We’re hoping to 
bag all three of them yet, but it seems the police have hoped 
that before.” 

Broad and impassive, he considered for a moment. “From 
what you tell me now, I suppose that (Continued on page 86) 


Rana bro came in wearing the same simple street-dress 








































CPrrEr’s heart may 

have had a “murmur,” 

but the exciting events 

of this story show that 

it was a big one, and 

located in precisely the 
right place. 


PETER GETS 


Real 


By ROYAL BROWN 


ETER PEABODY had achieved a philosophy which he 
thought well of. He was an American and neither 
pessimist nor pacifist. Nevertheless, declared Peter, 
this country was crude—a good deal like a loud- 
mouthed cocky kid. Europe, on the other hand, was a finished 
proposition—grown up, you know. Here he spoke with assur- 
ance and from experience; he had once spent six weeks in 
Europe. You could knock Germany all you wanted to, he had 
also remarked, but you had to hand it to her—she got results. 

To remind Peter that a majority of the nations of the world, 
including his own, were all quite desirous of handing Germany 
something was to waste words. He was, he would have you 
understand, for America first and last, but that kind of patri- 
otism which was the mere distillation of provincialism was the 
sign of a half-baked intellect. 

One of Peter’s ancestors had dropped his pitchfork, snatched 
up a musket and gone out to meet the redcoats at Concord 
Bridge, all at ten minutes’ notice. Another had hauled up a 
cannon from the hold of his ship and taken a pot-shot at a 
Britisher in 1812 without knowing whether the war was offi- 
cially on, or not. And Peter’s own maternal grandfather had 
electrified the courtroom in which he was fighting a case 
(a losing case, his adversary had always maintained) by an- 
nouncing that Fort Sumter having been fired on, he was off to 
volunteer, instanter. 

It is possible that Peter would have done likewise, if the 
United States had postponed the war until June, instead of 
declaring it in April. As it was, he finished his college course. 
This, his mother argued, with the gentle obstinacy that was 
the alloy in the gold of her sweet softness, was only right and 
proper. He was so near finished that it would be a pity for 
him not to take his degree. Peter’s Uncle Peabody, who had 
produced the funds for Peter’s education, said very sarcas- 
tically: “Doubtless the war can wait until he arrives.” 

In June, however, Peter presented himself as a potential 
sacrifice upon his country’s altar. He was a candidate for the 
second Plattsburg camp, and quite willing to go. It was the 
sporting thing. He entered the examining-room, very naked 
and wholly unashamed. There were quite six feet of him, 
symmetrically put together, and save for a band of white where 
his rowing tights had intervened, beautifully bronzed; even 
his crisp, fair hair was sunburned. He surrendered himself to 
the physician’s tests with an understandable complacency. That 
he was rejected gave him a jolt. 

z “Matter with my heart?” he repeated, utterly astounded. 

Why, I rowed with Harvard at New London last week.” 

; “That’s the trouble,” the physician condescended to explain. 

They May take you in the draft, but our instructions are 
rigid.” And then, just as if Peter had dropped in for a shave 
oNeat ret, he turned from him to the waiting throng with 
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Peter took it philosophically: It was the United States’ loss, 
not his. The sawbones, he assured his mother, was probably 
a bonehead. Mrs. Peabody was vastly relieved but vaguely 
affronted. She told Uncle Peabody so, who grunted and then, 
closeting himself with the rejected but not dejected hero-elect, 
demanded bluntly what he did intend to do. 

It was, of course, necessary that Peter do something. He 
realized he could no longer count on his Uncle Peabody’s benefi- 
cence. But— 

“Haven’t you got an idea, a definite one?” Uncle Peabody 
broke out with a characteristic choler. 

Peter explained that there was no real rush, and— 

“I’m going to give you fifty dollars and a letter of introduc- 
tion to a friend of mine in Michigan,” declared Uncle Pea- 
body. “The fifty is the last you'll get from me, and I hope that 
you have too much decency to sponge on your mother.” 

This, Peter decided, was a sign that Uncle Peabody’s gout 
was behaving rather worse than usual. But he humored the 
= lad by accepting both the letter of introduction and the 

ty. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I'll return the fifty. And of course 
I have always fully intended to return to you the amount you’ve 
spent on me.” 

“You had better concentrate on the fifty,’ 
body. “TI’ll be glad to get that much back.” 

Even Uncle Peabody’s gout could not be forgiven that. Peter 
returned the fifty. “T’il keep the letter,” he said with dignity. 
“T presume that didn’t cost you anything.” 

“It may,” said Uncle Peabody. “Ed Prentiss is an old friend 
of mine—” 

Peter, however, was withdrawing, with the step and the mien 
of a young Roman emperor. He knew he could borrow fifty 
easily. There were two things that could be said in Peter’s 
behalf: he never wore those heavily rimmed shell spectacles, 
and almost everybody called him Pete. 

“Sure fifty’s.enough?” asked Tommy Copeland, who had not 
only been born with a golden spoon in his mouth but had had 
golden spoons thrust into it regularly ever since. “Better take 
a century.” 

Peter took it—he might as well have some leeway. 

“T say,” Tommy went on, “why don’t you wait over until 
next week. The governor is going West, and I’m to tag along. 
He’ll have his private car, and there’ll be plenty of room. I 
never heard of your stop—what’s its name?” 

“Prentiss—Prentiss, Michigan,” supplied Peter. 

“Well, we go right through Detroit, and we can drop you 
somewhere near by all O. K.,” said Tommy. And then, as Peter 
hesitated: “It will give you a chance to drop down to Prides 
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said Uncle Pea- 
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with us, for the week-end. Come on—you’ve got all the rest 
of your life to work in.” 

This struck Peter as quite true, and so he acquiesced. 

The week-end at Prides proved quite worth while. There 
was one girl in particular who understood him and his ambi- 
tions perfectly, and who was quite beautifully certain he would 
realize them. 

“Tll have to get the feel of things—strike my gait, as it 
were,” he conceded. “But that hadn’t ought to take long.” 

“Of course not,” she breathed, her eyes as wonderful as the 
vaulted arch of night-spangled blue above them. 

It occurred to Peter that she was rather the sort that 
knights once went forth to battle for. The fact that she already 
had a knight was an anticlimax. 

“She’- engaged to Bill Andrews,” said Tommy. 
him, don’t you?” 

“Went over in the sophomore year to drive an ambulance,” 
corroborated Peter. 

“He’s fighting now,” said Copeland. An instant later he 
added with a wistful whimsicality: “Darn my flat feet!” 

The trip westward was without event. The senior Copeland, 
a big, grayly grim-visaged man, acknowledged Peter’s presence 
with a nod and thereafter paid him no more attention than he 
would a puppy. He was an extremely busy man—he carried a 
private secretary even when traveling. The latter was fem- 
inine and personable. Peter was disposed to treat her with 
tolerance, but she would not reciprocate. She scorned him, 
which amused Peter. He was a Boston Peabody; and she, 
when you came down to it, was only a superstenog—such as he 
would have himself ere long. 


ETER’S journey de luxe came to an end at Detroit. He 

said good-by to Tommy and boarded a train for Prentiss. 

He had to ride in a day-coach, in which he secured a meas- 
ure of privacy by turning the seat ahead back and putting his 
bag on the part not occupied by his feet. Then he produced a 
magazine and settled himself down in comfort. As the time to 
start drew near, the coach began to fill. Most of the new- 
comers were foreigners—Poles, Slavs, a few Italians and many 
Austrians. 

Peter put a finger in his magazine and surveyed them with 
calm interest. In Europe, he thought, such people would be 
herded off by themselves. Although it became apparent that 
there were hardly seats enough to go around, Peter made no 
move to surrender any of the seating capacity he had usurped. 
The newcomers looked at him, but they did not dispute his 
right to this. 

The train was just starting when a late arrival worked her 
way down the aisle. She was quick-eyed, self-assured and 
every bit as American as Peter. She paused beside him. 

“Ts this seat engaged?” she demanded. 

“Not at all,” Peter assured her, bringing his feet down with 
an alacrity that should have given her gratification. Instead 
her eyes, which were a clear reddish brown, flashed scorn and 
indignation. 

“Please put your bag up,” she said peremptorily. 

Peter stared at her, mildly surprised, but complied. As he 
rose, he caught sight for the first time—this in justice to Peter 
—of a woman standing in the aisle. She was short, squat and 
flat-nosed; in her eyes was the stolid resignation of the Slav 
peasant. Peter turned just in time to help the girl swing the 
seat ahead back into place again. 

“You sit here,” she directed the woman, indicating the seat 
beside Peter. 

Peter looked grieved and vexed. The girl, however, ignored 
him pointedly. “In here,” she repeated as the woman, bewil- 
dered, turned to a swarthy man behind her. The latter pressed 
forward and flashed an expansive smile. 

“She my woman—she sit with me,” he explained liquidly if 
brokeniy. “You sit there with him. Maybe’”—with a still 
wider grin—“he be your man.” 

Peter also grinned. He felt that the tables had been turned 
upon his tormentor—rather! She hesitated ever so briefly and 
then sat down. 

“T wonder,” she ventured with an inexplicable change of-ex- 
pression that would have warned Peter had he been older or 
wiser—or even married, “if you aren’t Mr. Peabody.” 

Peter nodded with expectant complacency. He was used to 
being recognized just like that, because of his varsity fame. 

“T thought so,” she said. “I’ve heard of you. ‘Somebody 
—it was your uncle I think—wrote to Mr. Prentiss about you.” 


“Remember 
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“Oh!” said Peter. 

“T think,” she went on, a shade too ingenuously, “that you 
certainly are courageous to come, after the letter Mr. Prentiss 
wrote your uncle.” 

“Letter—what letter?” demanded Peter. 

“You didn’t know about it?” she asked, as if surprised. And 
as Peter’s face said very plainly he did not, she added: “Then 
perhaps I’d better not say anything more.” 

“T insist,” said Peter, through lips suddenly grown stiff. 


ROM the way she still hesitated, no one—or at least not 
F Peter—would have guessed that she had hoped he would 
insist. 

“T suppose it isn’t exactly a secret, anyhow,” she confessed, 
“because Mr. Prentiss will keep his office door open after warm 
—_ comes, and half the clerks can hear what he says. 

eo” 

“Go on,” commanded Peter. 

“He said that he had troubles of his own these days, and 
that he didn’t thank your uncle for wishing any half—” She 
paused apologetically. 

“Go on,” said Peter again. 

“Half-baked college grad on him; but that if he couldn’t 
find a job for you back East, to ship you along, and that he’d 
put you in the forge-department.” 

“Anything else?” demanded Peter, savagely sarcastic. 

“Only that he was willing to bet that you’d quit before the 
month was up,” she flashed at him. 

Peter felt that this merited an instant and crushing reply, 
but somehow or other he couldn’t seem to think of 
anything appropriate. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, half repentant, “but you made me tell 
you.” As if he could have! 

Peter, however, had decided to ignore her, and was doing so, 
very pointedly. 

“Prentiss!” announced the brakeman. 

The girl rose, glanced at Peter and after an instant of hesi- 
tation said: “It isn’t too late yet; you can still quit—” 

This was adding insult to injury, as Peter’s expression showed. 
He turned his back on her and took down his bag. He was 
not going to quit, but he was not going to butt in where he 
and his many talents were not appreciated. There were doubt- 
less other places in which a job was to be had in this town. 

One glance at Prentiss, as seen from the railroad station, 
made it almost painfully plain to Peter that as far as that town 
was concerned, the man for whom it was named was the only 
pebble in the brook. The great plant, with the name, “Prentiss 
Twist-drill Company” in great metal letters against the sky- 
line, was its sole excuse for being. He turned and went into 
the station. 

“When does the next train go to Detroit?” he asked. 

“Seven-thirty-five,” said the ticket-agent. 

Four hours to wait! Peter returned to the platform, crowded 
with the foreigners the train had deposited there. They stood 
patiently and stolidly in groups, through which a large and 
exceedingly red-faced man who had boundless energy and the — 
gift of tongues worked his way. 

The red-faced man stopped in front of Peter. “American?” 
he demanded. And without waiting for an answer: “Got 4 
number?” Peter had not. “Well, go along anyway,” said the 
red-faced man with blended weariness and impatience. “You 
can talk to the employment manager in the morning.” 

Peter wondered where he was supposed to go and why, but 
the other seemed to think that this was the end of it. He 
passed quickly on to the man who stood behind Peter, @ 
fellow dressed in workingman’s best but with a touch of dis 
tinction about him—in the set of his shoulders and the poise of 
his closely cropped dark head. As he caught Peter’s glance 
upon him, he smiled, as at a kindred spirit. 

“Well, go along, anyway; you can see the employment mai- 
ager in the morning,” the red-faced man told him also and 
moved on. 

“I wish,” ventured Peter, “that you would tell me what he 
means by my having a number—and where he expects me to go.” 


Ts other smiled again. “Most of these men,” he ex 
plained, “were hired wholesale by a Detroit agency and 
shipped along. They’re going to work for the Prentis# 
Twist-drill Company, you know.” 
“But they can’t even speak English,” protested Peter. 2 
“No, but they. can carry heavy loads while they are learning— 
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“So—he fights for England?” said Vorse. “Oh,” Peter replied easily, “all he wants is a chance at the Hun.” 


and labor is scarce these days.” He paused and eyed Peter. 

‘Are you after a job?” 
“I am,” Peter acknowledged. And then as the Slovaks and 
sncy aa Poles, Italians and Czechs and Austrians gathered up their im- 
Prentiss. pedimenta and got into motion, Peter Peabody, Harvard, ’17, 
Be icked up his bag and went along shoulder to shoulder with his 

ye acquaintance. 

T'd give ten dollars,” he thought with cheerful disregard 


of the fact that he didn’t have it, “if Tommy could see me 
now.” 

Even the uncompromising appearance of the company lodg- 
ing-house in which Peter shortly found himself failed to 
dampen this mood. He and his companion took a room to- 
gether. The latter, with a frankness that apparently matched 
Peter’s, said that his name was Frederick Vorse and that he 
was a university man too. When Peter’s eyes looked the ques- 
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tion that his lips were too polite to phrase, Vorse simply 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Needs must, when the devil drives,” Vorse said, and then 
he sat down on his cot in their hole-in-the-wall and watched 
Peter unpack. 


ing had any medals on them, as Peter told Vorse. The 

morning, however, was beautiful, and Peter’s spirit re- 
mained undiminished. He strolled to the plant, regarded it with 
the eye of a conqueror and then was directed to the employment 
manager’s office. The latter’s name was Sewall, and he proved 
to be a pleasantly shrewd-faced and exceedingly affable chap. 
He glanced, through thick-lensed glasses, at the routine applica- 
tion form which Peter had filled out, and he seemed impressed. 

“De you want office work?” he asked. Before Peter could 
answer, he went on quickly: “The place we really need men 
is in the plant itself. There is four times as much opportunity 
for a man that starts there, and—well, I’d be mighty glad to 
see a few chaps like you working there.” 

“Why?” demanded Peter. 

“We employ about fifteen hundred men of every nationality,” 
explained Sewall frankly. “The outstanding nationality is un- 
fortunately Austrian. Of course, since the declaration of war 
these are all enemy aliens.” 

“But they are not all actual enemies, are they?” demanded 
Peter. 

“No, they aren’t,” Sewall admitted. “But—well, I know’— 
he smiled—‘‘where one man can get an automatic pistol with- 
out reaching very far.” 

He stopped to consult a memorandum. “The forge-depart- 
ment is hollering for help. It isn’t exactly the pleasantest place 
in the world to work in, but it will give you an idea of an 
important process. Are you game?” 

That was a challenge Peter never failed to meet. Sewall 
smiled understandingly. “All right—report to the foreman,” 
he directed. “And remember that externally things are very 
sweet, but that German agents are persistent and pestiferous. 
And also that such guards as we have are purely informal and 
do not parade around in brass buttons.” 

He rose and held out his hand. “I recognized your name and 
fame at once. I’m a Yale man, but I'll admit that you chaps 
have been showing us some rowing these last few years. Good 
luck!” 

This was exceedingly pleasant. But before that day was 
finished, Peter wondered if Yale had not put something over 
on Harvard. The forge-department proved an inferno of heat, 
of tremendous noise and of reeking odors which were the blend 
of human sweat and many gases. Here Peter, stripped to the 
waist,-passed red-hot blanks to the skilled mechanics who 
operated the forge hammers. 

The coarse fare at the boarding-house was wonderful to Peter 
that night. Afterward he went to his hole-in-the-wall and lay 
on his cot, relaxing his tired muscles while,he smoked. After 
the heat of the forge-department, the room seemed cool. Later 
Vorse came in. He had, he said, been put in the inspecting-room. 

“They picked you for a sucker,” he told Peter succinctly. 
“The sort of stuff you’re doing is handed out to Polacks. Why 
don’t you make a holler?” 

Peter yawned mightily and said he guessed he could. stand 
it for a time, anyway. Peter had his faults, hut lack of game- 
ness was not among them. 


‘| = heat and the smells were as bad as ever,-during the 


N ‘ine tat dinner that night nor breakfast the next morn- 


rest of that week, but the muscular strain grew less—there 

was a knack to the handling of the blanks, he discovered. 
Sunday came as a day of blessed surcease. Peter was avid for 
the out-of-doors, and he set off by himself into the woods. He 
plunged about these for hours; the sweetness of growing things, 
the clean heat of the open, had taken on a new and infinite 
preciousness to him. 

The odor of frying bacon came to him suddenly toward the 
tag end of the afternoon. A moment later Peter broke through 
the underbrush onto the clean shore of the lake and there 
discovered the bacon and the fryer thereof. It was the girl 
with whom he had had the encounter that first day on the 
train. She was kneeling before a little collapsible gridiron, be- 
neath which embers of wood glowed lustily. She was hatless, 
and the breeze was having its way with her colorful hair. Even 
as she looked up, startled, she automatically pushed a wisp of 
it back into place. 
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She was the first to recover. She smiled up at him with 
frank friendliness. ‘“I was sure,” she said, “that it was a wild 
animal of some sort.” 

Amazingly Peter forgot that he had a grievance against her. 
He smiled back. “I’m not,” he said explosively. Then as she 
moved quickly to turn a slice of bacon, he watched her appre- 
ciatively. 

“T’m having a bacon-bat,” she said, glancing back at him. 
es you join me? There is plenty—I’ve a whole jar 
there.” 

“Will I!” he retorted, sniffing zestfully. 

The bacon, he assured her, was the best he had ever tasted. 
And as he had eaten a prodigious quantity of it,—to say noth- 
ing of bread-and-butter sandwiches and cookies,—he must have 
meant it. She smiled at him, met his gaze squarely and can- 
didly. 

“T behaved disgracefully on the train Monday,” she said. Ey 

Peter promptly proved that he could be a gentleman—and §@ 
a liar. 

“Oh, but I did,” she persisted. She hesitated, as if striving 
to phrase an apology. 

“Let’s forget it,” he said boyishly. 

She glanced at him. “That’s sporting of you,” she said in 
a tone that Peter at least found no flaws in. She consulted 
her wrist-watch and sprang up, with swift grace. “It will be 
getting dark soon,” she said, and added: “Perhaps J can drop 
you at—” 

“My apartments,” Peter cut in. “Will you?” 

“If you don’t mind riding in a flivver.” 

Peter assured her that he infinitely preferred flivvers. And 
relieving her of the paraphernalia of the bacon-bat, he followed 
her down a wood-trail into which the level rays of the setting 
sun sent an amber glow, to where a runabout was drawn up 
beside the road. 

“Tt’s an awful extravagance,” she said, “but I adore it.” 





HE first stars were winking their eyes open when she 

brought the car to a standstill in front of the company’s 

barracks. Peter sprang out. “Thank you,” he said; 

and then with a certain swift wistfulness he added: “Do you— 
bacon-bat every Sunday?” 

“Most every Sunday,” she confessed. 

That was all. But Peter went up the rough stairs to his 
hole-in-the-wall two at a time. Voices arguing in a foreign 
tongue came to his ears, but this was not unusual, and he paid 
no heed to them until, pausing on his threshold, he realized 
that one of the speakers was Vorse. The latter looked up at 
him with a quick frown of suspicion. But Peter was in a mood 
just then that nothing could shadow. 

“Hullo!” he said unconcernedly. “Am I butting in?” 

Vorse’s expression relaxed. “Not at all,” he said, and then 
as Peter took off his coat and threw it on his bed, he nodded 
to the other occupant of the room, who sullenly withdrew. 

“Have a good walk?” asked Vorse. 

“Great!” declared Peter with vast enthusiasm. 

He was the Peter of undergraduate days that night. He felt 
a certain exhilaration that cannot be explained—and which 
need not be. Stretching himself on his cot, he orated pro 
foundly on many subjects until he came, inevitably, to the 
war and its conduct. That, he told Vorse, was enough to make 
angels weep. * 

“Washington,” he declared, “is all bound up in red tape 
You can say what you want to, but an autocracy like Get 
many moves faster and accomplishes more, at a crisis, than@ 
democracy. If the Kaiser or his advisers say something oughit 
to be done, it is done. But if Wilson wants to put sone 
through, it has to go before Congress, and there is no end @ 
log-rolling and playing politics before it is done.” 

From the way he spoke, one would have thought he was 
daily touch with the capital. He commented and criticia 
with that freedom which always surprises and frequently mit 
leads a foreigner. 

“You seem to have a far better understanding of the sitl® 
tion than the average American,” Vorse broke in. He co® 
sidered an instant and then added: “I myself am a Russiat= 
perhaps you did not know it?” 

7 “T always had a hunch you were a foreigner,” acknowledged 
eter. 

Vorse smiled, with a certain charm, as he could. “I kno 
I speak English too well for a native,” he acknowledged. 
a matter of fact, I am a political exile.” 








































Peter discovered the bacon and the fryer thereof. It was the girl with whom he had had the encounter on the train. 
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Evidently he did not care to discuss himself, however. He 
shifted quickly to world-politics, giving Germany her due with 
what Peter interpreted as fine sportsmanship. 

“Educated men will admit,” he declared, “that Germany is 
doing just what every nation has done sometime or another— 
Belgium for instance: consider the Congo atrocities. How 
about England and her colonization schemes? Consider Gibral- 
tar—a plain usurpation of that which is Spain’s by right.” 

Peter, as an educated man, nodded gravely. He was a 
much better talker than listener; deprived of the floor, he 
was letting his thoughts roam elsewhere. She certainly had 
stunning hair— 

Vorse finally ran down (the phrase was Peter’s) and proceeded 
to go through the setting-up exercises that were a part of his 
daily régime. He put a certain military precision into these; 
and Peter, observing his back-muscles in action, paid them 
the tribute of a greater attention than he had his arguments. 


greatly from his first, although on Tuesday he was trans- 
ferred, unexpectedly, from the forge-department to the 
hardening-room. In a way it was promotion, but it brought little 
improvement in surroundings. The room was absolutely dark 
save for the glaring signal-lamps and the sullen red glow of the 
myriads of hardening-furnaces, each filled with molten lead. 
The thunderous roar of the oil-fires reverberated through it 
ceaselessly. Though the heat was almost as great as in the 
forge-department, Peter could no longer work stripped to the 
waist. Now he wore his undershirt, and over that a leather 
apron to protect him from the volcanic intensity of his furnace. 
The signal-lamps were rainbow-hued: as they flashed their 
warning, the man in charge of the furnace lifted the drills from 
their fiery bath. It was, the foreman told Peter, the critical 
moment in the making of a drill. The gradations of time and 
temperature were far too fine for human senses, but a machine 
with sight and touch infinitely finer than that granted to man 
had been fashioned to meet the need. 
“Watch your signal-lights,” the foreman told him suc- 
cinctly. 
The day was further marked by a telegram he found waiting 
for him when he reached the lodging-house that night. It was 
from Tommy Copeland, and it read: 


In Canada they don’t give a hoot whether an aviator has 
flat feet or not. We who are about to fly salute you. 


It caused Peter a passing pang. He had~ ays felt that the 
aviation branch was his game—a feeling ‘uat he shared with 
three or four million other young Amer ans. Also he expe- 
rienced a less worthy emotion which had, as its basis, the 
knowledge that Tommy, who had always followed, was in the 
lead now. Still when he tossed the telegram to Vorse, he took 
pride in Tommy. 

““So—he fights for England?” said Vorse. 

“Oh, that doesn’t worry Tommy any,” Peter replied easily, 
“all he wants is a chance to take a crack at the Hun.” 

If he had been looking at Vorse instead of staring into va- 
cancy, he would have seen the veins start out on his room- 
mate’s forehead. 


4 b- second week of Peter’s stay in Prentiss did not differ 


T occurred to Peter several times that week that he had been 
I a muff, not to ask the girl if he might call on her. When 
Sunday finally came, he was at the lake long before she ar- 
rived. As a result, she received a far more impetuous greeting 
than Peter Peabody, Harvard, ’17, and an “H” man, had hither- 
to deemed it consistent with his importance to show any girl. 

“T thought,” he said reproachfully, “that you weren’t 
coming.” 

She deftly regained possession of her hand. “I was de- 
layed,” she explained, and let it go at that; it wasn’t necessary, 
of course, to tell him that she had made up her mind half a 
dozen times not to come. 

Peter simply took a long deep breath. Now that she had 
come, he felt too happy, at her presence, to probe her tardiness. 
He watched while she made preparations for the primitive 
repast; and as she spread a tiny cloth, he produced a box of 
candy, gorgeously caparisoned as to cover. 

“My contribution to the party,” he said. “It looks like a 
Polack’s present to his best girl, but it is the best Prentiss pro- 
vides.” 

She acknowledged it with a nod and smile of thanks. And 
after that, there was a blessed interval during which she broiled 
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the bacon and they both feasted prodigiously. And still later 
ke lay outstretched, with a pipe in his mouth, and decided that 
life was well worth the living. 

“Whom is that for,” he asked suddenly, with a gesture toward 
the sweater she was knitting. 

“My brother—he’s in the service,” she said. 

“T tried for Plattsburg,” he ventured, “but they turned me 
down—bad heart-action, they said. But they’re boobs, any- 
how. Tommy Copeland, a friend—” 

“They turned you down!” she said. And when he nodded, 
she added impetuously: “I wondered why—” Then she col- 
ored and bit her lip. 

“You thought I was a slacker?” he supplied, amused. 

“No—I know that many men have good reasons for not 
going,” she said. She paused and regarded him, her eyes warm 
and approving. “Anyhow,” she said, “you are doing your bit 
here.” 

“T’ve been promoted—I’m in the hardening-room,” declared 
Peter. 

“In the hardening-room?” she repeated. “Why—isn’t that 
splendid! I know they have heen having trouble there. It is 
one of the most important operations—but you know that, of 
course.” 


ETER nodded. “And it’s so vital at this time,’ she went 
on, “that every drill should count.” 

“Why?” asked Peter idly—he was thinking what an 
adorable combination a short upper lip and a small round chin 
made. 

“Why?” she repeated in surprise. “Because if the United 
States is ever going to get prepared, we need every drill—” 

“What we really need,” Peter broke in, “is shells and air- 
planes and guns. If I had my way, I'd take every factory in 
the country and make them manufacture munitions and such 
things and nothing else.” 

She stared at him. “You wouldn’t make drills?” she ques- 
tioned as if she could hardly credit her ears. 

“Why not take part of a factory over and make airplanes, 
for instance?” he countered. 

It became evident that she was not a notably patient young 
person. “Don’t you know,” she said scathingly, “that you can’t 
make airplanes or shells or guns or—or anything without 
drills?” 

Peter didn’t know it, but he was quick enough to sense dan- 
ger ahead. “Oh, of course,” he hedged, “you need some—” 

“You need every single drill you can get,” she assured him 
mercilessly. “In a three-inch shell there are seventy drilled 
holes—in an airplane more than four thousand, in a field-gun 
over twelve hundred.” 

Peter endeavored to rally, but she gave him no chance. 
“Why, over three hundred miles of drilled hole is shot off every 
day in France. Can’t you see why drills are needed? Cant 
you see why, whenever anything goes wrong in the plant, we 
suspect a German agent had something to do with it?” 

Peter could see, but he did not like the way in which 
his vision had been cleared. There was silence for a mo 
ment. 

“I’m sorry that I was so vehement,” she broke out, “but there 
are many things going wrong in the plant—little things that are 
difficult to trace but which make so much difference. And 
there is so much depending upon all us Americans if Germany is 
to be beaten—as she must be. Whenever I think of what she 
has done, I—I see red. If I were a man—” 

She stopped short, as though it had suddenly occurred to her 
that this might seem personal. But Peter did not notice. He 
had caught his cue; he saw a chance to tell Aer something. 

“Germany is doing just what every other nation has done 
sometime or other,” he persisted. “How about the Congo atrock 
ties? How about England -and her colonies? How about 
Gibraltar—a plain steal from Spain?” 

The fact that she regarded him with decidedly unfriendly 
eyes did not detract from a sense of self-rehabilitation; ht 
felt that he had asserted a masculine superiority in argument 
She might glare—but he had her. 

“T thought,” she said in a voice that testified to at least al 
attempt at self-restraint, “that even a school-child knew bettéf 
than that now. What was done in the Congo was the work 
a private company headed by a notorious man who hap 
to be the king of Belgium. Even the Belgians protested—” 

“That—” began Peter quickly, but she was inexorable. 

“As for Gibraltar,” she went on, (Continued on page 104) 
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es, IN PAN ALLEY is a disorder, not a thoroughfare; so 
you will not find it emblazoned on the sign posts. It 
ung lies variously in that hectic region between Herald 
an’t Square on the south, Columbus Circle on the north, 
out Sixth Avenue on the east and Eighth Avenue on the west. Gus 
Hertz, King of Tin Pan Alley, head of Hertz’s, the House 
jan- of Song-hits, New York, London, Paris, Chicago, occupies an 
old-time, high-stooped, brownstone residence in the Forties, 
him just off Broadway. 
-illed Brian McBride approached the house in a spirit of rever- 
\-gun ence spiced with self-confidence. Brian’s appearance seemed 
to shout that good health and well-being were his two intimate 
ance. pals; and he had attractive gray-blue eyes, a strong nose and 
every mouth, and a goodly forehead. It was easy enough to see 
Can't that Brian thought pretty well of himself; his clothes were of 
i. we “he latest New York cut, with Ossawatomie, Kansas, improve- 
2 rents; he swung a cane, and in his eyes there lurked a smiling, 
which come-along-with-me expression that more than a few maidens 
4 moe had found irresistible. 
Brian stood for several minutes in front of Gus Hertz’s, the 
t there House of Song-hits, before mounting the stairs. The ear-split- 
nat aft ting dissonances that came from the open windows were as 
And dulcet symphonies to him. Then he went inside; and after 
nany is practically no wait at all, he found himself in Mr. Hertz’s pri- 
hat she vate office—which, in the halcyon days of the old house, had 
served as the butler’s pantry. 
1 to het _ After shaking hands with Brian, Gus Hertz took from the 
am jumbled pile ‘of papers on his desk a letter which Brian recog- 
ing. nized as the one he had written asking if there was an opening 
as done on Mr. Hertz’s staff of song-writers. 
9 atrod _“T like to experiment,” smiled Hertz. “So I am still poor. 
w about You are the first song-writer that ever got a job with me by 
writing a letter. I like the spirit of it.” 
nfriendly __chanks,” said Brian. 
ation; But I like your song, too. ‘Chopin Was a Sad Man.’ I'll bet 
argument fae ou thought it was a stroke of genius, eh? 
Well, hardly that,” answered Brian. 
t least a — did,” laughed Hertz. “How did you come to 
te Tite 
7 of “I wrote the music for the class shows at Central College 
“happenel but in Kansas,” said Brian. “A Kansas City music-publisher 
cted—" Meptended one of them, and sent for me. He said ‘Sweet Marie 
‘able. a hit with our mothers and fathers, so the same sort of 
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songs come from—is a disorder, 
is a delightful romance born of 
disorder. 
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Brian sat fingering the 
keys of his’ piano. 
. . . Was he a one- 
song man—a flash in 
the pan ? 


sentiment in 
words, and music 
ought to be a hit 
now.” 
“So you took dear old 
‘Sweet Marie,’ changed the 
tune and rearranged it just 
enough to make everybody think it re- 
minded them of something familiar, but 
they couldn’t quite~place it, eh?” demanded 
Hertz. 
“No sir, I did not,” retorted Brian, “—though I found 
that.most of the popular songs are written in that fashion.” 

“Not all of them, son,” chided Hertz. 

“Well, most of them, then,” continued Brian. “But he gave 
me the big idea. I decided to do my stealing openly, and bur- 
ae some of the real masters, giving them credit for the 
steal.” 

“Just as good as if the idea was altogether new,” applauded 
Hertz. “But you’ve got to get nearer to earth, son—closer to 
the people. To appreciate a burlesque, you must be familiar 
with the object burlesqued. How many Sister Susies and Tango 
Lizards do you suppose ever heard Chopin’s ‘Prelude in C 
Minor’ which you utilize as the basis for your ‘Chopin Was a 
Sad Man’? And you expect they will pronounce Chopin ‘Show- 
pan’ to rhyme with ‘Sad Man’? They will pronounce it just as 
it is spelled, Chop-in, like choppin’ wood. Suppose we put this 
away on ice, and after you’ve turned out some other things, 
maybe we can get it across.” 

Brian could hardly restrain himself from giving vociferous 
expression to the joy he felt; he was a full-fledged song-writer! 

“In the meantime,” went on Hertz, “you may count yourself 
a regular member of Gus Hertz’s staff. You shall have a 
drawing-account of fifty dollars a week, as an advance against 
royalties. When you do both words and music, you'll get a 
cent a copy royalty; a half-cent when you do only one or the 
other.” 


OW Brian could hardly command the strength to shout; 
he rose from his chair and tried to express something in 
the way of thanks to Gus Hertz, but he couldn’t. 

“That’s all right, son, don’t try to thank me—it may be just 
the other way about. You’re my experiment. Most of the 
writers of the songs that are the big hits come from the East 
—the East Side of New York, to be exact. You come from 
the West, from the people. After you get over this foolishness 
—good, profitable foolishness, to be sure—of burlesquing the 
classics, you are going to do something big. Maybe you will 
express the soul, the heart, the spirit, or whatever you may 
want to call it, of the people of this great land of ours. And 
that spirit is the home.” 

Brian sat silent, and Hertz paused to let his words sink in. 
Then he arose from his chair. “Come with me. [I'll introduce 
you to some of the boys who’ve turned out the big winners of 
the last few years, and show you your workshop.” 

Hertz conducted Brian through the entire establishment, 
showed him rooms in which “lyric”-writers, shirt-sleeved and 
perspiring, paced the floor, trying to dig out the one particular 
catchy word to give the proper pep to the third line of the 
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chorus, while the composer, also shirt-sleeved and perspiring, 
sat tensely at the piano, his legs wrapped around the chair, as 
he played over, time without end, the melody, so that his 
collaborator would feel the swing of it. Brian saw the song- 
pluggers who made the rounds of the cabarets and smaller 
vaudeville houses to sing and popularize new songs, and he 
heard performers who earned fabulous weekly salaries in the 
two-a-day “refined varieties” being coached in a new repertory. 
He met Joe Verdi, whose “My Love Will Be Your Guide” made 
him famous overnight; he shook hands with Antony Dolorosa, 
the idol of the day because of his “My Loved One, My Lost 
One;” he made the acquaintance of Chett Gage, the “idea 
man,” in whose fertile brain was conceived the basis for half 
of the near-past and current syncopated songs serving primarily 
as soup-accelerators. He became acquainted with Louie Fox, 
the prolific writer of countless lyrics, and Alan Ross, the 
“song-a-minute man,” who could, without hesitation, and with 
equal facility and success, set to music a Mother Goose rhyme, 
or the ponderous poetry of Sir Robert Bridges, the poet laureate 
of England. 

They welcomed Brian in a seemingly whole-hearted manner 
that gave the lie to New York’s reputed coldness. Brian’s 
senses were whirling when, with Gus Hertz, he reached the 
front door-and prepared to set out in search of a lodging. 

“Remember,” said Gus Hertz, giving him a friendly parting 
pat on the back, “after you have caught the world by the ear 
through your making merry with the works of the masters, you 
are going to write a song about home. This country is~soul- 
hungry; we laugh so much because we are afraid that if we 
don’t laugh we will cry.. We say home is the place to go when 
every place else is closed. We conceal our sentiment with a 
smirk. The spirit.of home is just under the surface; express 
it in a song, my boy, and you will be immortal.” 

As Brian walked slowly down the street, his thoughts were 
a confusion of clamoring, clanging pianos, faces of great and 
near-great ragtime composers, disjointed words of greeting, 
Hertz’s assurances that he was a real song-writer, that he was 
to rag the masters, that he was to compose a song that should 
express the spirit of home. Then that last thought became de- 
tached from the jumble of impressions in his mind. He was 
to write a song that should express the spirit of home. And 
he had never had. a home. 


quite productive. From out his inner consciousness Brian 

composed two songs that even the highest of the lofty- 
browed critics: proclaimed something new and unusual. In 
“Liszt, List, Listen to the Lorelei,” he turned good old Franz 
Liszt’s beautifully doleful song of the siren into a piece of 
sparkling syncopation. “ ’Raus mit Strauss” made merry with 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 

When Brian first played and sang them for Gus Hertz, the 
King of Tin kan Alley laughed until the cords in his neck 
pained him. And he vowed he would spend every cent he had 
to put them across. For a while it appeared as if he would 
have to make good on this rash statement. The best of his 
song-pluggers exerted their utmost lung-capacity in cabarets 
in the vain attempt to reach the rhythmic senses of that vast 
horde who live to eat. The phonograph-records did not seem 
to have a public appeal, and the vaudeville headliners would 
not include it in their repertories for love or money. 

It was the upper stratum at Newport which took up. the 
song, mothered it, made it its own; and so thorough was the 
adoption that some keen-nosed newspaper correspondent wired 
to his paper in New York. that “Liszt, List, Listen to the 
Lorelei” was society’s latest fad. 

Immediately thereafter Millicent Lloyd, oft referred to as 
the little Tetrazzini,—the press-agent did it,—decided that 
“Liszt, List, Listen to the Lorelei” should be interpolated in 
“Whirligigs,” then in rehearsal. 

When the news reached Hertz’s House of Song-hits in Tin 
Pan Alley, there was an outburst of delirious joy. Wise old 
Gus Hertz, of course, had been approached by the producers 
of “Whirligigs” before any definite announcement was made, 
but had kept mum. Now he was as happy as when he had put 
across his first hit. All the other members of the staff pounded 
Brian on the back, and with open-hearted unselfishness gave 
him full meed of praise. Hertz sent for him, and as he de- 
scended to the private office, “Liszt, List, Listen to the 
Lorelei” was pounded out in unison on all the pianos. 

“Well, son,” smiled Gus. Hertz, “you have arrived mighty 
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soon. That’s the song game, though,—one song, maybe two, 
then fame for a short while.” 

“That sounds rather pessimistic,” said Brian. 

“No, just truth,” answered: Hertz. “From now on you will 
be a New Yorker. The bright-lights crowd will claim you for 
its own. You will get a different slant on life, perhaps not the 
wrong slant, but an angle that will not be too wholesome. 
Broadway must have its idols; and it looks like you're elected.” 































































RIAN exploded a mirthless laugh. “I’d make a fine-look- 
ing idol, now, wouldn’t I? You're afraid I'll get a swelled 
head. f 

“Maybe not a swelled head; maybe you wont be spoiled, but 
you are going to get all muddled up on values. For a while 
you are going to exist in a sort of ‘Through the Looking Glass 
Land.’ My boy, they seldom come back.” 

“You think my career as a song-writer is going to come to a 
halt before it is fairly started?” asked Brian anxiously. 

“You. will write a lot of songs,” said Hertz, “but you will 
never write that ‘song about home.” 

Brian went over to the piano Hertz kept in his office. “I’ve 
been thinking a lot about that thome song,” he said; and as he 
talked he almost unconsciously played “Home, Sweet Home.” 
“Do you think anyone will ever equal this?” 

“Yes,” said Hertz, with a great deal of conviction. “Home 
is not a location, home is but a spirit. Some day a genius will 
translate that ideal into music, and the beautiful theory of the ~ 
true brotherhood of man will be nearer to realization.” 

Brian sat down and regarded Hertz in amazement. 

“You’ve got some work ahead of you, here,” said Hertz. 
“Ever see Millicent Lloyd?” 

“No,” answered Brian, ““—only her pictures.” 

“Well, you are going to see that fair lady herself soon: She» 
wants you to coach her in the ‘Lorelei’ song.” 3 

“Tell me, Boss,” entreated Brian, “is she as good-looking as * 
her pictures?” i 

“No hope, no hope!” sighed Hertz. “Come on—you shi all 
judge for yourself. We'll look in on the rehearsal.”’ 

“Funny,” mused Hertz as they left the building, ‘“—if-we had | 4 
tried for a long shot like this, it would have been a flivver. Now 
along comes an accommodating miss and does the trick for us.’ 

“That’s the reason you’re peeved,” charged Brian. “Youm 
like to be papa to these stunts yourself.” 4 

“Well, I’ll be stepfather to this one,” laughed Hertz. “Put-9 
ting the song in a special scene and coaching Miss Lloyd tog 
sing it is only the beginning. I’m going to have you lead they 
orchestra in that part of the performance, too.” 

“Go as far as you like, Boss,” said Brian. 

Hertz nodded pleasantly to the stage-entrance guarding 
whose sour visage lighted up with a return smile. 

“Morning, Mr. Hertz,” he said. 

Hertz paused. “Pete,” he said, 
Mr. McBride.” 

“I’m always on the job for any friend of Mr. Hertz,” s 
Pete. 


“this is my young friend 


Pan Alley, and to grow to a better understanding 0 
him. He was close to humanity—that was why h 
registered so many successes with his songs. 

So wrapped up in thought was Brian that he was about : 
step through a set piece of scenery when Hertz took him 1 
the arm to guide him. Brian discovered groups of shado 
figures standing about, but down front, seated at a comm 
kitchen table, was the director, with the manuscript, or wom 
ing-plan, of “Whirligigs” spread out before him. To his mi 
the musical director sat at a piano. To the left was a g 
gilt chair upholstered in red plush. It was toward this ch 
that Hertz led Brian. Seated in its ample fullness was a fail 
creature who smiled at them.as they approached. ; 

Hertz had said to her: “Miss Lloyd, here is your ce 
poser. When you have quite finished with him, please rett 
him safe and sound to the House of Song-hits. Rememb 
Millicent, he is a young and unsophisticated son of the We 
And he left them. 

Millicent looked after him, her face puzzled. “Now, I de 
know. whether he was serious, or if I’m being spoofed. % 
me!” she demanded of Brian. : a 

“T don’t know, myself,” he confessed: “He seems set 
having me do a song about home, and is afraid that I'll 
amuck if I get mixed up with Broadway life.” 


. GAIN Brian found occasion to marvel at the King or Ti 










































“Don't you like my interpretation?" Millicent asked. “* There was magic in it,” Brian muttered thickly. 
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“Well, I should say that is a good thing to do with home— 
put it in a song. It might give some the idea that there is 
such a thing. I don’t know what makes him think you are 
the person to write that sort of song; judging from the liberties 
you have taken with Papa Liszt, you are a satirist. Your 
‘Lorelei’ is splendid; it ought to be the hit of the performance, 
and I am anxious to have you hear my interpretation of it.” 

“Here? Now?” asked Brian. 

“Oh, no, we are just rehearsing the dances and the choruses 
now. I’m really not supposed to be here—only I like to watch 
a big production like this grow; it is fascinating, and I can’t 
keep away. My understudy rehearses and sings my part until 
things are in shipshape, and really she sings much better than 
I do.” 

“T’m sure that can’t be possible,” Brian thought it necessary 
to say. 

“Oh, yes, it can. What’s more, she is younger and better- 
looking than Iam. Only by this time my name has a sort of 
magic influence; people think me unusual—that is more than 
fifty per cent of the battle. In a few years from now I shall 
be the fading star, she the rising one. Her name is Jane 
Providence. I found her, all her money gone, and her lovely 
voice nearly ruined by charlatan teachers. I gave Jane a 
chance to do real work with her voice, and naturally she looks 
upon me as her benefactor. She does not hope and pray that 
T will fall off a ladder and break my neck, as most understudies 
do. She fills in when I need her, and when I am bored or 
annoyed by too demonstrative male admirers, I shift them over 
to Jane—she has some method all her own for sending them 
on their way very promptly.” 

Millicent gathered her late-summer furs about her shoulders 
and rose from her chair. “I think I’ve had enough of this for 
to-day,” she said to Brian. “You may take me to lunch if you 
like, and then we will go to my studio and run over your song.” 


ILLICENT’S apartment was in one of the new studio 

structures in the Sixties, between Central Park West 

and Broadway. A huge, high-ceilinged room was the 
nucleus of the suite. To Brian, the furnishing was at once 
exotic and soothing. The baby-grand piano stood in one corner 
of the room; an immense divan, backed by a sturdy Jacobean 
library table, faced an open fireplace. A _ sixteenth-century 
tapestry covered nearly all of one wall; on the other walls hung 
several paintings of the younger and more flamboyant members 
of the modern impressionistic school, and there were some espe- 
cially charming Japanese prints, all against a background of 
restiul brown. .”. . . The room was a mood. 

Brian wandered about the room, lost in admiration. “I 
think,” he said, “that if I had come to this room without 
knowing it was yours, I should have felt that it belonged to 
you, and that you belonged to it.” 

Millicent obviously was pleased. “It is my home,” she said, 
“the domicile of a siren. Don’t you think it furnishes a per- 
fect setting for ‘Liszt, List, Listen to the Lorelei’?” 

“Perfect,” agreed Brian. 

She threw off her furs and coat, and removed her hat. Now 
she seemed to give an added glow of warmth to the room, to 
become even more an integral part of it. Brian fairly gasped 
at her beauty. 

“Do you think this room will furnish the inspiration for a 
song about home?” Millicent laughingly asked him. 

He hesitated before answering. “I’m afraid not,” he said 
reluctantly. “There is something lacking.” 

“What would you say is lacking?” she queried. 

“T don’t exactly know,” he answered. 

“T know,” she smiled, “but I shall not tell you.” 

“Please,” he begged. 

“No,” she said. “Suppose you sit down and play and sing 
‘Liszt, List, Listen to the Lorelei’ as you know it should be 
done.” 

“T’d much prefer to hear you do it,” said Brian. 

“I hope you’re not going to be disappointed,” she said. 
“Draw the hangings, like a good boy.” 

This done, and the room darkened, she lighted the tall lamp 
standing by the piano, and when she seated herself at the in- 
strument, a soft shaft of mellow light suffused her. Her fingers 
touched the keys lightly, and she sang. 

Brian listened. Was this the song he had written? Yes! 
Yes, it was the song he had heard in his inner consciousness, 
but not the song as he had heard it sung since. He had been 
ashamed of it—the soulful passion of it had previously, in the 
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interpretation of the ordinary performer, become mere vul- 
garity. 

Now, as Millicent sang it, there were passages that breathed 
with the seductive sensuousness of Wagner’s music in the 
Tannhauser Venusburg scene; and then subtly followed the 
cynical mockery of the syncopated measures. He was almost 
suffocated with pride and with the real beauties and meaning 
. his song. Millicent finished almost without his being aware 
of it. 

“Don’t you like my interpretation?” she asked. 

“There was magic in it,” Brian muttered thickly. He walked 
to the window, drew back the hangings and gazed out over the 
sorry expanse of city roof-tops stretching into the distance. 

After a seemingly interminable wait, Millicent came over to 
him and laid her hand gently on his shoulder. “Now do you 
understand what this room lacks?” 

“Tt lacks nothing, with you in it,” he said. 

“Ah, but what the room lacks, I also lack,” she said. 

“Well, then, what does the room lack?” he demanded. 

“The spirit of home,” she answered; “and the spirit of home 
is in the heart. I know that is so, because I haven’t it.” 


the song he composed were properly heralded in the 

newspapers. The opening night of “Whirligigs,’ when 
he personally conducted the orchestra in the “Lorelei” scene, he 
received almost as much applause as Millicent herself. 

From the frantic orders received at the House of Song-hits, 
it appeared as if each and every one of the inhabitants of this 
fair land of ours demanded a personal copy of “Liszt, List, 
Listen to the Lorelei.” And carried along with this flood-tide 
of success, “ ’Raus mit Strauss” made a little record of its own. 

Brian received offers to go into vaudeville, into musical 
comedy, into cabarets. A rival publisher offered him fifty 
thousand dollars for the rights to his next song. The astute 
impresario of “The Midnight Revue” succeeded in persuading 
him to accompany Millicent on the piano while she sang both 
“Liszt, List, Listen to the Lorelei” and “’Raus mit Strauss” 
after the evening performance of “Whirligigs.” 

A golden avalanche of prosperity had descended upon him. 
He moved from a boarding-house to an expensive suite of 
rooms in a gilded caravansary. He bought a car in which he 
and Millicent, enjoying a perfect Platonic relationship, cruised 
around through Westchester, across Long Island and into the 
wilds of New Jersey, at every possible opportunity. For the 
time being, at least, Brian knew the purely unselfish happiness 
of Millicent’s companionship. 

Excitement, as it has been aptly said, is only a mental jag, 
and the resultant headache may be counted as a certainty. It 
was not long before Brian’s Midwestern consciousness began to 
assert itself, and he became harassed with a vague feeling of 
unrest. He attributed it to the fact that he was doing no work; 
but when he attempted to concentrate, he found the task well- 
nigh impossible. His visits to the House of Song-hits in Tin 
Pan Alley were infrequent, mostly for dread of the feigned- 
sorrowful countenance of the King of Tin Pan Alley. 

“You ought to be all primed to write that home-song by now, 
son,” Hertz bantered when he was last there. 

So Brian paced the floor of his hotel room and then sat fin- 
gering the keys of his piano hours at a time in the vain hope 
that an idea would find expression. Was he a one-song man 
—a flash in the pan? Hertz had said that sort never come 
back—one success, and then oblivion. 

Then in a second, without warning, came a song—the music 
first. It flowed from his fingers as a finished product. Just 
what was its significance he was unable to tell at once; and it 
was only after he had played it time and again that the message 
of the rhythm became clear to him: it was the jaded, satiated 
soul of the Broadway sybarite; it was the ghost of the life 
he himself was leading. Then with the facility with which he 
had composed the music, he wrote the words. “Bring My 
Breakfast at Ten A. M,” he called it. 


(Se HERTZ, with his press-agent, saw to it that Brian and 


studio to hear her comments. 
She had just come in from her morning walk in Central 
Park; her soft cheeks seemed afire from the stin of the 
autumn wind, and she was shaping her hair, blown to a wild, 
disordered loveliness. 
“You should have been with me,” she cried. “Last week! 
took some peanuts with me and fed a hungry little squirrel 


B istucio taking it to Hertz, Brian ran up to Millicent’s 
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I've gone back there every morning since, and that rascal has 





i invited all his relatives to his banquet. They almost ate me 

i: up to-day.” 

i. “I don’t blame them,” said Brian. 

‘in Millicent started. “Isn’t this rather early in the morning 

od: for such levity?” she asked. “And, sir, to what is due this 
unexpected call? 

via “I want to get your opinion on a piece I’ve just turned out, 


before I take it to Mr. Hertz,” he said. He went to the piano, 
fine and after playing over the melody once, he sang the song. 
It is wonderful, Brian!” Millicent-exclaimed. “But only a 


— bitter heart could be so cynical. The abandon of that song is 
a only a sorry pretense. What is wrong?” 

0 Have you read anything of Freud?” he inquired. “Of his 
yusic theories on the suppression of desires? What good can there 
rus be in this sham life I’m living? Every time I see you is a 
ait torture. And the torture is greater when I am away from 
a“ you. I love you, Millicent! Oh, that sounds so feeble—just 
= to say I love you!” ; 

ife Don’t, Brian, don’t!” she pleaded. “I’m so sorry. You 


n be have meant so much to me. Your love has been so sweet; 
I was selfish enough to let you go on. I like you better than 
anyone I have ever known, but—love must be more profound 
than any feeling I’ve ever experienced.” 
I can’t believe it,” he cried. “You can’t be as heartless as 
that. Millicent, wont you try to love me?” 
No, no,” she answered. “It would be wrong. I know you 
won't believe me, but it is so. You are a creature of civiliza- 
on—you can live in a cage and be happy. Your ideal is a 
nome. Your soul is crying out now for home as much as for 
, ome, to me, whether it be one of grandeur or sim- 
amy, has only one meaning—restraint. Don’t think I’m 
















“Oh, Millicent, can’t you understand ? 
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It’s you he wants,” said Jane. 
prating about my art or my career. I’m—showing you the 
soul of a selfish woman.” 
Brian paced back and forth. “I can’t believe it,” he cried. 
Millicent went over to him, put her hands on his shoulders 
and looked into his eyes. Her own eyes hinted of suppressed 


tears. “Isn’t it better that I should be honest with you, 
Brian?” she begged. “I don’t mean to be cruel; I don’t want 
to hurt you. Brian, would you like to kiss me—just once?” 


He kissed her time and again. In her desire to alleviate the 
pain she had caused him, Millicent had only intensified it. Al- 
most without warning Brian released her, took his hat and with- 
out a word rushed from the room. 

Millicent did not stir; Brian’s kisses still tingled on her lips. 
She was afraid that if she moved, the spell would be broken; 
then when she realized her thought, she shook herself roughly. 
“Oh, what a coward I really am!” she cried aloud. She bathed 
her forehead and her throbbing temples with ice-cold water, 
and after a while she became composed. “It’s time for Jane to 
come to my aid,” she decided. 

Brian wandered about for an hour, aimlessly and discon- 
solately. Then, because it suggested something definite to do, 
he decided to drop in on Gus Hertz. 

The King of Tin Pan Alley adjusted his glasses and sur- 
veyed him solemnly. “Yes, yes,” he said finally, “we have 
met before. Your face is familiar, and the name is—” 

“Cheer up, Boss,” said Brian. “I’ve got a new one.” 

“A new joke, a new girl, or a new dig at the old masters?” 

“A new song, Boss, and all my own, too,” declared Brian. 
He sat down and played and sang “Bring My Breakfast at 
Ten a. m.” for Hertz. 

“Hm!” said Hertz. “All of your own?” 

“Sure,” answered Brian. 
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“Son, that song is the most hopeful sign I’ve seen in you. 
It will not be the slam-bang hit that ‘Lorelei’ was, but it will 
go big. I’m not worrying about the commercial end of it. 
I’m happy that it is yours, and not a copying or revamping 
of the work of one of the wizards of composition who have 
gone never to return. Some day you will graduate from Tin 
Pan Alley. But son, before you do, give an old man the hap- 
piness of publishing that song that will reawaken a lost ideal. 
It may be that I’ve touched on this subject before. The song 
that I have in mind is the spirit of home.” 

“Boss, I’ve tried a hundred times to produce that song. 
I’m sorry, but I can’t do it. I don’t know what a home is. 
I’ve never had a real home.” 

“So-o!” said Hertz. “That does sort of complicate it, doesn’t 
it? H’m! Well, son, I can’t let a little thing like that stand in 
the way of that song. It may be unfortunate that you haven’t 
had a home; you may be blameless—it may not have been your 
own fault. But there is no reason why you should not have a 
home now. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-four,” answered Brian. 

“For shame!” said Hertz. “Bemoaning the fate that you 
never had a home, when nothing prevents you from having 
one! Go and make a home!” 

“But—” protested Brian. 

“No but’s,” interjected Hertz. “The next time I see you, 
bring the song with you. In the meantime we'll publish this 
homeless breakfast-in-bed song. Good-by.” 

Brian found himself outside the door. He wondered if it 
would do any good to tell Millicent about the orders Hertz 
had given him. 

What was home, anyway? “A convenient abiding-place; 
one’s fixed place of abode; family residence,” was the mock- 
ing message he found in the dictionary. A hotel wasn’t a 
home; that was certain—living in a soulless hostelry would 
be no stimulus to producing a song about home. Brian bought 
a Times and scanned the column headed “Flats to Let—Fur- 
nished.” An hour later he became sublessee of a little apart- 
ment in Flatbush, the cozy nest of a honeymooning couple. 
The young groom had been sent by his firm on a six-months 
business trip to South America, and his bride was going home to 
Mother’s until his return. 


sent for Jane Providence. 

Jane, a languid blonde, her somewhat colorless com- 
plexion heightened by a necessary application of rouge over 
grease-paint, perched herself comfortably on Miillicent’s huge 
wardrobe trunk. 

“Jane,” said Millicent, “I haven’t seen as much of you lately 
as I should have.” 

j “Some one else has taken up a lot of your time,” laughed 
ane. 

Millicent smiled faintly. “That’s why I called you in, 
Jane. I want you to help me out just once more.” 

“Is it Brian MacBride?” asked Jane. 

Ves,” 

“Oh, Millicent, why don’t you marry him?” 

“T’m afraid, Jane,” she breathed. 

“Afraid that you don’t love him?” 

“No, afraid of marriage—that is, so far as I’m concerned. 
I’ve seen it at its worst. Brian is wholesome; he is soul- 
hungry and homeloving. He wants to write a song of home, 
and he hasn’t done it because he must first learn what home 
is; and if his nature was not wrapped up in what home means 
to most people, why, he would not keep thinking about that 
song.” 

“Your psychology is too deep for me,” said Jane. ‘“What’s 
the answer?” 

“My mother died when I was ten,” said Millicent, “and 
from then until I was sixteen I was a slavey. It may have 
been good for the soul, but it’s a wonder I don’t look fifty 
by now. I got so I never wanted to see a kitchen range, a 
pot or pan, a washboard or a broom again. I ran away when 
I was sixteen—that was nearly eight years ago; and since 
then I’ve fed my starved soul on the wonders of the world— 
books, paintings, music, people. I’m free; I’m happy; I’m 
a success—and I’m afraid.” 

“Places for the second act!” cried the call-boy. 

“Just what can I do to help you, Millicent?” asked Jane, 
hurrying to the door. 

“I was to meet Brian after the (Continued on page 108) 


4 FTER the first act of the evening performance, Millicent 
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ARIE LOUISE WEBLING, the central figure 
of this greatest novel of the world’s greatest 
year, is an American girl who had run away 
from home with a theatrical troupe. While 

playing in a Mmusic-hall she had attracted the notice of 
Sir Joseph and Lady Webling because of her resemblance 
to their dead daughter, and they had adopted her as their 
own. She had been happy in this new life until she heard 
the two children of the household conclude their prayers: 
“We t’ank Dee, O Dod, for making sink dat old Lusitania.” 

Here it was that the first ugly suspicion of her adopted 
parents came to Marie Louise. For the Weblings were 
Germans, though they had lived long years in England and 
had there won love, respect and knightly honors. And 
not long afterward Sir Joseph asked Marie Louise 
to meet a man named Easton in the park and give 
him a sealed envelope. A stock-exchange deal, he im- 
plied, that he didn’t dare risk handling through ordinary 
channels. Marie Louise was puzzled but took his word 
without question. Yet this sort of thing continued—until 
Marie Louise came home one day to find Sir Joseph and 
Lady Webling confronted by Mr. Verrinder, a Govern- 
ment officer, with damning evidence that they were Ger- 
man spies. 

Overwhelmed, Marie Louise heard the evidence against 








the people she had loved and trusted too well—the evidence, 
too, that enmeshed her with them. She accompanied them 
upstairs to help them make ready for their trip to the 
Tower—and was too late to stop them when they took the 
poison that brought them and their plottings to an end. 

Verrinder found it hard to believe that Marie Louise 
had been innocent. But he let her go, provided she returned 
to America and gave her oath not to reveal what she knew. 
So Marie Louise went to New York—followed by a secret- 
service man, and by Easton, who had proved to be a Ger- 
man, but who had won freedom by turning state’s evidence 
—and now sought to regain German esteem by new spy- 
work. 

Polly Widdicombe, a friend, invited Marie Louise to visit 
her in Washington. An enterprising photographer came to 
take pictures of Polly, and Marie Louise was snap-shotted 
with her. These pictures appeared in a number of illustrated 
papers—with the result that one of them caught the eye of 
Marie Louise’s sister, who had married an anarchistic 
loafer named Nuddle. So it happened that the Nuddles de- 
cided to come to Washington. And then the ghost of 
Sir Joseph overtook Marie Louise once more. For at 
a dinner given by the prominent Mrs. Prothero, Lady 
Clifton-Wyatt, who had known Marie Louise in London 
as the daughter of the Weblings, publicly denounced her 
as a German spy. 

Polly and Marie Louise’s other friends refused to believe 
in her guilt. But Marie Louise felt she could not live 
indefinitely with Polly, doing nothing. So she rented 4 
house. And there it was that two of her callers, Easton 
the spy and Jake Nuddle, her sister’s anarchistic husband, 
met each other—an acquaintanceship that was to bear evil 
fruit. For Marie Louise had promised her sister to get 4 | 
job for Jake in Davidge’s shipbuilding plant. 


This month’s installment begins on the next page. 
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Mayor HUGHES’ novels reveal him as a great dramatist of living events. “The Cup of 
Fury,” even more than “What Will People Say?” or “The Unpardonable Sin,” deals with big 
things, — big happenings, people, passions,—and deals with them bravely, adequately and with 
This novel, then, is 1918 fiction at its best. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


OT only in cheap plays and farces 
do people continue in perplexities 


: 3 1. 
that one question and one answer \ 


would put an end to. In real life 
we incessantly dread to ask the answers to 
conundrums that we cannot solve, and persist 
in misery for lack of a little frankness. 

For many a smiling mile Davidge rode in a tor- 
ment of indecision. So stout a man, to be fretted 
by so little a matter! Yet he was unable to bring 
himself to the point of solving his curiosity. The car 
had covered forty miles, perhaps, while his thoughts ran 
back and forth, lacing the road like a dog accompanying 
a carriage. A mental speedometer would have run up a 
hundred miles before he made the plunge and popped the 
subject. 

“Mamise is an unusual name,” he remarked. 

Marie Louise was pleasantly startled by the realization that 
his long silence had been devoted to her. 

“Like it?” she asked. : 

“You bet.” The youthfulness of this embarrassed him and 
made her laugh. He grew solemn for about eleven hundred 
yards of road that went up and down and up and down in huge 
billows. Then he broke out again: 

“It’s an unusual name.” 

She laughed patiently. ‘So I’ve heard.” 

The road shot up a swirling hill into an old cool grove. 

“I only knew one other—er-—Mamise.” 

This sobered her. It was unpleasant not to be unique. The 
chill woods seemed to be rather glum about it too. The road 
abandoned them and flung into a sun-bathed plain. 


“Really? You really knew another—er—Mamise?” 

“Yes. Years ago.” 

“Was she nice?” 

“Very.” 

“Oh!” She was sorry about that too. The road slipped 


across a loose-planked, bone-racking bridge. With some 


jealousy she asked: “What was she like?” 
“Vou ” 


“That’s odd.” A little shabby, topply-tombed graveyard 
glided by, reverting to oblivion. “Tell me about her.” 

A big motor charged past so fast that the passengers were 
only blurs, a grim chauffeur-effect with blobs of fat woman- 
kind trailing snapping veils. The car trailed a long streamer 
of dust that tasted of the road. When this was penetrated, they 
entered upon a stretch of pleasant travel for eyes and wheels, 
on a long, long channel through a fruitful prairie, a very 


allegory of placid opulence. 


“It was funny,” said Davidge. “I was younger than I am. 


Went to a show one night. A musical team played that 
sated, 1918-1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 







Davidge wrote 
abo ut t he 


launching. An 


infernal ma- 
cat chine had been 
* 3» found. Marie 
“ Louise trem- 
bled as if the 

, ship were still 
~ in jeopardy. 


everlasting ‘Poet and Peasant’ on the xylo- 
They played nearly everything on nearly every- 
.j  thing—same old stuff, accordions, horns, bells; same old 
} jokes by the same fool clown and the solemn dubs. But 
7 they had a girl with ’em—a young thing. She didn’t play 
very well. She had a way with her, though—see-ned kind 
of disgusted with life, and the rest of the troupe and the 
audience. And she had a right to be disgusted, for she 
was as pretty as—I don’t know what. She was just beau- 
tiful—slim and limber and long—what you might imagine a 
nymph would look like if she got loose in a music-hall. 

“I was crazy about her. If I could ever have written a 
poem about anybody, it would have been about her. She 
struck me as something sort of—well, divine. She wore the 
usual, and not much of it—low neck, bare arms, and—tights. 
But I kind of revered her; she was so dog-on pretty. 

“When the drop fell on that act, I was lost. I was an orphan 
for true. I couldn’t rest till I saw the manager and asked him 
to take me back and introduce me to her. He gave me a nasty 
grin and said he didn’t run that kind of a theater, and I said 
I'd knock his face off if he thought I thought he did. Well, 
he gave in finally and took me back. I fell down the side-aisle 
steps and sprawled along the back of the boxes and stumbled 
up the steps to the stage. 

“And then I met Mamise—that was her name on the pro- 
gram: Mamise. She was pretty and young as ever, but she 
wasn’t a nymph any longer. She was just a young painted thing, 
a sulky, disgusted girl. And she was feeding a big monkey— 
a chimpanzee or something. It was sitting on a bicycle and 
smoking a cigar—getting ready to go on the stage. 

“It was so human and so unhuman and so ugly, and she was 
so graceful, that it seemed like a sort of satire on humanity. 
The manager said: ‘Say, Mamise, this gentleman here wants 
to pay his respecks.’ She looked up in a sullen way, and the 
chimpanzee showed his teeth at me, and I mumbled some- 
thing about expecting to see the name Mamise up in the big 
electric lights. 

“She gave me a look that showed she thought I was a darned 
fool, and I agreed with her then—and since. She said ‘Much 
obliged’ in a contemptuous contralto and—and turned to the 
other monkey. 

“The interview was finished. I backed over a scene-prop, 
knocked down a stand of Indian-clubs and got out into the 
alley. I was mad at her at first, but afterward I always 
respected her for snubbing me. I never saw her again, never 
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saw her name again. As for the big electric lights, I was 
a punk prophet. But her name has stood out in electric lights 
in my—my memory. I suppose she left the stage soon after. 
She may be dead now. 

“It hurt me a lot to have her wither me with that one big 
slow glance of hers, but I was glad of it afterward. It made 
me feel more comfortable about her. If she had welcomed 
every stranger that came along, she—well, as she didn’t, 
she must have been a good girl, don’t you suppose?” 

The road still pierced the golden scene, a monotony of 
plenty, an endless-seeming treasure of sheaves of wheat and 
stacks of corn, with pumpkins of yellow metal and twisted 
ingots of squash; but an autumnal sorrow clouded the land- 
scape for Marie Louise. 

“What do you call a good girl?” she asked. 

“That’s a hard question to answer nowadays.” 

“Why nowadays?” 

“Oh, because our ideas of good are so much more merciful, 
and our ideas of girls are so much more—complicated. Any- 
way, as the fellow said, that’s my story. And now you know 
all about Mamise that I know. Can you forgive her for 
wearing your name?” 

“I could forgive that Mamise anything,” she sighed. “But 
this Mamise I can’t forgive at all.” 

This puzzled him. “I don’t quite get that.” 


of what helpless writers call “a shady dell;” its tenderness 
won from him a timid canfession. 

“You reminded me of her when I first met you. You are 
as different as can be, and yet somehow you remind me of 
each other.” 

“Somehow we are each other.” 

He leaned forward and stared at her, and she spared him 
a hasty glance from the road. She was blushing. 

He was so childishly happy that he nearly said: “It’s a 
small world, after all.” He nearly swung to the other ex- 
treme. “Well, I’ll be—” He settled like a dying pendulum on 
“Well—well!” They both laughed, and he put out his hand. 

“Pleased to meet you again.” 

She let go the wheel and pressed his hand an instant. 

The plateau was ended, and the road went overboard in a 
long, steep cascade. She pushed out the clutch and coasted. 
The whir of the engine stopped. The car sailed softly. 

He was eager for news of the years between then and now. 
It was so wonderful that the surly young beginner in vaude- 
ville should have evolved into this orchid of the salons. He 
was interested in the working of such social machinery. He 
urged: 

“Tell me all about yourself.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“But what happened to you after I saw you? 
remember me, of course.” 

“T remember the monkey.” 

They both laughed at the unconscious brutality of this. He 
turned solemn and asked: 

“You mean that so many men came back to call on you?” 

“No, not so many—too many, but not many. But—well, 
the monkey was more unusual, I suppose. He traveled with us 
several weeks. He was very jealous. He had a fight with a big 
trained dog that I petted once. ‘They nearly killed each other 
before they could be separated. And such noises as they 
made! I can hear them yet. The manager of the monkey 
wanted to marry me. I was unhappy with my team, but I hated 
that man—he was such a cruel beast with the monkey that 
supported him. He’d have beaten me too, I suppose, and made 
me support him.” 

Davidge sighed with relief as if her escape had been just 
a moment before instead of years ago. 

“Lord, I’m glad you didn’t marry him! 
did happen after I saw you.” 

The road led them into a sizable town, street-car tracks, 
bad pavements, stupid shops, workmen’s little homes in rows 
like chicken-houses, then better streets, better homes, business 
blocks well paved, a hotel, a post office, a Carnegie library, a 
gawky Civil War statue, then poorer shops, rickety pavements, 
shanties, and the country again. 

Davidge noted that she had not answered his question. He 
repeated it. 

“What happened after you and the monkey-trainer parted?” 
“Oh, years later, I was in Berlin with a team called the 


Sci let him simmer in his own perplexity through a furlong 


You don’t 


But tell me what 
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Musical Mokes, and Sir Joseph and Lady Webling saw me 
and thought I looked like their daughter, and they adopted 
me—that’s all.” 

She. had grown a bit weary of her autobiography. Abbie 
had made her tell it over and over, but had tried in vain to 
find out what went on between her stage-beginnings and her 
last appearance in Berlin. 


great events; for to one in love, all biography of the be- 
loved becomes important history. But having seen her 
as a member of Sir Joseph’s household, he was more interested 
in the interregnum. 
“But between your reaching Berlin and the time I saw 
you, what happened?” 
“That’s my business.” 
She saw him wince at the abrupt discourtesy of this. She 
apologized: 
“I don’t mean to be rude, but—well, it wouldn’t interest 
you.” 
“Oh, yes, it would. Don’t tell me if you don’t want to, 
but—” 
“But” 
“Oh, nothing!” 
“You mean you'll think that if I don’t tell you it’s because 
I’m ashamed to.” 
“Oh, no, not at all.” 
“Oh, yes, at all. Well, what if I were?” 
sa can’t imagine your having done anything to be ashamed 
rs) Kae 
“Oh, Lord! Am I as stupid as that comes to?” 
“No! But I mean, you couldn’t have done anything to be 
really ashamed of.” 
“That’s what I mean. I’ve done numberless things I’d give 
my right hand not to have done.” 
“J mean really wicked things.” 
“Such as—” 
“Oh—well, I mean being bad.” 
“Woman-bad or man-bad?” 
“Bad for a woman.” 
“So what’s bad for one is not bad for another.” 
“Well, not exactly, but there is a difference.” 
“If I told you that I had been very, very wicked in those 
mysterious years, would it seem important to you?” 
“Of course! Horribly! 
much for a woman.” 
“And if a woman cared a lot for a man, ought it to make 
a difference what he had done before he met her?” 
“Well, of course—but that’s different.” 
“Why?” 
“Oh, because it is.” 
“Men say ‘Because!’ too, I see.” 
“Tt’s just shorthand with us. 


iero-y- was fascinated by her careless summary of such 


“Oh! Well, if you—I say, if you were very much in lovey 
with me—” : 
“Which I—” 


“Don’t be odiously polite. I’m arguing, not fishing. If you 
were deeply in love with me, would it make a good deal off 
difference to you if several years ago I had been—oh, loose?”™ 

“It would break my heart.” q 


ARIE LOUISE liked him the better for this, but shem 
held to her argument. 4 
“All right. Now, still supposing that we loved ead 
other, ought-I to inquire of you—if the man of my possibll 
choice had been perfectly—well, spotless, all.that time? Ough 
I to expect that he was saving himself up for me, feeling him 
self engaged to me, you might say, long before he met me, af 
— perfectly true to his future fiancée—ought I to expeé 
that?” 4 
He flushed a little as he mumbled: 
“Hardly!” 
She laughed a trifle bitterly: 
“So we’re there already?” 
“Where?” 
“At the double standard. 
pastime for the gander.” 
He did not intend to give up man’s ancient prerogative. 
“Well, it’s better to have almost any standard than nom 
isn’t it?” 


What’s crime for the goose ® 


It couldn’t help it, if a man cared * 


It means you know it so well 4 
there’s no need of explaining.” 3 











ri 


“That's the great Sutton,” he remarked presently. “He's our prima donna. He’s the champion riveter of this part 
of the country. Like to meet fim?” 


UB* escorted Marie Louise with caution. 
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“T wonder.” 

“The single standard is better than the sixteen to one— 
silver for men, and gold for women.” 

“Perhaps! But you men seem to believe in a sixteen. to 
none. Mind you, I’m not saying I’ve been bad.” 

“T knew you couldn’t have been.” 

“Oh, yes, I could have been—I’m not saying I wasn’t. I’m 
not saying anything at all. I’m saying that it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness but my own.” 

“Even your future husband has no right to know?” 

“None whatever. He has the least right of all, and he’d 
better not try to find out.” 

“You women are changing things!” 

“We have to, if we’re going to live among men. When you're 
in Rome—” 

“You’re going to turn the world upside down, I suppose?” 

“We've always done that more or less, and nobody ever 
could stop us, from the Garden of Eden on. In the future, 
one thing is sure: a lot of women will go wrong, as the saying 
is, under the new conditions, with liberty and their own 
money and all. But, good Lord, millions of women went 
wrong in the old days! The first books of the Bible tell about 
all the kinds of wickedness that we know to-day. Gautier 
complained .that with all our modern science we hadn’t in- 
vented one new deadly sin. We go on using the same old 
seven—well, indecencies. It will be the same with women. It’s 
bound to be. You can’t keep women unfree. You’ve simply 
got to let them loose. The old ways were hideous; and it’s 
dishonest and vicious to pretend that people used to be bet- 
ter than they were, just as an argument in favor of slavery, 
for fear they will be worse than the imaginary woman they put 
up for an argument. I fancy women are just about as good 
and just about as bad in old Turkey, in the jails they call 
harems, as they are in a three-ringed circus to-day. 

“When the old-fashioned woman went wrong, she lied or 
cried or committed suicide, or took to the streets, or went on 
with her social success, as the case might be. She’ll go on doing 
much the same—just as men do. Some men repent, some 
cheat, some kill themselves; others go right along about their 
business, whether it’s in a bank or a factory, a city or a 
village or anywhere. 

“But in the new marriage,—for marriage is really changing, 
though the marrying people are the same old folks——in the 
new marriage a man must do what a woman has had to do 
all along: take the partner for better or worse and no ques- 
tions asked.” 


reason with. “In other words we'll take eur women 
as is.” 

“That’s the expression—as is. A man will take his sweet- 
heart ‘as is’ or leave her. And whichever he does, as you 
always say, oh, she’ll get along somehow.” 

“The old-fashioned home goes overboard, then?” 

“That depends on what you mean by the old-fashioned home. 
I had one, and it could well be spared. There were all kinds 
of homes in old times and the Middle Ages and nowadays, 
and there’ll be all kinds forever. But we’re wrangling like 
a pair of lovers instead of getting along beautifully like a pair 
of casual acquaintances.” 

“Aren’t we going to be more than that?” 

“TI hope not. I want a place on your pay-roll; I’m not asking 
for a job as your wife.” 

“You can have it.” __ 

“Thanks, but I have another engagement. When I have 
made my way in the world and can support you in the style 
you’re accustomed to, I may come and ask for your hand.” 

Her flippancy irked him worse than her appalling ideas, but 
she grew more desirable as she grew more infuriating, for 
the love-game has some resemblances to the fascinating-sick- 
ening game of golf. She did not often argue abstrusely, and she 
was already fagged out mentally. She broke off the debate. 

“Now let’s think of something else, if you don’t mind.” 

They talked of everything else, but his mind was chiefly 
engaged in alternating vows to give her up, and vows to make 
her his own in spite of herself; and he kept on trying to 
guess the conundrum she posed him in refusing to enlighten 
him as to those unmentionable years between his first sight of 
her and his second. 

In making love, as in other popular forms of fiction, the 
element of mystery is an invaluable adjunct to the property- 


| E humored her heresy because he found it too insane to 
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value. He was still pondering her and wondering what she 
was pondering, when they reached the town where his ship- 
yard lay. 




























CHAPTER XXX 


ROM a hilltop Marie Louise saw below her in panorama 
F an ugly mess of land and riverscape—a large steel shed, 

a bewilderment of scaffolding, then a far stretch of 
muddy flats spotted with flies that were probably human be- 
ings, among a litter of timber, of girders, of machine-shanties, 
of railroad-tracks, all spread out along a dirty water. 

A high wire fence surrounded what seemed to need no pro- 
tection. In the neighborhood were a number of workmen's 
huts—some finished, and long rows of them in building, as much 
alike and as graceful as a pan of raw biscuits. 

She saw it all as it was, with a stranger’s eyes. Davidge 
saw it with the eyes a father sees a son through, blind to 
evident faults, vividly accepting future possibilities as realities. 

Davidge said with repressed pride: 

“Well, thar she blows!” 


“What?” 

“My shipyard!” This with depressed pride. 

“Oh, rilly! So it is! How wonderful!” This with forced 
enthusiasm. 


“You don’t like it,” he groaned. 

“I’m crazy about it.” 

“If you could have seen it when it was only marsh and 
weeds and mud-holes and sluices, you’d appreciate what we’ve 
reclaimed and the work that has been done.” 

The motor pitched down a badly bruised road. 

“Where’s the ship that’s nearly done—your mother’s ship?” 

“Behind the shed, in among all that scaffolding.” 

“Don’t tell me there’s a ship in there!” 

“Yep, and she’s just bursting to come out.” 

They entered the yard, past a guardian who looked as if 
a bottle of beer would buy him, and a breath strong enough — 
to blow off the froth would blow him over. : 

Within a great cage of falsework Marie Louise could see the 7 
ship that Davidge had dedicated to his mother. But he did 7 
not believe Marie Louise ready to understand it. Z 

“Let’s begin at the beginning,” he said. “See those railroad- © 
tracks over there? Well, that’s where the timber comes from § 
the forests and the steel from the mills. Now we'll see what7 
happens to ’em in the shop.” 4 

He took her into the shed and showed her the traveling ~ 
cranes that could pick up a locomotive between their long fin- 7 
gers and carry it across the long room like a captured beetle. 

“Upstairs is the mold-loft. It’s our dressmaking shop. We¥ 
lay down the design on the floor, and mark out every piece of§ 
the ship in exact size, and then make templets of wood to match 
—those are the patterns. It’s something like making a gown,® 
I suppose.” 3 

“T see,” said Marie Louise. “Then you fit the dress together 
out in the yard.” a 

“Exactly,” said Davidge. ‘“You’ve mastered the whole thing 
already. It’s a long climb up there. Will you try it?” . 

“Later, perhaps. I want to see these delightful what-you 
may-call-’ems first.” 

She watched the men at work, each group about its own 
machine, like priests at their various altars. Davidge. ex 
plained to her the cruncher that manicured thick plates of 
steel sheets as if they were fingernails, or beveled their edges, 
the puncher that needled rivet-holes through them as if they 
were silk, the ingenious Lyshoum tables with rollers for tops! 


ARIE LOUISE was like a child in a wholesale toy-shopy 
understanding nothing, ecstatic over everything, for 
bidden to touch anything. In her ignorance of tec 

nical matters, the simplest device was miraculous. The whol 
place was a vast laboratory of mysteries and magic. 

There was a something hallowed and awesome about it all 
It had a cathedral grandeur, even though it was a temp 
builded with hands for the sake of the things builded will 
hands. The robes of the votaries were grimy and greasy, 
the prayer they poured out was sweat. They chewed tobactl 
and spat regardless. They eyed her as curiously as she them 
They swaggered each his own way, one by extra obliviol® 
ness, another with a flourish of gesture. They seemed to wa 
. speak, and so did she, but embarrassment caused a comme 
silence. 
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One day Marie Louise came on Jake Nuddle and Sutton in a wrangle. She caught enough to know that Jake was sneering at Sutton’s waste of energy. 


On the ground they had cleared and under the roof they had 
slablished, they had fashioned vessels that should carry not 
fit and nard to make a sweet smell or to end in a delicate 
were but wheat, milk and coal, clothes and shoes and shells, 


ba feeding and warming of people in need, and for the de- 
metion of the god of destruction. 


Marie Louise’s response to the mood of the place was con- 
version, a passion to take vows of eternal industry, to put 
on the holy vestments of toil and wield the—she did not even 
know the names of the tools. She only knew that they were 
sacred implements. 


She was in an almost trancelike (Continued om page 96) 
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The Year That Shall Not Die 





By Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by Henry A. Thiede 


EN shall recall the passing year 


So long as life has meaning here. 


Through all the centuries to be, 
The eyes of men shall turn to see 
And read with wondering souls the deeds 
Which reéstablished Freedom’s creeds. 
Earth’s greatest year now slips away 
Since that of Resurrection Day. 


We that have lived have seen our youth 
Defend the fortresses of Truth; 

Have stood upon the hills and seen 
Hate’s forces, brutal and unclean, 

Rush forward in their lust and might 
To crush the truth and kill the right. 
And in that darkest hour in France 

We saw the Stars and Stripes advance. 


When first this glorious year began, 
Injustice gripped the throat of man, 
And hope in every breast was low. 
Night saw Truth’s temple walls aglow 
With flames that Prussian torches lit; 
Hate was destroying Holy Writ; 

And chaos ruled, and hope had fled, 
And all the world with shame was red. 


Black were the clouds that came with spring! 
Feebly the thrushes tried to sing, 

As grim disaster seared the land 

Where Freedom’s children made their stand. 
The bravest whispered of defeat, 

And wondered, through the battle’s heat 

If, after all, the God of love 

And truth still reigned in heaven above. 


Then swittly to the battle-line 
Came Freedom's children— yours and mine — 
And with our Flag against the sky 

The hope of weary men rose high. 

Then back the gray-clad hordes were sent 
And scattered o’er the continent — 

Out of the chaos and the flame 

Freedom and Truth tiumphant came! 


The passing year is rich with deeds 
Of sacrifice for human needs. 

Since Christ was crucified for men 
And took the tomb to rise again, 
Earth has not known so great a time 
Of service and of faith sublime. 

For with this year, so tried afid torn, 
The Brotherhood of Man was born. 
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@ APTAIN BILL TITUS of Texas, the hero of that wellremembered Red Book success “The Whizzer,” is here 
offered a bit of hot gunplay served 4 la New York—and Captain Bill just eats it up*in regular Ranger fashion. 





“Trouble 
is no fit 
occupa- 
tion for 
a man 
fifty-two 

years 


old. 








PLAYING with LIGHTNING 
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““W DON’T see the slightest chance of the 
case’s being reached before Thursday or 
Friday, Mr. Titus; I’m afraid I’ll have to 
ask you to stay in New York several days 

longer.” Dunville, the assistant district attorney, spoke very 

politely and considerately, but his words were obviously some- 
thing more than a request. “You were planning to go back to 

Texas before then, I believe.” 

“I was going to-morrow night, if you got through with me,” 
Titus replied. “I sure need to get back to San ’Ntonio. I 
been up here in New York most a month, fussing with the busi- 
ness that brought me, and my affairs down there certainly are 
hollering for me to come back. However—” He sighed re- 
signedly. 

“It wont be necessary for me to take any steps to keep you 
here, I hope,” the assistant district attorney went on. “We 
know that your word is good, and if you will promise— But 
we cannot take the slightest chance of losing your evidence. 
That conversation you overheard between Hayden and his super- 
intendent is the one link in the chain that will convict. Without 
it, he has himself so covered that I don’t believe there is a 
chance of sending him where he belongs; with it, he'll get a 
sentence that will keep him out of mischief for at least ten 
years,” 

Dunville rose and closed the transom over the door that led 
out from his private office, remarking that the fall days were 
getting chilly, without being cold enough to warrant steam 
heat. As he turned back to his desk, his visitor remarked: 
‘I take it this Hayden is a pretty smart hombre.” 

“He is the cleverest writer of sucker literature in the city of 
New York. That is why we've never been able to get him. 
He doesn’t make a statement that isn’t so, or a promise that it 
can be proved he can’t carry out. At least, we could never find 
that he had, until our National Community Bank friends tipped 
us that you could furnish the evidence of what one of his 
Promises means. And yet he is as crooked as a corkscrew, and 
a Bag it, and the financial district knows it—but the suckers 

on’t. 

“The very name of his concern shows it. Imagine a man 

laving the nerve to call himself ‘The Morgan Investment Asso- 

ciation,’ and to sign all his circulars and letters, ‘J. P. Morgan, 

President.’ And then to have an office on Broad Street! How 

many people out in the country—especially of the class that fall 
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for get-rich-quick sucker letters—know the street- 
number of the regular J. P. Morgan offices? They 
know, a lot of them, that they are on Broad 
Street, but to them Broad Street is nothing but a 
name, like Wall Street, and one number on it sounds just like 
another.” 

“Mr. Morwell told me there is a J. P. Morgan in this outfit, 
didn’t he?” 

“A little insignificant fellow who used to be a brokers’ clerk 
and whose real, legal, christened-at-birth name is Joseph Peter 
Morgan. How Hayden first heard of him I don’t know, but we 
have looked him up, and he has as much right to sign ‘J. P. 
Morgan’ to a letter as John Pierpont has. I think Hayden pays 
him enough salary to allow him to dress well and keep pleasantly 
drunk most of the time, and he comes in and attends a direct- 
ors’ meeting when Hayden tells him to.. Hayden, with the title 
oi vice president, is the whole show. Oh, it is a clever scheme, 
and with Hayden’s uncanny ability to write blue-sky circulars 
that do not contain one word you can put your finger on as a 
false promise— There isn’t any question as to your being able to 
identify him on the witness-stand, is there? How can you swear 
that he is the man you heard talking? I know you know, but I 
am thinking now of strict legal evidence. Had you ever met 
Hayden? Do you think you would be able to pick the man 
out in a crowd?” 

“T never was introduced to him,” Titus said, “but he had been 
pointed out to me; and while he was dressed rough then, and I 
suppose he’ll have his city clothes on in court, I wont make any 
mistake. I never saw him but twice, but I'll know him when I 


_ see him again.” 


“Describe him, please.” 

“Well, he’s a man quite a lot taller than me,—about five foot 
nine or ten, I reckon—with hair that’s getting a little gray at 
the sides, a fine, honest face, and eyes that would convince 
most anybody he was talking to that he was on the absolute 
level. I wouldn’t have hardly believed what I heard if I hadn’t 
noticed his ears. One of ’em’s lower than the other and set at 
a different angle. You crime-sharps get quite a lot of fellers 
before you with ears like that, don’t you?” 

“That’s the man!” Dunville exclaimed with satisfaction. 
“You can’t miss your identification. And I want to tell you, 
Mr. Titus, that for all those honest eyes, there isn’t a meaner, 
more cruel crook in the city of New York than Malachi Hayden. 
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One of the incidents in our case is a little consumptive school- 
teacher who had seven hundred dollars laid by against her old 
age and—”’ 

“Mr. Morwell, over at the National Community, told me 
about that,” Titus said simply. “And about an old lady who 
had just enough saved to get herself into a home for the aged— 
and two or three other cases like that. That’s how come I told 
him what I knew and that I was willing to be a witness if it 
would be any help.” 

“Tt surely has been. This office has been waiting for your 
assistance for a long time. And now that we have you,’—he 
smiled pleasantly but emphasized his words,—‘“‘we can’t take any 


chances of your leaving our jurisdiction and losing us our 


case.” 

“Oh, I'll stay,” Titus said. “Lawd knows I need to get back 
home, but I never ducked helping any law-officers out when 
they called on me for help. I used to be a law-officer myself, 
in a way, quite some years ago.” 

“T had forgotten that, although now I remember Mr. Morwell 


told me. In the Texas Rangers, wasn’t it? And he gave you 
some: title. Here I’ve been calling you Mister. Was it Colo- 
nel?” 


“Cap’n,” Titus said modestly. “We don’t have colonels in the 
Rangers. Most folks down in Texas call me by it, although I 
been out of the service a long time. ‘Cap’n Bill Titus,’ they 
mostly say.” He smiled reminiscently. “Before that, they 
called me Nueces Bill, and back of that it was the Nueces Kid. 
Kinda picturesque names we used to have down there, before 
we got plumb civilized. But that’s all a good many years ago. 
Me, now, I’m just a serious-minded old fellow that ‘tends to 
his own business—the same being banking, real estate and oil 
properties—and aims to keep out of all ruckuses and such. 
Trouble, Mr. Dunville, is no fit occupation for a man fifty- 
two years old. Why, I aint had to shoot a man for more’n 
sixteen years.” 

The assistant district attorney slanted a sharp look at his vis- 
itor’s face. Such men as this were outside his usual expe- 
rience. 

“They tell great stories about how 
Rangers can shoot,” Dunville said. “I 
suppose you yourself can handle a re- 
volver pretty accurately—and fast.” 

“Well, tollable, tollable,”’ Bill admit- 
ted. “Course, I aint in practice now, 
and couldn’t do any really fancy gun- 
play, but I guess I still could hit some- 
where near where ‘I was looking.” 

Dunville thought a moment. “Do you 
carry a gun—here in New York, I 
mean?” he suddenly asked. 

“With it against the law? Ido not. 
And if it wasn’t, why should I? I don’t 
even tote a pistol in Texas, unless I’m 
way out in the sticks or have some rea- 
son to think I’d better. No suh. I got 
a couple, natchully, up in my trunk—a 
little automatic and a regular pistol— 
thirty-eight and forty-five. But wear 
‘em? Lawd, man, a gun’s heavy. You 
don’t hang ’em on unless it’s necessary.” 

The assistant district attorney hesi- 
tated. Then: 

“I’m going to give you a piece of ad- 
vice, Captain, that I wouldn’t give one 
man out of a thousand who came in here, 
because it would be dangerous for the community. I’m going 
to advise you to go armed and keep your eyes open from now 
until this case comes up. Before you leave here, I'll arrange 
to get you the necessary permit.” 

Bill’s face betrayed no especial emotion as he asked: “What’s 
the idea? Why me?” 

“Malachi Hayden, if we have good luck, will go to prison 
for from ten to twenty years. There is only one thing that 
will send him there. He may not know it, but perhaps he 
does—or if he doesn’t, his lawyers may.” 

“Meaning my evidence, and that he might take a notion— 
But that isn’t done right here in New York to any alarming 
extent, is it?” 

“It has been done. Didn’t you read about Roselitz, who was 
killed by gunmen just off Broadway at eleven o’clock in the 
evening, the night before he was going to give evidence against 
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“To-morrow night,” 
said. “But it aint . 
er's job. I’m going to make this sale myself.” 


- come to you, and if it’s worth my while—” 
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a crowd of gamblers? Or of Mapleton, who was coming down 
here to name the ‘man higher up’ at ten o’clock one forenoon, 
and was shot in a taxicab almost in the heart of the theatrical 
district at one o’clock that morning? There have been others. 
Not a great many, to be sure, but— You know killing is a 
recognized industry in this town, Captain Titus. Of course, 
it isn’t likely any attack will be made on you—and if you 
weren’t an old Texas Ranger, very much used, I should say, 
to taking care of yourself in emergencies, I shouldn’t tell you 
this, but should have the police keep watch of you without your 
knowledge. Most people would get hysterical if they knew 
they might be in some peril, even though it were quite remote. 
I think, however, you are probably better able to take care of 
yourself than the police would be to take care of you.” 

“You think this Hayden would kill a man?” Bill asked. 

“No—not personally. But I don’t think he would be above 
winking at it—with ten to twenty years up the river staring 
him in the face. And his lawyer— Well, it isn’t exactly ethical 
to speak slightingly of members of the bar, but it is a pecu- 
liar coincidence that the gamblers against whom Roselitz was 
going to give his evidence, and the gang whose ‘man higher up’ 
Mapleton was going to expose, and no less than three other 
crowds which profited by the sudden death of witnesses, have 
had the same firm of lawyers for their defense. There is never 
a thing against those lawyers that the Bar Association can put 
its fingers on—but a coincidence like that is worth paying at- 
tention to.” 

“What’s the name of this firm?” 

“Riley, Holland, Silver & Stoneman,” the assistant district 
attorney said. “Riley and Holland appear in court. Stoneman 
has charge of the chasing. - Silver is supposed to be the fixer. 
He is a smooth person, with a very thorough acquaintance in @ 
some queer places.” a 

Captain Titus grinned cheerfully. “You almost make staying 
here four or five days longer than I wanted to interesting,” hey 
remarked. “Well, you kin give me the permit, if you like, but 
I don’t know as I'll put on any gun; I think more likely I'll 
use hawse sense and keep out of publi 
view mostly. Out in the chaparral or im 
some town down in Texas I’d know how 
to handle a thing like that, but up heré 
I’m off my range.” d 

“T fancy you're right,” Dunville said 
“T guess keeping under cover would be 
the safest. thing to do. However, If 
get you the license to carry firearms 
That will keep you from running 
against the Sullivan Law if you happe 
to want to do it.” 

He pressed a button in his desk. 

Barely an hour later a hard-faced 
young man whose very well-cut cloth 
were intended to disguise him as a geo 
tleman was pouring a story out of of 
corner of his mouth into the inclin 
and attentive ear of Mr. Benny Silvé 
of the highly prosperous law firm 
Riley, Holland, Silver & Stoneman. 

“T didn’t hear the finish of it,” 
hard-faced young man said, “becalff 
Dunville felt a draft and shut the 
som, but up to that I heard pretty 
every word. This guy ffom Texas—til 
Titus—has sure got the goods on Hay 
den. Dunville told him—lI heard him— 
that his evidence is the missing link. Without it, he says, Hay- 
den gets off. With it, he does a ten-to-twenty stretch. Sol 
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to be any help- 


Without comment Mr. Silver drew out a well-filled pocket 
book and laid a hundred-dollar bill on his desk. 

“It ought to be worth more’n that,” his caller said. “It ought 
to be worth five.” 

Mr. Silver, who had a bald head and protruding eyes, ail 
wore a ring and a scarfpin that denoted a certain excellent tas 
in solitaires, considered this. i 

“You can pick that up,” he said, “and when I’ve listened, # 
it is really as valuable to me as you think it is, you under 
stand, I’ll add a hundred and fifty more. No more.” 

“All right,” the other agreed with an air that plainly declared 
an honest, hard-working man could hope for little just 
from capital in this world, and put the bill into his pocket. 
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Captain Bill’s hand had suddenly swung in a swift arc toward the gunman, gripping the pistol that had leaped from the arm-holster. 


& 

You Say you heard him outline that piece of evidence,” the 
pawyer prompted. “What was it? All the details you can 
remember, please, but don’t get it bigger than it was. That 

ont help any—and I'll probably be able to catch you at it, you 
derstand, if you try it.” : ‘ 

Well, this Titus is some kind of an oil man, and he does 
seme with the National Community Bank, and they tipped 

unville to his having this stuff on Hayden. I guess he’s got 
money; anyway, he’s living at the Van Wouter. 

S Titus guy, he owns a piece of land right side of some 
and that Hayden has his oil-wells on. It’s just outside some 
own with a funny name—Be—Be— I thought I caught 
hod can’t seem to remember it. All I can think of is 


“B. 1 io?” 


“That’s the place. Well, he happens to be in this town, one 
night, when Hayden is there, and Hayden goes up into his room 
to have a heart-to-heart with his boss on the works—that’s a 
bird named Bailey.” 

“Begley?” corrected Silver. 

“Likely enough. And it seems this Begley is a good 
oil-boss and a wise guy in the business, but he went 
wrong on some graft once, and then booze got him, and 
now he can’t get a job except with somebody like this here 
Hayden, that has special work to do. Well, Hayden and this 
Begley, they have a confidential talk up in Hayden’s room in 
a hotel at Belario that is called the Central House, and Hay- 
den’s room happens to be right next to this Titus’ room, and 
the wails are thin, and Titus hears the whole talk. And there’s 
a crack in the wall,—this hotel is just a sort of shack, I guess, 
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way Titus tells it,—and he puts his own light out and peeks 
through, and he can swear it was Hayden that planted the 
scheme.” 

“What scheme?” 

“Well, it seems Hayden has put it in a sucker letter, or some- 
thing, that things is going so good down on this oil property 
that he’s selling stock in, that they are going to start drilling 
twenty more wells during the next two months. And he’s got 
to make good, but he don’t want to spend much money, because 
he knows, and this Begley knows, that there aint no oil there 
to speak of. It seems, way this Titus tells it, the oil is all 
over on his side of the fence; the something-or-other don’t even 
run in the direction of this land of Hayden’s. What was that 
word? Could it be sand?” 

Silver nodded. “Oil-sand. Go on.” 

“But he’s got to start twenty wells, like he said; so he and 
Begley fix up to do it. They’ve got four or five old drillin’-rigs 
—lI guess that’s the name—and a lot of old secondhand pipe, 
and Begley is to start the twenty, one after the other. Each 
of ’em is to go down about fifty feet, and then Begley is to 
stop and start another. They fixed up an excuse about why 
each one should be abandoned, in case it was looked into after- 
ward, but the way Dunville figured it, being able to prove that 
Hayden planned it all in advance gives em the goods on him, 
for sure. All this was about two months ago; this Titus said 
he hadn’t heard about it, but there wasn’t no reason why the 
whole twenty mightn’t have been started by now.” 

“Is that all?” Silver asked, with no expression in either eyes 
or voice. 

“About all. I told you, didn’t I, that Dunville said he has 
to have Titus or he’ll lose the case; so Titus is going to hang 
around, although he was going back to Texas to-morrow.” 

“You haven’t told this to anyone else?” 

“Who else would want to know it? I didn’t know Hayden, 
but I did know you; so—” 

“And you will mot mention it to anybody else,” Silver said 
coldly. He counted out the promised hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. “It would be dangerous, you understand,” he added. 

“S-u-r-e!” agreed the youth with the hard features. “You 
know me, Benny.” 

“And lots of things about you,” the lawyer said, so signifi- 
cantly that the ingratiating smile faded instantly from the 
caller’s face. 


HAT evening Captain Bill Titus, having changed his berth- 
ticket and resigned himself to spending several more days 
in the city, felt lonely and bored. 

Immediately after dinner, which he ate in the Van Wouter 
grill, he went to his room and read the papers. Uneasily, then, 
he wandered around, looked out the window. If he went any- 
where, it ought to be to a near-by theater, but he had seen 
every show in New York that he wanted to see. He felt 
fidgety. A sudden thought came to him: this would be a good 
night to— On the heels of the thought he was at his tele- 
phone, calling an acquaintance named Marsh, a theatrical man- 
ager, at his office. 

“Got anything on to-night, after your shop closes up?e 
asked. . 

“Nothing at all, Captain,” Marsh 
Msp. Bh Ped cheerfully. 
like Med, one evening, that if I ever got a hunch I'd 
play a little draw poker, you knew a place where I could 

find it.” ; me 

“And you've got the hunch to-night? - ; is 

“Well, I thought maybe I'd like to shuffle ’em a little. $ 

“Well, I know several places that are run on the level, 

said. “How big a game?” : 
Oh, I don’t mind. Fairly good, & seches. . A man don t get 
o be scientific in one of these small games. 
mO.cAl right. Can you come around here about half-past ten? 
I'll be through between then and eleven. This club I have in 


ind is only a step from here.” E : 
mT be there,” Bill agreed, “and thanky kindly. That is, I 
will unless I kain’t find the hotel manager to get a decent- 
sized check cashed; and if I kain’t, T’ll telephone. 

“If you can’t, come just the same. I can handle a good- 
sized check for you, you know—although, in that case, come 
early, because we count the house and put our money away 


fore ten.” ; 
gg eters that he needed about a thousand dollars, in case of 
emergency, Bill knew the cashier had no power to let him have 


so much money without the, manager’s O. K. A telephone-call 
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to the office brought the reply that the manager was expected 
in before ten. Titus dragged his most comfortable chair under 
a reading-light and opened a magazine. 

Shortly before nine o’clock his phone-bell rang. 

“Party named Holder is calling you,” the telephone-giy| 
chanted. 

He wondered what T. B. Holder, of the National Community, 
could want of him at this hour. “Put him on,” he said. 

“That you, Titus?” asked a smooth, entirely unfamiliar mas. 
culine voice. 

“Ves.” 

“What luck? 

“Land who?” 

“Didn’t you see that man this afternoon—the man we wer 
talking about at lunch?” 

“Who is this?” Bill asked. 

“Why, Frank Holder, of course.” 

“T reckon you’ve got the wrong man, suh.” 

“T called for Titus—Wilfred W. Titus.” 

“They’ve given you the wrong room.” 

“Confound that switchboard! Excuse me.” Bill heard th 
receiver at the other end go up with an impatient slam. 
went back to his magazine, giving not more than five seconds 
thought to the coincidence that the man who wanted to tal | 
to another Titus in the Van Wouter should be named Ho 


der. 



























































Did you land him?” 


HALF-HOUR later, setting out to skim some vers 

over toward the back of his magazine, Captain Bi 

found one in which Rio Grande was rhymed with stand 
and hurled the publication from him with an imprecation. 
went to the phone and ascertained that the manager had jus 
come in. Writing a check for a thousand dollars, payable tt 
the hotel, he went down in the elevator. 

The lobby was well filled, and a group of three men stoo(j 
apparently gossiping idly, not far from the battery of él 
vators. They were all facing the opening doors as the cage 
descended, but as Titus came out, one of them spoke a shay 
word to his companions and turned his back. Captain Bil 
saw the movement, without being interested in it, and then hi 
eyes half-consciously noted a rather striking peculiarity 1 
the appearance of the man who was now standing facing d 
rectly away from the elevators. His ears were unusual, bell 
at noticeably different heights and standing out at dissimil 
angles. 

-Neither of the others, who had glanced in Titus’ directi¢ 
and were now again engaged in conversation, was known tol 
Captain. Both were well-groomed, citified persons. One, ! 
middle age, had a bald head and somewhat protruding ee 
The other was much younger, hardly more than thirty. 

He was of medium height, but of a slim elegance that ma 
him seem taller—an oval-faced, olive-skinned man with a m@ 
ural poise of manner and good taste in dress. For all his go 
looks, however, there was a pallor underlying the olive of 
skin that did not tell a story of exercise and sunlight; and 
feat im _tapose, were sneeringly cynical. 

Captain Bill “ae - e any of these things at the 


i Pp t all. With 
nt: in fact, he hardly noticed" group a i 
mind on his errand, he passed them and Weitt tothe manage 


office. 


trio had moved when the | : 
got he did not see them. In his room he distributed 


bank-notes into several pockets; then he put a 
light, left the hotel and strolled up Seventh Avenue to ie 
office. At eleven o’clock he and the theatrical manager , 
less than a block down a street in the Forties and to 5 
a dignified entrance where they ascended one flight 0 


and found themselves confronting a door marked by a me 


brass plate reading: “The Brotherhood Whist Club.” 4% 
d the electric button. ; 
5 ee opened the door, and they passed into a : 
reception-room and office, where a sharp-faced young @ 
pronouncedly stylish clothes got up from a desk. ; 
“Evening, Solly,” said Marsh. “This is Mr. Titus. 
phoned about two hours ago about his membership. 
“Yes, Mr. Marsh,” the young man said, and took 
pigeonhole in his desk a card that stated, under all prope 
natures and seals, that “W. Titus” had been elected a 
of the club.. “That will set you back five dollars, 
told Titus, who smilingly paid it. (Continued on pag 
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s. _ One, RISSA MacQUEEN owed her name to an aunt with 
vuding a bank-balance of ten thousand dollars and an uncon- 
ity. trollable thirst for the romantic. The MacQueens left 
e that a the naming of the child to Aunt Nora, who had never 
wi ume been satisfied with her own honest name, and thought that 
all . any cognomen of less than three syllables was inelegant. 
ove And then Aunt Nora fell in love with a fascinating tinner, 
ght; who had a soul above his business, a light hand, a persuasive 
- at the mmm anner, an easy-going conscience and fleet feet; and there was 
5 a With nothing, after all, to be left. While the tinner joyfully in- 
L. ' fested the far places of his choice, Aunt Nora came penniless 
n€ Te gato’ board with the MacQueens. 

Nerissa never liked her name, especially. If she had known, 
he eleval when she was twenty-three how nearly her name came to losing 
: no uted mee" 2 good place, she would have begun to hate it. It was 
por out when she applied for work with Elisha Bedders and Company. 

- a. Elisha Bedders never had been an unamiable man, exactly, 
1¢ tO * Mbut just then he had, according to himself, “more troubles than 
ee fox full of fleas.” He had growing difficulties with his wife, 
ae nO was at least ten years too young for him and very vain 
ight 0 olen’ lovely and giddy and extravagant—not that the last mat- 
wf = ugeecred. Then he had indigestion; and he needed a vacation and 
rlub. Dbornly wouldn’t take one, mainly because he knew it 
, wmrould please his wife if he did. 
into 2a So when his secretary (who left him subsequently because 
young found himself a secretary in nothing but name, a mere 

3 18 apher without executive power or opportunity for 
Titus. owth) told him that the applicant was a young woman of 
ye enty-three years or so, fairly good-looking, neat and named 





-MacQueen— 

Nerissa!” he snapped. “Nerissa! What was that girl’s 
me I just fired? Clementine! And that other girl’s I told 
bu I was going to get rid of to-morrow? A-A-Ailsa! And that 






N: ERISSA was nobody’s fool, if she was pretty; and she was puz- 
zled by this paradoxical young man who preached idleness and prac- 
ticed diligence: an unusual and wholly delightful love-story. 


By 
ALEXANDER 
HULL 
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—_ girl that let us in for that blank scandal 
last January—let’s see—begins with a J— 
same as the month—Jacqueline! 

“Ye gods!” he went on irritably. ‘Where in blue 
blazes have all the good old-fashioned Mary Janes and Susies 
and Annies and Margarets gone?” 

“But there’s not much in a name—” began the secretary. 

“Not much in a name!” cried the harassed head of the 
firm. “Great Scott—you make me sick! Nerissa! Tell her 
I wont see her, and I wont see anybody else, either, unless 
they can come up like sensible girls with sensible names.” 

“There’s just this about it, Mr. Bedders,” said the secretary 
finally. “Even admitting what you say, we’re short a girl 
—two girls—this morning, and I think you’d better see her. 
There’s considerable antidote in the MacQueen, don’t you 
think? Henderson simply has to have a couple of extra girls 
—to-day. I don’t say—” 

“Send her in!” roared Elisha.- “I’ll see her! I'll hire her! 
Anything to please you! Anything on earth rather than be 
talked to death by you and Henderson!” 

When Nerissa came in, he asked her one question only: 
“Can you begin work this morning?” And when Nerissa re- 
plied that she could, he said: “All right, you’re hired.” 

An hour or so later he remarked almost amiably to the 
secretary (this was as near as he ever came to apologies): 
“Not such a bad-looking girl, after all. May have a little 
sense—though you never can tell. Don’t expect it—then if 
I’m s’prised, it’s bound to be agreeable s’prise.” 

If Mr. Bedders was expecting slack incompetency from 
Nerissa MacQueen, he was agreeably disappointed. That 
wasn’t Nerissa’s way. However, to be truthful about it, Mr. 
Bedders promptly forgot her altogether, which was at any rate 
a sign that she gave no trouble. There were a good many 


girls in the office, anyway. Besides, Mr. Bedders, as has been 
suggested, had his own troubles; and in a few months these 
came to an acute crisis. 

Mr. Bedders, who, in spite of his bluster, wasn’t by any 
means a man of no depth of intelligence, decided to consult 
expert opinion. 
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The first expert was a lawyer, a very old friend of Elisha’s. 
Him Elisha consulted upon the subject of his wife. The advice 
that he got was that he had better divorce her and be comfort- 
able for the rest of his days. He promptly lost his temper. 


“Now, then, Miss 
MacQueen,” de- 
manded Elisha, “‘what 
do you think is 
wrong?’ ‘‘Mr. 
Stephen Barden,” said 
Nerissa. 


The Knocker 


“John,” he roared, “you’re a fool! I love her! Now you 
know.. And ‘the rest of my days’—what do you mean? You 
talk as if I had both feet in the grave! You make me sick! 
Why, I’m only forty-nine! And I’m as good a man as I ever 
was—at any rate, I would be if it wasn’t for this darned indi- 
gestion!” 

The second expert delivered himself as follows: 
months, preferably in a mild climate, on a diet 
solutely nothing, Mr. Bedders! 
half as much work as you’re doing. That’s yours!” 

“Will you let me have two months to get ready in? 
Elisha. 

“Six weeks,” said the doctor, “—not a day over.” 

Then he called in a business expert and asked him bluntly 
“How can I fix things so that Ill have to work just half 
hard as now? You have six weeks to tell me.” 

“Give me carte blanche about the works,” 
“and I'll tell you in a month.” 

For a week the expert sat in Elisha’s office watching him 
ten hours a day with a faint, superior smile upon his face. It 
annoyed Elisha terribly, but he kept control of himself. Then 
the expert spent a week in the outer offices and finally ten 
days in the plant. When he came in to report, he said: “I’m 


“Three 
doing ab- 


” asked 


said the expert, 


prepared to show you, Mr. Bedders, how, if you'll follow my 
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instructions, you can work one third as hard and accomplish 
one fifth more work certainly—probably a good deal more.” 

“Go on,” said Elisha grimly. 

“To begin with,’ said the expert, “here’s a 
list.’ He passed Elisha a small typewritten 
page. “A list of ten things you’ve been doing, 
that are mere insignificant matters of routine 
which could be handled by any competent 
clerk, and which from now on you're posi- 
tively to keep your hands of of, no matter 
what the temptation to interfere is! No 
man, Mr. Bedders, whose time is worth 
more than one hundred dollars a month 
has any earthly business bothering with 
one of those things! 

“Now, on these sheets,” con- 
tinued the expert, “are my modifi- 
cations of your office and factory 
arrangements. We’ve gone pretty 
much into details there. There are 
a few that I would positively recom- 
mend your adopting. There are some 
others that I think you ought to con- 
sider—I’ve put a question-mark be- 
side those. 

“Finally, I want to say that there’s 
no spirit, no—well, what the French 
call ‘élan’ and we Yankees sometimes 
term much less elegantly ‘git up and 
git’—no enthusiasm, no feeling of co- 
operation in your office force. In the 
factory the spirit’s much better. And 
this, I think, is entirely your fault. 

“T would suggest that from now on 
you deliberately delegate everything that 
you can to your various subordinates, that 
you call them together and put them upon 
their mettle. There will be mistakes, at 
first, of course, but they wont be serious. 

Make them feel, if you can, that their salaries 
are not first in importance. Make them— 

“But I wont go into that now. It’s all 
elaborated in these sheets. There’s a sugges- 
tion about your clerks, three or four about your 
salesmen, and one for your stenographers—a 
system of keeping tab on the amount of stuff 
they turn out daily, and suggesting a schedule 
of bonuses. It has worked admirably where 
I suggested it once before.. I hope you'll 
try it. 

“The thing that you must do now, as I see it, 
is to forget the details of your business and de- 
vote yourself entirely to building up the morale 
of your force. I envy you the doing of it. It’s a 
fascinating thing. It’s a thousand times more inter- 
esting, this shaping of human clay, than the intricate 
but tiring and uninspiring dealing with mere figures and 
routine. It’s intensely interesting. I hope—” 

“Til read these through to-night,” said Elisha, “and 
let you know to-morrow.” 

And the next morning he said: “I’ll do it. The gist 
of the matter, in my case, as I understand you, is to 
develop a morale in my force, and then let them do the 
work.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Bedders!” 

_ And this was the sort of plan that might have been simply 
invented for singling out and bringing forward Nerissa 
MacQueen! 


WO years later Mr. Bedders, who now had no need of a 
secretary, and who had forgotten his indigestion and 

his dislike of Nerissa’s nafme, made her his private 
stenographer. The fact that she was head and shoulders 
above the rest of the girls in the office was responsible for 
that. The business-auditing-man’s plan for detecting brains 
and industry in stenographers had pointed as infallibly to 
Logg MacQueen as the compass-needle to the magnetic 
She was given a desk close to the door of Mr. Bed- 
ders’ private office, and a quite substantial salary. She had 
€n occupying this place for six months or so when Steve 
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Barden came into the 

office as an extra clerk. 
Nerissa noticed him at 
once. She couldn’t help 
that; he was the kind of 
young man you are bound 
to notice. He was breezy 
and noisy and rather good- 
looking. His bump of rev- 
erence was terribly small. 
He was calling all the men 
and haJf the girls in the office 
by their Christian 
names before a weel: 
was over. He had 
a pair of young, can- 
did-seeming, eternally 
laughing eyes, and his 
thick hair was, to his 
confessed 
shame, upon 
the verge of 
being 

curly. 

Nerissa 
had very 
little to do 
with him, 
and yet 
scarcely a 


“Canned!” said Steve. “They promoted me twice! And then, absolutely 
without giving me a solitary reason, old Elisha up and fired me!” 


day passed that he didn’t in some manner intrude his well- 
defined personality upon her notice—sometimes half a dozen 
times. There was no questioning his attractions. Within 
three months the office-force all knew him, and all swore by 
him, from the head clerk down to the scrub-woman. In a 
popularity contest he would have polled ninety-six per cent of 
the office votes. 

Actually, there was a great-deal of freedom in Bedders’ 
offices, and the employees were underworked. This was part 
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of Bedders’ new policy, in which he had become, as the expert 
had predicted, very interested. “You can’t drive any living 
being at his capacity rate for very long at a time,” said 
Elisha. “The wear upon physical and nerve forces is too 
great. I aim to keep them just comfortably occupied and 
keen—then I know that with their good will and eagerness I 
can depend upon them for any emergency.” Some one com- 
plained that there was a good deal of visiting back and forth 
from desk to desk, and not a little bit of conversation not 
even remotely touching upon the job. “Yes,” said Elisha 
comfortably, “and there’s a good bit of work done too, if 
you'll notice. Let ’em talk. Let ’em visit. I’ve seen offices 
where when a man would come into ’em, every solitary em- 
ployee would quit breathing and fall to working like mad— 
until he got out again! Suppose I go out through the office 
now: if there was half a dozen of ’em off their jobs, telling 
jokes to one another, they wouldn’t move, not one of ’em, 
nor swallow a chuckle. They’d go right on with whatever 
they were doing. You know, that’s what I call a compliment 
to both of us.. I’m no slave-driver. _And let me tell you 
something—they get out the work! And spirit! Watch ’em 
awhile and tell me if you ever saw an office-force with more 
real good feeling and less jealousy among ’em. I’m gardening 
‘em—for good feeling and loyalty and codperation—and the 
joke of it is, they don’t even know they’re being gardened!” 

It was true, too. Most of them didn’t know it. Nerissa 
did. She had detected a system—a good system—at work a 
long time before. Six months in Mr. Bedders’ private office 
had confirmed her opinion. 


ND that was why Nerissa couldn’t quite decide whether 
she liked Mr. Steve Barden, or didn’t. More accurately 
speaking, she did like him; yet she had a feeling that 

she oughtn’t to like him. For he struck a discordant note 
in the office—a note that no one else, apparently, detected. 
He didn’t fit. 

To begin with, he was continually voicing a philosophy that 
was at direct variance with the principle of getting the world’s 
work done. His confessed ambition was a “soft job.” She 
couldn’t keep count of the number of times she had heard 
him say so—not to her, for their conversation had been mostly 
restricted to “good mornings,” but to others, to Binkins and 
Clarke and Tanway and Weeks, his neighbors and desk-mates. 

He would sail in of mornings, drop a dozen jokes and 
greetings on his way to his desk, settle down finally in his 
chair with a half humorous, half mournful, “Back at the 
eternal grind again, Binkie!” And a few minutes later, per- 
haps: “Gee, I believe that clock must have temporary paral- 
ysis! Three hours and a quarter, yet, till noon! Doesn’t it 
seem to you we’ve been at it mighty near half a day?” Or 
in the midst of a bunch of reports: “Man shall live by the 
sweat of his brow,” he might quote inaccurately. “Say, some 
peach of a guy, that Adam, to unload all this onto us! I 
wish I had him here! Would he be makin’ out these reports 
instead of me? Would he? Oh, boy!” And they would all 
laugh. 

Yet that very day she happened upon him in a dairy lunch 
eating a sandwich and drinking a glass of milk at the noon 
hour, so deeply immersed in a book, that although she sat 
almost within touching distance of him, he never saw her! 
And astonishingly, the book was a technical work dealing with 
the products that Elisha Bedders and Company manufactured. 
It was a very complicated and baffling book. Nerissa herself 
had tried to read it, and finally passed it up in favor of some- 
thing simpler. But Steve Barden had for it, apparently, three 
times the appetite that he had: for his lunch! 

When she returned to the office, after taking a short walk 
around the block, she found him there talking to his cronies. 
One of Nerissa’s rather naive ideas about colleges was that 
you learned elegant English in them. Steve Barden, she 
knew, was a Yale man, but he talked far more colloquially, 
more slangily, than she would have dreamed of allowing her- 
self to do. He was a veritable tangle of contradictions. She 
learned later that he could talk as beautifully as a bishop 
when he had a mind for it! 

“And this guy I was telling you about, fellows, was nothing 


but an ignorant Portugee. He couldn’t read or write. He 
didn’t know enough to come in out of the sun. Most of ’em 
have a knack for growing things. He hadn’t. He couldn’t 


even farm. He was a section-hand—and a darned poor one, 
they tell me. Well, when he’d been at it ten years, and saved 
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up a few hundred simoleons, some smart-Aleck real-esiater 
sold him five acres of barren desert land. Snooped around 
till he found out how much the Portugee had, and then sold 
it to him for that much. Ouch! 

“And six months later they drilled an oil-well into it. He 
gets seventy-five thousand a year out of it now. They had 
to put that smart real-estater in a strait-jacket to keep him 
from committing suicide when he saw what he’d done! 

“Seventy-five thousand a year! And never turns his hand 
over! Good night! Look at what we have to do for seventy- 
five a month!” 

There was a little chorus of assent from his auditors; 
“That’s right, too!” “Sure thing!” ‘“Gee—what’s the use!” 

It was all very amusing, of course, and a good story; still, 
that sort of insidious harping on “get-rich-quick” topics— 
was it very good for Mr. Bedders’ system? 











repairs were being made in the office, and Barden 

might reasonably be supposed to be off about his own 
care-free business, Nerissa went to the factory for some 
statistics, and through the glass partition she saw him inside, 
leaning absorbed over a machine which a workman was ex- 
plaining to him! And the following morning she heard him 
telling Weeks about a man named Patton. 

“You see, it was a Republican district. You couldn’t fine- 
tooth a Demmy in it. He got a job slashing warrants in the 
courthouse. Did the county workers out of fifteen or twenty 
thousand a year—that’s all. And a clerk did all the work for 
eighty a month. Never went near the courthouse himself. 
Lived on the Great White Way. Heaven help the poor 
workingman!”’ 

And Weeks laughed and said “Amen!” very fervently 

Nerissa didn’t like it. She watched Steve closely, and she 
saw, presently, what apparently none of the others saw—that 
although he disavowed all liking for any job that required 
work, and never seemed to be doing anything except under 
protest, actually that attitude was nothing more than a subter- 
fuge. She was convinced that his work never really went 
undone or even slighted. She saw that he was determined to, 
and would, get ahead. A steam engine tugging against him 
wouldn’t have been a bit of use! 

Why the others didn’t see this too, she couldn’t say. Per 
haps it was that his demoralizing talk so centered their interest 
in themselves that they had no eye to notice that he was 
continually voicing a creed at variance with his practice. 
Nerissa in the end was certain of it. And she believed that 
if her deductions were true, Mr. Bedders’ system would 
“spot” Steve Barden just as surely as it had “spotted” her. 

She was not even surprised, therefore, when he was one 
day promoted over the heads of Binkins, Weeks, Clarke and 
Tanway, each of whom had been in the office much longet 
than he. When those four young men glumly and surprisedly 
heard of his promotion,.he said frankly: 

“Fellows, it’s a shame. I oughtn’t to have had it. You boys 
have been here longer than I have—you know more abou 
the business. It wasn’t fair.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, old scout,” said Clarke, his expression 
belying the words. 

“No, but it isn’t,” said Steve. “And yeu know it. But it 
all just goes to show what I’ve been saying right along. What 
the world wants is four-flushers. Here I got the promotion, 
and you fellows—by Jove, I tell you it wasn’t fair! I hope 
you wont have any hard feelings against me?” 

Hard feelings against genial him? Not any! Not hardly! 
That might be his one best bet! Of course not! 

Nerissa, looking across the room at him, wondered how a 
earth he could get away with anything so utterly obvious # 
that. But he could! Then his eyes met hers, and he flushed 
slightly. Presently he came across to her desk. 

“Congratulate me!” he said, smiling at her. 

“T do,” said Nerissa. “Merit wins!” 

He cocked his head a little to one side and looked at het 
quizzically. “You think so?” he inquired. 

“Always,” said Nerissa calmly. 


N ‘ee day, when there was a half-holiday while certain 














































fears. She felt, rather than knew. (for she did not sé 
the reports of Mr. Bedders’ concealed system), that ht 
was demoralizing the place and that his associates, corrupted bY 
his preaching, were doing less work (Continued on page 1) 


"T's aftermath of this, however, was verification of het 
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the Factor, MacDonnell, sent for Challoner. The ex- 
plorer was preparing for bed when an Indian boy 
pounded on the door of his shack and a moment later 
pave him the message. He looked at his watch. It was eleven 
p’clock. What could the Factor want of him at that hour, he 
wondered. Flat on his belly near the warm box-stove, Brim- 
stone speculatively watched his new-found master pull on his 
boots. His eyes were wide open now. Challoner had washed 
rom him the blood of the terrific fight of that afternoon. 
“Something to do with that devil of a Durant,” growled Chal- 
oner, looking at the battle-scarred dog. “Well, if he hopes 
© get you again, Brimstone, he’s barking up the wrong tree. 
You're mine!” 
_ Brimstone thumped his tail on the floor and wriggled toward 
tga in mute adoration. Together they went out into the 
bight. 
It was a night of white moonlight and a multitude of stars. 
he four great fires over which the caribou had roasted for the 
avage barbecue that day were still burning brightly. In the 
ge of the forest that ringed in the Post were the smoldering 
mbers of a score of smaller fires. Back of these fires were 
aintly outlined the gray shadows of tepees and tents. In these 
belters the three hundred half-breeds and Indians who had 
ome in from the forest-trails to the New Year carnival at the 
ost were sleeping. Only here and there was there a movement 
f life. Even the dogs were quiet after the earlier hours of 
xcitement and gluttony. 
Past the big fires, with their huge spits still standing, Chal- 
bner passed toward the Factor’s quarters. Brimstone sniffed 
t the freshly picked bones. Beyond these bones there was no 
gn of the two thousand pounds of flesh that had roasted that 
ay on the spits- Men, women, children and dogs had stuffed 
nemselves until there was nothing left. It was the silence of 
futai the “belly-god”—the god who eats himself to sleep each 
tight—that hovered strangely over this post of Fort o’ God, 
bree hundred miles from civilization. 
There was a light in the Factor’s room, and Challoner en- 
ted with Brimstone at his heels. MacDonnell, the Scot, was 
uiting moodily on his pipe. There was a worried look in his 
ddy face as the younger man seated himself, and his eyes were 
n Brimstone. 
Durant has been here,” he said. “He’s ugly. I’m afraid of 
ouble. If you hadn’t struck him—” 
Challoner shrugged his shoulders as he filled his own pipe 
om the Factor’s tobacco. 
Ou see—you don’t just understand the situation at Fort 0’ 
% went on MacDonnell. ‘“There’s been a big dog-fight here 
ew Year’s for the last fifty years. It’s become a part of 
bpyrighted, 1918 ‘1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


ATE on the night of the big feast at Post Fort o’ God, 


» 
Od, 


RIMSTONE entered 
confidently. He heard 

a soft, sleepy grunt and a 
He almost stum- 


great sigh. 
bled over Neewa. 


history, a part of Fort o’ God itself, and that’s why in my own 
fifteen years here I haven’t tried to stop it. I believe it would 
bring on a sort of—revolution. I’d wager a half my people 
would go to another post with their furs. That’s why all the 
sympathy seems to be with Durant. Even Grouse Piet, his 
rival, tells him he’s a fool to let you get away with him that 
way. Durant says that dog is his.” 

MacDonnell nodded at Brimstone, lying at Challoner’s feet. 

“Then he lies,”’ said Challoner quietly. 

“He says he bought him of Jacques le Beau.” 

“Then Le Beau sold a dog that didn’t belong to him.” 

For a moment MacDonnell was silent. Then he said: 

“But that wasn’t what I had you come over for, Challoner. 
Durant told me something that froze my blood to-night. Your 
outfit starts for your post up in the Reindeer Lake country to- 
morrow, doesn’t it?” 

“In the morning.” 

“Then could you, with one of my Indians and a team, arrange 
to swing around by way of the Jackson’s Knee? You'd lose a 
week, but you could overtake your outfit before it reached the 
Reindeer—and it would be a mighty big favor to me. There’s a 
—a hell of a thing happened over there.” 

Again he looked at Brimstone. 

“Gawd!” he breathed. 

Challoner waited. He thought he saw a shudder pass through 
the Factor’s shoulders. 

“I’d go myself—I ought to; but this frosted lung of mine has 
made me sit tight this winter, Challoner. I ought to go. Why,” 
—a sudden glow shot into his eyes,—‘I knew this Nanette le 
Beau when she was so high, fifteen years ago. I watched her 
grow up, Challoner. If I hadn’t been married then, I’d have 
fallen in love with her. Do you know her, Challoner? Did 
you ever see Nanette le Beau?” 

Challoner shook his head. 

“An angel, if God ever made one,” declared MacDonnell 
through his red beard: “She lived over beyond the Jackson’s 
Knee with her father. And he died—froze to death crossing 
Red Eye Lake one night. I’ve always thought that Jacques le 
Beau made her marry him after that. Or else she didn’t know, 
or was crazed, or frightened at being alone. Anyway, she mar- 
ried him. It was five years ago I saw her last. Now and then 
I’ve heard things, but I didn’t believe—not all of them. I 
didn’t believe that Le Beau beat her and knocked her down 
when he wanted to. I didn’t believe he dragged her through the 
snow by her hair one day until she was nearly dead. They were 
just rumors, and he was seventy miles away. But I believe 
them now. Durant came from their place, and I guess he told 
me a whole lot of the truth—to save that dog.” 

Again he looked at Brimstone. 

“You see, Durant tells me that Le Beau caught the dog 
in one of his traps, took him to his cabin and tortured him 
in shape for the big fight. When Durant came, he was so taken 
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Rabbits bobbing out of Brimstone’s path did not make him pause; even the strong scent of a fisher-cat did not swerve him from his trail. 


with the dog that he bought him, and it was while Le Beau 
was driving the dog mad in his cage to show his temper, that 
Nanette interfered. Le Beau knocked her down and then 
jumped on her and was choking her when the dog went for 
kim and killed him. That’s the story. Durant told me the 
truth through fear that I’d have the dog shot if he was an out- 
and-out murderer. And that’s why I want you to go by way of 
the Jackson’s Knee. I want you to investigate, and I want you 
to do what you can for Nanette le Beau. My Indian will 
bring her back to Fort o’ God.” 

With Scotch stoicism MacDonnell had repressed whatever 
excitement he may have felt. He spoke quietly. But the curi- 
ous shudder went through his shoulders again. Challoner 
stared at him in blank amazement. 

“You mean to say that Brimstone—this dog—has killed a 
man?” 

“Yes. He killed him, Durant says, just as he killed Grouse 
Piet’s wolf-dog in the big fight to-day. Ugh!” As Challoner’s 
eyes fell slowly upon Brimstone, the Factor added: “But Grouse 
Piet’s dog was better than the man. If what I hear about Le 
Beau was true, he’s better dead than alive. Challoner, if you 
didn’t think it too much trouble, and could go that way—and 
see Nanette—” 

“Tl go,” said Challoner, dropping a hand to Brimstone’s 
head. 

For half an hour after that MacDonnell told him the things 


he knew about Nanette le Beau. When Challoner rose tog 
the Factor followed him to the door. 

“Keep your eyes open for Durant,” he warned. “That é 
is worth more to him now than all his winnings to-day, 
they say his stakes were big. He won heavily from Grol 
Piet, but the half-breed is thick with him now. I know it. 
watch out.” 

Out in the open space, in the light of the moon and s 
Challoner stood for a moment with Brimstone’s forepaws 1 
ing against his breast. The dog’s head was almost on a } 
with his shoulders. 

“D’ye remember when you fell out of the canoe, boy?” 
asked softly. “Remember how you an’ the cub were tied 
the bow, an’ you got to scrapping and fell overboard just al 
the waterfall? Remember? By Jove, those rapids pretty 
got me too. I thought you were dead, sure—both of you 
wonder what happened to the cub?” 

Brimstone whined in response, and his whole body trembit 

“And since then—you’ve killed a man!” added Challoner, 
if he still could not quite believe. “And I’m to take you ™® 
to the woman! That’s the funny thing about it. You're 
ing back to her, and if she says kill you—” : 

He dropped Brimstone’s forefeet and went on to the cal 
At the threshold a low growl rose in the dog’s throat. © 
loner laughed, and opened the door. They went in, and? 
dog’s growl was a menacing snarl. Challoner had left his @ 
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burning low, and in the light of it he saw Henri Durant and 
Grouse Piet waiting for him. He turned up the wick and 
Mecho’ evening! Pretty late for a call, isn’t it?” 

Grouse Piet’s thick-lipped, stolid face did not change its ex- 
pression. It struck Challoner, as he glanced at him, that in 
head and shoulders he bore a grotesque resemblance to a wal- 
rus. Durant’s eyes were dully ablaze. His face was swollen 
where Challoner had struck him. Brimstone stiffened to the 
hardness of a knot, and still snarling under his breath, had 
crawled half. under Challoner’s bunk. Durant pointed to him. 

¢We've come after that dog,” he said. 

“You can’t have him, Durant,” replied Challoner, fighting to 

ake himself appear at ease in a situation 
that sent a chill up his back. As he spoke, 
he was making up his mind why Grouse 
Piet had come with Durant. They were 
giants, both of them—more than that: mon- 
sters. Instinctively he had faced them 
with the small table between them. “I’m 
sorry I lost my temper out there,” he con- 
tinued. “I shouldn’t have hit you, Durant. 
It was no fault of yours—and I apolo- 
gize. But the dog is mine. I lost him over 
in the Jackson’s Knee country, and if 
Jacques le Beau caught him in a trap, and 
sold him to you, he sold a dog that didn’t 
belong to him. I’m willing to pay you back 
what you gave him, just to be fair. How 
much was it?” - 

Grouse Piet had: risen to his feet. Du- 
rant came to the opposite edge of the table 
and leaned over it. Challoner wondered 
how a single blow had knocked him down. 

“Non, he is not for sale.” Durant’s voice 
was low, so low that it seemed to choke 
him to get it out. It was filled with a re- 
pressed hatred. Challoner saw the great 
cords of his knotted hands bulging under 
the skin as he gripped the edge of the table. 
“M’sieur, we have come for that dog. 
Will you let us take him?” 

“T will pay you back what you gave for 
him, Durant. I will add to the price.” 

“Non. He is mine. Will you give him 
back—now?” 

“No!” 

Scarcely was the word out of his mouth 
when Durant flung his whole weight and 
strength against the table. Challoner had 

ot expected the move—just yet. With a 
bellow of rage and hatred Durant was upon 
him, and under the weight of the giant he 
rashed to the floor: With them went the 
able and lamp. There was a vivid splut- 
er of flame, and the cabin was in dark- 
hess, except where the moonlight flooded 
hrough the one window. 

Challoner had looked for something dif- 
erent. He had expected Durant to 
hreaten before he acted; and sizing up the 
wo of them he had decided to reach the 
bdge of his bunk during the discussion. 

nder the pillow was his revolver. It was 
00 late now. Durant was on him, fum- 
pling in the darkness for his throat, and as 
halloner flung one arm upward to get a 
hook around the Frenchman’s neck, he 
beard Grouse Piet throw the table back. 

n€ next instant they were rolling in the 
hoonlight on the floor, and Challoner 
aught a glimpse of Grouse Piet’s huge bulk 
pen: over them. Durant’s head was 

W sted under his arm, but one of the 
pant's hands had reached his throat. The 

f-breed glimpsed this, and he cried out 
bmething in a guttural voice. 
th a tremendous effort Challoner 
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olled himself and his adversary out of the 
h of light into darkness again. Du- 
at's thick neck cracked. Again Grouse 


A wolf pointed his muzzle to the radiant glow 
and howled. 
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Piet called out in that guttural, questioning voice. Challoner 
put every ounce of his energy into the crook of his arm, and 
Durant did not answer. Then the weight of Grouse Piet fell 
upon them, and his great hands groped for Challoner’s neck. 
His thick fingers found Durant’s beard first, then fumbled for 
Challoner’s face, and got their hold. Ten seconds of their ter- 
rific grip would have broken Challoner’s neck. But the fingers 
never closed. A savage cry of agony burst from Grouse Piet’s 
lips, and with that cry, ending almost in a scream, came the 
snap of great jaws and the rending snarl of fangs in the dark- 
ness. Durant heard, and with a great heave of his massive 
body, he broke free from Challoner’s grip and leaped to his 
feet. In a flash Challoner was at his bunk, facing his enemies 
with the revolver in his hand. 

Everything had happened quickly. 
Scarcely more than a minute had passed 
since the overturning of the table, and now, 
in the moment when the situation had 
turned in his favor, a sudden swift and 
sickening horror seized upon Challoner. 
Bloody and terrible there rose before him 
the one scene he had witnessed that day in 
the big cage where Brimstone and the wolf- 
dog had fought. And there in that dark- 
ness of the cabin— 

He heard a moaning cry and the crash of 
a body to the floor. 

“Brimstone!” he cried. “Here! Here!” 

He dropped his revolver and sprang to 
the door, flinging it wide open. 

“For heaven’s sake get out,” he cried. 
“Get out!” 

A bulk dashed past him into the night. 
He knew it was Durant. Then Challoner 
leaped to the dark shadows on the floor 
and dug his two hands into the loose hide 
at the back of Brimstone’s neck, dragging 
him back, and shouting his name. He saw 
Grouse Piet crawling toward the door. He 
saw him rise to his feet, silhouetted for a 
moment against the starlight, and stagger 
out into the night. And then he felt Brim- 
stone’s weight sinking down to the floor, 
and under his hands the dog’s muscles grew 
limp and saggy. For two or three minutes 
Challoner continued to kneel beside him 
before he closed the cabin door and lighted 
another lamp. He set up the overturned 
table and placed the lamp on it. The dog 
had not moved. He lay flat on his belly, 
his head between his forepaws, looking up 
at Challoner with a mute appeal in his eyes. 

Challoner reached out his two arms. 

“Brimstone!” 

In an instant the dog was up against him, 
forefeet against his breast; and with his 
arms about the dog’s shoulders, Challoner’s 
eyes took in the floor. On it were wet 
splashes and bits of torn clothing. 

His arms closed more tightly. 

“Brimstone, old boy, I’m much obliged,” 
he said. 

Next morning Challoner’s outfit of three 
teams and four men left north and west for 
the Reindeer Lake country on the journey 
to his new post at the mouth of the Coch- 
rane. An hour later Challoner struck due 
west with a light sledge and a five-dog 
team for the Jackson’s Knee. Behind him 
followed one of MacDonnell’s Indians with 
the team that was to bring Nanette to Fort 
o’ God. 

He saw nothing more of Durant and 
Grouse Piet, and accepted MacDonnell’s 
explanation that they had undoubtedly left 
the post shortly after their assault upon 
him in the cabin. Probably their disap- 
pearance had been hastened by the fact that 
a patrol of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police on its way to York Factory was ex- 
pected at Fort o’ God that day. 
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Not until the final moment of departure was Brimstone 
brought from the cabin and tied to the gee-bar of Challoner’s 
sled. When he saw the five sled-dogs squatted on their 
haunches, Brimstone grew rigid, and the old snarl rose in his 
throat, but under Challoner’s quieting words he quickly came 
to understand that these beasts were not enemies, and from a 
rather suspicious toleration of them he very soon began to 
take a new sort of interest in them. It was a friendly team, 
bred in the south and without the wolf-strain. 

Events had come to pass so swiftly and so vividly in Brim- 
stone’s life during the past twenty-four hours that for many 
miles after they left Fort o’ God his senses were in an unset- 
tled state of anticipation. In all of this excited and distorted 
world there was only one Challoner and one Nanette and one 
baby. All else was a chaos of uncertainty and of dark menace. 
Twice when the Indian came up close behind them, Brimstone 
whirled with a savage snarl. Challoner watched, and understood. 

Of the pictures in Brimstone’s brain one stood out above all 
others, definite and unclouded, and that was the picture of 
Nanette. Yes, even above Challoner himself. There lived in 
him the consciousness of her gentle hands, her sweet soft voice, 
—the woman of her; and a part of the woman, as the hands are 
a part of the body, was the baby. .It was this part of Brim- 
stone which Challoner could not understand, and which puzzled 
him when they made camp that night. The dog was restive. 
Every nerve in his body seemed on edge. And that night Chal- 
loner fastened him near the tent with a tough rope of babiche. 

For a long time after Challoner-had gone to bed Brimstone 
sat on his haunches close to the spruce to which he was fas- 
tened. It must have been ten o’clock, and the night was so 
still that the snap of a dying ember in the fire was like the 
crack of a whip to his ears. His eyes were wide-open and alert. 
He could make out the motionless form of the Indian, asleep 
near the slowly burning logs, wrapped in his thick blankets. 
Back of him the sledge-dogs had wallowed their beds in the 
snow and were silent. The moon was almost straight overhead, 
and a mile or two away a wolf pointed his muzzle to the radiant 
glow of it and howled. 

The sound, like a distant calling voice, added new fire to the 
growing thrill in Brimstone’s blood. And at last the call that 
was coming to him from out of the night became his master, 
and he gnawed the babiche in two. It was the call of the 
woman—of Nanette and the baby. 

In his freedom Brimstone sniffed at the edge of Challoner’s 
tent. His back sagged. His tail drooped. He knew that in 
this hour he was betraying the master for whom he had waited 
so long, and who had lived so vividly in his dreams. It was not 
reasoning, but an instinctive oppression of fact. He would 
come back. That conviction burned dully in his brain. But 
now—to-night—he must go. He slunk off into the darkness. 
With the stealth of a fox he made his way between the sleep- 
ing dogs. Not until he was a quarter of a mile from the camp 
did. he straighten out; and then, a gray and fleeting shadow, 
he sped westward under the light of the moon. 

There was no hesitation in the manner of Brimstone’s going. 
Free of the pain of his wounds, strong-limbed, deep-lunged as 
the strongest wolf of the forests, he went on tirelessly, Rabbits 
bobbing out of his path did not make him pause; even the 
strong scent of a fisher-cat almost under his nose did not 
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swerve him a foot from his trail. Through swamp and deg 
forest, over lake and stream, across open barren and charpgp 
burns, his unerring sense of orientation led him on. Once 
stopped to drink where the swift current of a creek kept 
water open. Even then he gulped in haste—and shot on. 
moon drifted lower and lower until it sank into oblivion. 
stars began to fade. The little ones went out, and the big of 
grew sleepy and dull. A great snow-ghostly gloom settled o 
the forest world. ; 

In the six hours between midnight and dawn Brimstg 
covered thirty-five miles. hy 

And then he stopped. Dropping on his belly beside a 
at the crest of a ridge, he watched the birth of day. 
drooling jaws and panting breath he rested until at last § 
dull gold of the winter sun began to paint the eastern si 
And then came the first bars of vivid sunlight, shooting 6 
the eastern ramparts as guns flash from behind their battle 
ments, and Brimstone rose to his feet and surveyed the morniig 
wonder of his world. Behind him was Fort o’ God, fifty mil 
away, ahead of him the cabin—twenty. It was the cabin ke 
faced as he went down from the ridge. 

As the miles between Brimstone and the cabin grew fewer 
and fewer, he felt again something of the oppression that haf 
borne upon him at Challoner’s tent. And yet it was different 
He had run his race; he had answered the call. And now,a@ 
the end, he was seized by a fear of what his welcome would be 
For at the cabin he had killed a man—and the man had he 
longed to the woman. His progress became more hesitating 
Mid-forenoon found him only half a mile from the home @ 
Nanette and the baby. His keen nostrils caught the faint tang 
of smoke in the air. He did not follow it up, but circled likes 
wolf, coming up stealthily and uncertainly until at last k 
looked out into the little clearing where a new world had com 
into existence for him. He saw the sapling cage in whic 
Jacques le Beau, the man-brute, had kept him prisoner; th 
door of that cage was still open, as Durant had left it afte 
stealing him; he saw the plowed-up snow where he had leaped 
upon the man-brute—and he whined. 

He was facing the cabin door—and the door was wide-open 
He could see no life, but he could smell it; and smoke wa 
rising from the chimney. He slunk across the open. In th 
manner of his going there was an abject humiliation, a plea fa 
mercy if he had done wrong, a prayer to the creatures le 
worshiped that he might not be driven away. 

He came to the door and peered in. The room was empiy. 
Nanette was not there. Then his ears shot forward, and hi 
body grew suddenly tense, and he listened, listened, listened 
a soft, cooing sound that was coming from the crib. He swil 
lowed hard, and the faintest whine rose in his throat; his claw 
click-click-clicked across the floor, and he thrust his gre 
head over the side of the little bed. The baby was there. Will 
his warm tongue he kissed it,—just once,—and with anoth# 
deep breath lay down on the floor. 

Brimstone heard footsteps. Nanette came in with her ami 
filled with blankets, and she carried these into the smaller roo 
and returned, before she saw him. For a moment she stare 
Then with a strange little cry she ran to him; and once mom 
he felt her arms about him; and he cried like a puppy wil 
his muzzle against her breast, and Nanette laughed and sobbet 
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Twice when the Indian came up close behind them, Brimstone whirled 
about with a savage snarl. 
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The third night there came from Brimstone his first cry—the entreaty for his master, for Nanette and the baby. 


and in the crib the baby kicked and squealed and thrust her 
tiny moccasined feet up into the air. 


_ HEN the devil goes, heaven comes in,” say the Crees. 
And with the death of Le Beau, her husband, the 
devil had gone out of life for Nanette. She was 

more beautiful than ever. 

of her eyes. She was no longer like a dog under the club and 
the whip of a brute, and in the rebirth of her soul she was 
glorious. Youth had come back to her freed from the yoke of 
oppression. She was happy—happy with her baby, with free- 
dom, with the sun and the stars shining for her again, and with 
new hope the greatest star of all. So it happened that when, the 
second night after Brimstone’s appearance, Challoner came and 
saw Nanette with the lamp-glow shining in her glorious eyes, he 
felt that the world had taken a sudden swift turn under his feet 

—and that through all his years he had been working forward 

to this hour. 

With the coming of Challoner to the cabin of Nanette le 
Beau, there was no longer a shadow of gloom in the world 
for Brimstone. And yet, away back in his memory of those 
things that had grown deep in his soul, was the picture of 
Neewa the bear—Neewa, his chum, his brother, his fighting 
comrade of many battles; and he thought of the cold and snow- 
smothered cavern at the top of the ridge in which Neewa had 
buried himself in that long and strangely deathlike sleep. 


Heaven was in the dark, pure glow ~ 


But it was in the present that Brimstone lived. The hours 
lengthened themselves out into days, and still Challoner did not 
go; nor did Nanette leave with the Indian for Fort o’ God. The 
Indian returned with a note for MacDonnell in which Challoner 
told the Factor that something was the matter with the baby’s 
lungs, and that she could not travel until the weather, which 
was intensely cold, grew warmer. He asked that the Indian be 
sent back with certain supplies. 

In spite of the terrific cold which followed the birth of the 
new year, Challoner had put up his tent in the edge of the 
timber a hundred yards from the cabin, and Brimstone divided 
his time between the cabin and the tent. For him they were 
glorious days. And for Challoner— 

In 2 way Brimstone saw, though it was impossible for him 
to comprehend. As the days lengthened into a week, and the 
week into two, there was something in the glow of Nanette’s 
eyes that had never been there before, and in the sweetness of 
her voice a new thrill, and in her prayers at night the thank- 
fulness of a new and great joy. And then one day Brimstone 
looked “up from where he was lying beside the baby’s crib, 
and he saw Nanette in his master’s arms, her face turned up to 
him, her eyes filled with the glory of the stars; and Challoner 
was saying something which transformed her face into the 
face of an angel. 

Brimstone was puzzled. And he was more puzzled when 
Challoner came from Nanette to the (Continued on page 109) 
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The Highflyer 
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Announcing — 


“The LITTLE MOMENT 
of HAPPINESS’ 


a new novel by 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Author of “The Highflyers,” the final install- 
ment of which begins on the opposite page 


LARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND told the story of 

Detroit in war-time, and of the marvelous 

awakening of America, in “The Highflyers.” 

Then he went to France to see the wonders 
wrought by America awakened. He saw them, but he 
saw more: the most interesting phase of life in our time 
—the effect of their foreign service°on our soldiers, 
and their effect on the people of France. Therefore, 
although his new novel is a story of France in war- 
time, it is not a war-story—not a story of charges and 
battles, but of the mixing of two totally different peoples. 
We consider it not only the most important but the most 
interesting novel of 1919. And we think you will share 
that belief when you read the following letter from Mr. 
Kelland: 


during that period which saw the arrival of the 

greatest part of our American troops, and to remain un- 
til the Second Victory of the Marne was an accomplished 
fact. I have been with our Twenty-sixth Division on 
the St. Mihiel salient when that was a quiet sector, and 
with them again on that beautiful eighteenth of July 
morning when they went over the top in Foch’s victorious 
counter-attack that was the turning point of the war. I 
was with the Second Division when it lay across the Paris- 
Metz Road stopping the German drive upon Paris. I was 
with our first division in front of Cantigny, and I saw our 
troops in Italy. All this was splendid, moving, magnifi- 
cently terrible. 

But it was Paris, the war-life of Paris while it lived in 
uncertainty from day to day, when its days were made 
uneasy by Big Bertha and its nights terrible by Gothas, 
that somehow arrested my imagination even more. It 
was that great, beautiful, mysterious city and its people, 
native and alien, and it was the reaction of these people 
to the war and to each other and to each other’s irrecon- 
cilable manners and customs and codes of ethics, that 
fascinated me, for there had never been anything like it 
under the sun. 

But most of all I was interested in watching our Amer- 
ican boys—and girls, for there were plenty of girls there 
as well—in their attempts to adapt themselves to affairs 
novel and incomprehensible, and to endeavor to trace in 
them the changes wrought on them by that marvelous 
thing for which the name of Paris stands. And because 
I was amazed and gratified and made to wonder by the 
things I saw and was able to understand—for no man 
could hope to understand all—I have written this story, 
“The Little Moment of Happiness,” in an effort to make 
Americans at home, mothers, fathers, sisters, wives, sweet- 
hearts, see at second hand the things that their loved ones 
saw, and to feel through the printed page the emotions 
their loved ones felt in their direct contacts with a great, 
a lovable, an admirable—but a different and all but in- 
comprehensible civilization. 


I’ has been my great good fortune to be in France 


—KELLAND 


“The Little Moment of Happiness” will begin as a serial 
in the February issue of The Red Book Magazine, on sale 
January twenty-third. 








Mr. Kelland in an Italian front-line trench on the Piave River. 
The Austrian trenches were less than 150 feet away. 


A Résumé of the Previous Chapters 
of “The HIGHFLYERS”’ 


OTTER WAITE, the son of a great Detroit auto- 

mobile manufacturer, had been a hot-headed young 

spendthrift till America’s prospective entry into 

the war gave his amateur enthusiasm for aviation 
a more serious turn. And then, when Hildegarde von 
Essen, headstrong daughter of a wealthy German, per- 
suaded Potter to take her airplaning, an accident ensued 
from which they barely escaped with their lives. 

Later, when Hildegarde discovered that her father was 
plotting with Cantor, a German agent, to destroy the St. 
Clair ship-canal and thus interrupt ore-traffic and muni- 
tions-making, von Essen locked her up in her room, but 
with Potter’s aid she escaped—and then went angrily back 
home again when Potter, told that she did not love him, 
declined to marry her. When, however, she learned of a 
conspiracy to blow up Potter’s airplane-shop, she warned 
him in time to frustrate the attempt. And now Potter 
besought her to marry him on any terms; but Hildegarde, 
thinking in shame of the disloyal blood in her inheritance, 
refused, saying: “I am defiled—defiled!” And Potter, 
thinking of her association with Cantor, misunderstood. 

At a men’s dinner Potter overheard Cantor talking of 
airplanes and of a certain famous flight with complete 
knowledge, and Potter guessed correctly that Cantor was 
really Max von Arnheim, a noted German aviator. He de- 
manded of Hildegarde if this were true; she did not know, 
and because it would betray her father also, did not tell 
of Cantor’s spy-work. But later, in her father’s presence, 
she confronted Cantor with his true identity. Realizing 
that he was discovered, Cantor set out in a stolen air- 
plane to bomb the canal locks. Von Essen dropped dead 
of apoplexy at Hildegarde’s feet. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


N this day of all days, officials 
from Washington must appear to 
inspect the airplane accomplishments of the Waite 
Motor Company. Potter chafed and made a scorch- 

ing remark or two, but there was nothing for it but to give 

hem his attention. It meant only delay. No suspicions were 

aroused, and little was to be risked by putting off action for a 

few hours. But Potter was not one who liked to procrastinate. 
At noon he was able to turn the dignitaries over to his father. 

With the return of the men to work after their dinner-hour, he 

alled his secretary. 

“Have a machinist named Harker sent to me. 

Vowns and bring him here yourself.” 

_ The young man went out, and Potter waited with rising impa- 
ence and not without excitement. 

In fifteen minutes Downs appeared, but not Harker. 

“Where’s that man?” Potter demanded. 

“Til see again, Mr. Waite,” said the secretary. 

He returned presently to say that the foreman had told 
arker to report to Potter, that the man had left his machine 
© do so—and was not now to be found. 

Find that man,” Potter said sharply. 

What do you want of me?” Downs asked Potter when the 
ecretary had hastened out to carry Potter’s orders. 

ae found the man who bosses the German agents in this 


“This Harker?” 
byrighted, 1918-1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Then find 





“T've got to buy myself free,” Hildegarde said. “I must dn’ that I am willing to die for my country.” 
This is the final installment of that remarkable novel 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 
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“And you sent a messenger to tell him to 
report to you?” 

ae. Si 

“Mr. Waite, you’re some manufacturer, I'll ddmit that, but 
you're a hell of a detective.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“You might as well have sent him a card saying: ‘I suspect 
you—skedaddle.’ ” 

“You think he’s taken fright?” 

“I know it. Let’s have your telephone.” 

Downs called a number. “Look up the address in your rec- 
erds of a man named Harker,” he said into the receiver. ‘We 
want him. He just left the plant here. Get him.” 

He turned to Potter. “Now,” he said, “suppose you let me 
in on this. It’s rather in my line of work, you know.” 

“T suppose I should have come to you at once—but I didn’t. 
Here’s what I’ve got: I have reason to suspect that a man 
named William Cantor.is the chief of the German agents in 
this section. I believe his real name in Max von Armheim, and 
he is an officer in the German army—an aviator. One of his 
paymasters is a chauffeur named Philip who works for Hermann 


von Essen. Last night I saw this Philip turn oves funds to 
Harker and another man. There you are.” 
“Good work! No time to ask how you got it. Where does 


this Cantor hang out?” 

Potter gave the address of Cantor’s office. 
know what his business was.” 

“Can we have a car—quick?” 


“T never did 
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“Come on.” 
They hastened out of the main building and to the garage 
where the company’s officials kept their cars. Potter’s runabout 
was there. “Pile in,” he said. “Where to?” 

“Cantor’s office.” 

Potter shot out of the archway and whirled downtown through 
the clear, chilly December air. He did not stop for corners or 
traffic-officers, but keeping his knee against the horn-button, he 
gave the car all he could give it—and Downs clung to his seat 
and prayed. 

They drew up abruptly before the entrance to the building 
where Cantor maintained an office, and sprang out. The ele- 
vator carried them to the seventh floor. 

“The thing is to get in without scaring whoever is there,” 
said Downs. “In this case the papers filed there are as valuable, 
more valuable, than the men. We must give them no time to 
destroy anything.” 

Good fortune was with them. As they approached Can- 
tor’s door, a man opened it and was about to step into the 
corridor. Downs stepped forward quickly. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but can you tell me where 
James W. Rogers’ office is?” is 

The man stood with the door half opened behind him. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I never heard the name.” 

By that time Downs was within arm-reach. He lunged for- 
ward, gripped the man and hurled him backward through the 
door. Potter leaped after them. 

“Shut the door,” snapped Downs from a victor’s perch on 
the astonished man’s chest. “Help roll him-over.” The man 
was turned on his face, and steel circles clicked upon his wrists. 

“Who are you? What does this mean?” the man said furi- 
ously. 

“I’m not sure,” said Downs, “till we take a look-see. Maybe 
it’s just an outrage on a respectable business man. [If it is, 
you may expect profuse apologies.” 

A huge safe stood open invitingly. Downs pounced upon it, 
found it full of little drawers, and the drawers laden with papers, 
with card indexes and the like—and all covered with German 
script. “Um!” he said. “Read German?” 

“Yes,” said Potter. 

“T don’t. Talk it, but don’t read to speak of. Have a look.” 

Potter unfolded a document, read it, shrugged his shoulders. 

“No apologies needed,” he said to the handcuffed man. 
“These,” he said to Downs, “seem to be reports from agents— 
reports of their movements.” He examined a card from an 
adjoining drawer. “These are the agents, all neatly indexed, 
with the salaries paid,” he said. “The Germans are certainly 
a systematic and efficient people.” 

“They will stick to system,” said 
Downs with a chuckle. “It’s a great 
labor-saver for us.” 

“When you find the system,” 
said Potter. 



























“*Vell,” said the 
stout man to Pot- 
ter, “I tink it iss 


wee way h 4 ie “We seem to have the whole bag 
Is 4 of tricks. Now we must go over 

young man } 

alone.” > this mass of stuff and have a 


general round-up.” 

“Somebody will be 
calling here, or com- 
ing in—and give the 
alarm,” said Potter. 

“Anybody who 
sticks his nose in here 

if eo ee 
Downs 
snapped. 
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Suddenly the man lunged forward toward the wall—seemej 
bent upon butting his head against it, upon grinding his fags 
against it. Potter leaped upon him and hurled him away frog 
the spot. On the wall was an ordinary electric push-butto, 
such as is used to ring a door-bell. What the man had dom 
was evident. His hands had been manacled behind him ang 
were useless. He had pressed the button with his face. 

“Where does that alarm sound?” Downs demanded. 

“Find out,” said the man sullenly. 

“Some efficiency there,” said Potter ruefully. “Of cour 
that button was put there for just this emergency—to give the 
alarm if anything happened here.” 

“Some other office in this building,” said Downs, “—on, 
lower floor. That sort of arrangement wouldn’t extend out 
side this building. Most likely the office directly below this. | 
can’t leave this room and this man. You make tracks.” 

Potter rushed out the door and down the stairs, which by good 
fortune were close at hand. As his feet touched the sixth flog 
he saw Philip, the chauffeur, step into an elevator, heard the 
elevator-door crash shut. He shouted, but it did not stop. The 
alarm had reached Philip, and the chauffeur was off to spread 
the warning. 

Another elevator was descending. 
signal, and he stepped in. “To the ground floor—quick! 
no stops. Drop her.” 

The startled elevator-conductor obeyed, flung open the 
as he arrived level with the street, and Potter..rushed out. 
reached the sidewalk just in time to see Philip, in an autome 
bile, half a block away. Potter stepped quickly into his om 
machine and followed. He had no other thought than to over 
take Philip. Just what he should do when he overtook him wa 
not a consideration, for that moment. 

Philip turned east at the Campus and traversed Cadilla 
Square to the County Building and the intersection of Congres 
Street. Out this frayed and shabby thoroughfare he continue, 
not with the speed of one who fancied himself pursued, but & 
one travels who is upon important errand. Potter maintained 
a position a hundred feet behind, and waited for Philip to stop 
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before a dingy frame structure housing one of those hané 

to-mouth saloons which used to abound in Detroit, & 
leons which sold enormous glasses of beer for a nickel and 
found difficulty to make both ends meet, to provide food i 
the proprietor’s family and funds to pay the considerable Go 
ernment license. Into this place Philip hastened. 

Potter was at his heels, stepping into a murky room reekilig 
with the odor of stale beer, villainous tobacco and even mon 
distressing aromas of cookery not guiltless of garlic. Thme 
men occupied the barrbom—the bartender, sprawling over li 
greasy bar, a stout man dozing in a corner, and Philip. 

Upon Potter’s entrance, Philip turned and faced the doo, 
and Potter saw surprised recognition in his eyes. 
“Well, Philip,” said Potter, “I’ve got you.” 

“You have, eh?” said Philip. “What do you mean—@@ 
me?” 

“When your friend in Cantor’s office pushed the button,” sail 
Potter, “I tagged along after you.” He continued to advantt 

“That’s far enough,” Philip said, crouching. “You t 
along, eh? Well, just tag out of that door again.” 

“Better come along without a row.” 

“If you want to keep your health,” said Philip, “you'll bet 
it and leave me alone.” 

Potter turned to the bartender, who no longer sprawled Dit 
eyed him intently. 

“This man is a German spy—trying to escape and warn othtt 
spies,” Potter said. 

“No!” said the bartender with profound astonishment. “Yt 
don’t tell me! Him? Why, I know him. He haint no spy 
he’s a chauffeur. You haint no spy, be you, Phil?” 

“Certainly not. This guy is nutty. Look here, Mr. Wa 

I don’t want you should get hurt. Take your foot in you 
hand.” 
“Are you coming with me?” Potter asked sharply. 
“Not on a Friday—Fridays is unlucky days.” He did mt 
take his eyes off Potter’s face, but stood with a pugilistf 
crouch, waiting. Potter sprang toward him, t 

Philip’s blow upon the side of the head, and closél 

in. They grappled, whirled about, trampling & 

floor until the glasses behind the bar danced up 
the shelves. Potter was larger, stronger. He su 


P'retor did not stop for a dozen blocks. Then he drew @ 








































































































Downs lunged forward, gripped’the man and hurled him backward through the door. Potter leaped after them. 
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ceeded in lifting Philip from his feet and hurling him to the 
floor, but Philip clung to him, forcing him to sprawl on top 
of his prisoner. In a moment of fierce energy Potter was 
kneeling upon Philip’s arms and sitting upon his chest. 

The stout man who had dozed in the corner shuffled to his 
feet and approached leisurely. 

“This- man is a spy—help me tie him,” Potter panted. 

“For sure!” said the man, stepping behind Potter. Then 
Potter felt something hard jammed against his ribs. He did 
not see it, nor could he feel its shape, but he knew what it 
was. 

“What are you doing?” he said. 

“Vell,” said the stout man to Potter, “I t’ink I should take 
some interest. I t’ink maybe it iss best if you get up und leave 
the young man alone. For sure! You should get up, und you 
should shut up. Right off!” 

The man’s voice was not raised, not angry or menacing— 
rather genial, in fact; but the thing pressed against Potter’s 
ribs was not genial. Nor was it an instrument encouraging one 
to dispute. “Git up,” the stout man repeated, and Potter 
obeyed sullenly. Philip struggled te his feet, scowling. 

“T told you to keep out of this,” he said to Potter. “You’re 
ene of them that wont take advice. You come beggin’ for it, 
and now you're gettin’ it. You boys keep him here an hour— 
after that I don’t care what becomes of him. Then you better 
beat it. The Government dicks are wise to us. I guess the 
circus is over.” 

“One hour?” said the stout man. 

“That'll be plenty.” 

“He will stay—like goot young man,” said the stout 
individual pleasantly. “You go along; mit nottings to worry.” 

Philip went first into the rear portion of the house, where 
the living-quarters of the proprietor had their location—judg- 
ing at least from the odor of cookery. He remained five min- 
utes, then reappeared. He had done the telephon- 
ing he had come to do. 

“Don’t let him make his get-away,” he 
said as he went out of the door. 

“T t’ink you should better go in der 
back room,” said the stout man, and 
Potter obeyed reluctantly. 

“How about getting away your- 
self?” he said. “Doesn’t that in- 
terest you?” 

“You should worry. In one 
hour you can go. Den I look out 
for meinself.” 

Potter sat down in a rickety 
chair, a very disgusted young 
man. He was a blunderer. 
From the first he had blun- 
dered. And now his 
blundering promised 
to bring all his dis- 
coveries to nothing. 
Cantor would es- 
cape; others, duly 
warned, would es- 
cape— all, doubt- 
less, to carry on 
their work else- 
where in the coun- 
try. So much for 
rushing into things 
headlong! He 
wondered what 
Downs was doing. 
There was but one 
ray of light in the 
affair: Cantor’s work 
was interrupted, his organ- 
ization broken up. But that 
, was little when compared to —_ Potter saw somethi 























































plished if Potter had worked He forced himself to light a match. 
with his intelligence instead 

of his impulses. It is no pleasant experience for a young man of 
Potter’s make-up to find himself ridiculous, and he felt he 
was ridiculous—held a futile prisoner by a stout old German 
who seemed to regard the whole thing in a humorous light. 
He scowled and applied a well-selected list of names to himself. 










































what might have been accom- there, something that sprawled grotesquely, 





He never knew before how long sixty minutes could be 
From time to time his guard peered owlishly at a fat silye 


watch and announced the passage of time. 

“Vell, ve vait fifteen minutes already,” he would say—or, 
“Perty soon we keep company halluf an hour.” 

At last the hour came to an end; the stout man replaced his 
watch in his pocket. “You should go now if you like,” he said 
“T got no more use for you here, eh? You run along now, ung 
maybe you keep out of troubles.” Evidently the man did not 
take him over-seriously, and it enraged Potter. The stout may 
chuckled. “Und don’t worry apout me, please. Goot-by.” 

Potter was accompanied to the door, and the stout man stoof 
by, his right hand concealing something in his pocket, unfi 
Potter started his car and drove away. Then the man vanished 
with suddenness. 

Potter was at a loss. How should he proceed now? Shoul 
he go in search of Downs to report his fiasco, or should he g 
ahead on some plan of his own? The lesson he had jug 
received was momentarily forgotten. He had no stomach to se 
the look that would come over Downs’ face when he made his 
report. No, he would do something. He would not come back 
empty-handed. He would not go back until he had somethin 
to show for his afternoon’s work. He had set out to catd 
Philip, and he would stick to it until he got Philip. Such ar 
the ways of headlongitude, if one may name it so. 

The one place that Potier could think of where trace might k 
had of the man was where he lived—over Hermann von E+ 
sen’s garage,—and he took that as his destination. Ten mip 
utes brought his car to the von Essen driveway, and he turne 
in. His headlights cut through the dusk to the doors of th 
garage, for the short winter afternoon was speeding towarl 
darkness. As he leaped out of the car, he noted that th 
house was dark, and paused a moment to peer from one wie 
dow to another. No light was visible, and he wondered ¢ 
it. His objective, however, was the garage, and he hastenel 

toward it. The doors were locked. Through the windoy 

he could see both the von Essen cars. 

He went to the door that gave on the stairwy 
leading up to Philip’s quarters, rapped, waited, but 
received no answer. He tried the door. It opened 
to his turn of the knob, and he climbed the stain 

He found no door locked. No one was in the rooms 

which were in confusion. Their condition was thi 

of rooms hastily ransacked by a tenant snatching 
what was valuable and most convenient in une 
pected flight. He descended and went to the rea 
door of the house. No one answered his ring or bi 
knock. He was beginning to be affected by a sense @ 
strangeness, by a certain numbing portent which seemel 
to weight the very air. The hairs at the back of hi 
neck felt as though they were striving to stand eret 

He retreated from the door and peered at the ho 

at its lightless windows. 

He was alarmed now, and his alarm was for Hild 
garde. What did this thing mean? Whe 
was she? 
Now he rushed to the front of the how 
mounted the broad piazza and rang & 
bell long and repeatedly. Not satisil 
with this, he battered the door. Su 
denly it opened, and Hildegari 
stood outlined against the darkness 
She uttered a gasp, a sob of reli 
“Potter! I prayed you wou 
come.” She drew him in. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“PF WAS alone, alone,” Hildega 
said tremulously, “and I % 


y afraid.” 
i “The house is dark,” he said, pee 
i about him. “I could make nob 


hear—until you came. Wi 
Foltay- are the lights?” 

“Lights! I was afraid in the dark, but I dared not light 
light. It would have been awful to light a light.” 

“What do you mean? Where are the servants?” 

“T don’t know. Gone! Let me touch you. Let me feel ® 
arm. .... Come, it’s in here.” (Continued on page ™ 
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By 


UY KIRKHAM married just ten . 

years and five days before this 

story opens. He. was_twenty- 

seven the week before the cere- 
mony. He was a lawyer with an exceptionally good practice, 
for his age. And he had, besides, a fortune of something like 
fifty thousand dollars of his own. 

He married Hilda Ware, to whom he had been engaged for 
nearly a year. Hilda was not quite twenty-one. She was 
stunningly pretty, and she might have served as model for a 
statue of Buoyant Youth. 

She and Guy had fallen in love with each other at not later 
than second or third sight. They were strikingly alike in their 
abundance of glorious youthfulness, their gayety, their insatiate 
yearnings for a good time. It was an ideal match. Each of 
the two was entirely suited to the other; and Guy had money 
enough to give them the fun they both craved. : 

They began their married life with all the solemn responsi- 
bility and plodding gravity of two June butterflies. They were 
wondrously happy in this butterfly existence of theirs—for 
nearly three months. 

Then one morning they set out in their car from a house- 
party at Lenox, for the hundred-and-seventy-mile run to their 
apartment in New York. They coasted down the endlessly 
long and steep eastern descent of Jacob’s Ladder, toward 
Springfield. It was an exhilarating coast, at forty-two miles 
an hour, with the teeth of the sharp autumn wind snapping at 
their glad faces. Halfway down the sharp grade, one of the 
car’s hind wheels flew off. 

The twice-somersaulted car was jacked high enough for a 
Passing bevy of motorists to haul Guy’s body from under it. 
Beyond concussion of the brain, a smashed nose, a broken 
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collar-bone and a compound fracture of the 
left leg, Guy was unhurt. Seven weeks later 
he emerged from the hospital, limping a 
little and with an ugly scar on his face, but 
otherwise as well off—physically—as ever. 

Hilda escaped without a scratch. At the first somersault of 
the car she was thrown ten yards or more and landed on the 
crown of her head in the center of the road. Her high-piled 
hair saved her from cut or bruise. She was merely knocked 
senseless. 

In less than an hour she recovered consciousness, or as much 
consciousness as was left to her. In other words, her lovely 
body resumed its former splendidly healthy functions, but her 
brain was like the brain of a day-old baby. 

The doctors made all. sorts of examination of the skull. 
There was no fracture. There was no sign of injury. But the 
fact remained that Hilda Kirkham was a hopeless idiot. She 
was not insane. She was merely an idiot, with no more men- 
tality than a cabbage. The brain had ceased to work. 

Hilda could not control a muscle of her body. She could 
smile. When she was hungry or sleepy, she could whimper. 
She could not even chew, much less speak or walk. To all 
intents and purposes she was a vegetable—not an animal but a 
vegetable. Her body retained its buoyantly perfect health. 
Her mind did not exist. She had not the intellect of an 
oyster-crab. 

Guy, still shaky and nerve-jarred from his accident, went 
wild with grief over his adored bride’s mishap. He spent every 
cent he could lay ‘hands on in summoning brain-specialists, 
from every corner of his own country and Europe. These 
learned men examined the patient with ponderous gravity, 
asked questions, made notes, occasionally tried painful and 
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Pace 68 
futile experiments, charged fees that would have shamed Jack Insensibly he fell into the habit of dropping in at Agney p 
Shepard—and departed without doing an atom of good to the little apartment at close of the office-day, of telling her th MR grey 
poor girl. day’s events, of sketching the outlines of cases to her. She dum 
Six months of this sort of thing left Guy Kirkham hopeless always listened with keen eagerness. Again and again he “] 
and all but bankrupt, and left Hilda not one whit the better unusual mind was able to bridge for him, in some law-problem, “] 
for a fortune a chasm which his slower her 
spent on her = eae ————_ logic had been reluctant then 
cure. Guy did to span. In 
the only thing Agnes was a graye ther 
left to him. He eyed girl, not beautify wild 
placed his young except when she smiled being 
wife in the yet vibrant with 4 TI 
highest - recom- charm that was not of W 
mended and the flesh. She had had herer 
highest - priced a sad girlhood, and 4 physi 
mah it lonely one. She had fey “N 
America. Then friends in the city sh is wit 
he went back to | had now chosen as her isn’t 
pick upthe || home. “y 
riven threads of || The two lonely peo MM drop 
his own life. ple, in the roaring swel- # closin 
He had start-_ || ter of New York, wer the a1 
ed on that |}! insensibly drawn closer MM face, 
breakneck ride || and closer together # “Ve 
down Jacob’s Neither realized ther HP Agnes 
Ladder, a gay, || was anything more i An 
pleasure - seek- || their mutual attraction Hi space: 
ing, wealthy, | than a hearty friendship them | 
thoughtless boy. based on the rarest fom We 
He took up his of congeniality. Agnes o nov 
neglected law- knew. every detail of MM Agnes 
practice, half a Hilda’s story. Knowig@® ly, h 
year later, a it, she uncons¢ iously mufflec 
broken-spirited, 1] knew—as did Guy —that eyes ( 
broken-hearted, || she and this man coud “It 
prematurely be nothing closer thai would 
aged man—the good friends. Yet theirl® ter. De 
spring and hope friendship daily grew And—] 
and buoyancy | more and more preciow@ glad we 
forever gone | to them both. wor tl 
out of him. Then one afternoofi It—” 
He worked when they had knom “Tm 
—because with- each other for neary—ming!” t 
out work he two years, Guy came tgmGuy, a 
could not af- Agnes’ apartment—came—m flame o 
fordtopay || as light of step as a boy,Min voice 
Hilda’s unbe- | | and with a glow in hsgimeyes. 
lievably heavy face that made him ab@igoing, 
bills at the sani- LS most young again. you!” 
tarium. But a Straight from court he “But 
his enthusiasm an | i came to her, straigifgmust!’ 
had fled. He All at once Guy was no longer gripping the friendly outstretched hands. He was from court where ag@wailed. 
sank tothe clasping the gitl close to his breast. day he had been tryimg ‘T a 
level of a plod- = wn oe nee a spectacular, forlomgimgoing!” } 
der. hope case. It was a catMmnarshly, ' 
He paid Hilda’s bills and kept his own small office going— which he and Agnes had discussed for weeks. Both felt isgjgto me: 
slept in a cheap room, ate at lunch-~»sunters and let his clothes weakness for Guy’s client. Both despaired of Guy’s winningg™gsane hay 
get shiny before he bought new ones. At that, he could it. Yet as its barely possible winning would mean the doublinggmrights, a 
barely. make both ends meet. of his fame and ‘income, they had slaved day and night oveg™es the 
For eight years this continued—Hilda’s condition unchanged, its perfecting. hrou, 
Guy waxing thin and grizzled and bent-sheuldered. His heart “We win!” shouted Guy like any college freshman, tgpault o: 
was dead. Duty was barely strong enough to goad him along moment Agnes came into the room to greet him. “We wiigeW2, I’ve 
the dreary road. When a man works through a sense of duty Think of that!” : n hell f 
alone, he does not rise. He is lucky if he does not slump into “Oh!” she cried, her gray eyes. alight, her cheeks flushing 9p#"S—th 


the ditch. At thirty-four, Guy Kirkham looked fifty. And 
he was skirting close to the ditch. 

It was at thirty-four that he met Agnes Brent,—nine years 
his junior,—whose newly dead father’s estate Guy was ad- 
ministering. The estate was not la but there were various 
legal tangles connected with its settlement—tangles ‘which 
called for frequent personal interviews between Guy and 
Agnes. That was how the acquaintance began. And with it 
began a new day for Guy Kirkham’s twilight soul. He himself 
did not at first realize what had befallen him. Ali he knew was 
that life somehow had become worth living once more. 

His old acute legal genius—deepened and strengthened now 
by years and by riper judgment—awoke. He made great 
strides in his profession, winning knotty cases with masterly 
skill, attracting attention to himself and to his work, swiftly 
moving toward the forefront in his own line. It was ridiculously 
easy. And there was a thrill of joy in the work. 
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“There was one chance in a hundred!” went on Guggpc's of 
boyishly. “And I took it. We get the verdict. You see—” fe. I've 
“Oh, Guy,” she broke in, as ecstatic as he, “how splendifl ind I’ve 
How perfectly wonderful! I—” ered, 
Impulsively, as she spoke, she held out both hands to i Cpe 
victor in eager congratulation. Guy caught the capable itil I but st; 
hands tight in his. Then—then the mischief was done, nd the | 
mischief that was so much more perilous because neither hai S and 
foreseen it. Bregedy an 
How it happened, neither of them could ever recall with # opelessne 
clearness. But all at once Guy was no longer gripping ® kept te 
friendly outstretched hands. Instead he was clasping # t my he 
girl close—fiercely close—to his breast. And her arms, frogs: Till 
which all the mere friendliness seemed to have oozed, Wim crest—” 
tight about his neck. Their lips met—through no intent @ Dear,” 
Guy’s, certainly through no fault of Agnes, whose eyes We “We tes 
V 





tight. closed. 











dumb wonder. 
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Presently, by wordless consent, the man and the woman 
drew away from the mutual clasp and stared at each other in 
But there was far more than wonder in their gaze. 

“How—how did it happen?” stammered Guy dazedly. 

“JJ don’t know!” panted the girl, incoherent, swaying, 
her big eyes sick with love. And that is the nearest either of 


“Guy!” 


it néver dawned on me I could be happy again. 
the prison-door has been opened, I’m not going to be fool 
enough to shut it. And you sha’n’t, either.” 
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Now that 


“You say we have no right,” he rushed on, half choking in 
the wild haste of his speech, “no right to be happy together. I 
tell you, we have every right—every right. 


Whom are we 


tant them could ever come to solving the mystery. ’ _ Wi 
Impelled by that same mystic power, far stronger than harming? ‘That poor girl up at the sanitarium? She least 

rave. themselves, they drew together again. And Guy, through the oof all. If I were to be electrocuted or made Mayor of New 

1tiful wild rapture of the moment, had a strange, blissful sensation of York or started a harem, it could matter nothing to her. She 

iiled, being at home, for the first time in all his gale-tossed life. knows nothing. She can never know anything. Every doctor 

th a That was how it began..... swears she is incurable. As—” 

rt of When they recovered sanity,—or enough of it to talk co- “But while she lives—” falteringiy begzn Agnes. 


had herently,—they remembered Hilda. And with a moan as of 

id a physical pain, Agnes shrank from her lover’s arms. 

1 few “No!” she cried sharply. 

+ She is wicked, terribly wicked, dear! You didn’t mean it to be. It 
; her isn’t your fault. It is all mine. I’m to blame! And—” 

“You are thinking of my wife?” asked Guy, letting his arms 

Peo drop lifelessly to his side, the old mask of weary hopelessness 


swel- closing above 
wer @@ the ardor in his 









closer HB face. 
ether. “Ves,” said 
there Agnes briefly. 
re in And for a 
ction HF space neither of 
\dship them spoke. 
form “Wont you 
Agnes Mi go now?” asked 
il of B® Agnes present- 
owilg@™ ly, her voice 
ious @™ muffled, her 
—that HB eyes downcast. 
“T think it 
would be bet- 
ter. Don’t you? 
And—I’m__ so 





glad we—you— 
wom the case. 
It—” 

“Tm not go- 
ing!” broke in 
Guy, a dull 
flame of wrath 
in voice and in 
eyes. “I’m not 








a boy, 
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im agmgoing, I tell 
: you!” 
yurthame “But you 
traight ust!” she 
re algmewailed. 

trying ‘I am_ not 
orlomfmegoing!” he cried 





harshly, “Listen 
© me: The 
sane have some 
ghts, as well 
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We mustn’t, Guy! 





Oh, it 


Guy. 


threaten her health or to age her. 


at me: I am not thirty-eight yet. 











my heart and my nerves. 


I They tortured me to mad- 
ess. Till I met you, I didn’t have a second of happiness, of 


cal Te. she begged, “please! You mustn’t talk so. We have 
0 t—?? 


“We have every right!” he stormed. “Till ten minutes ago 








After the briefest fight to avoid him, Agnes stepped forward and caught his hands in hers. 


“The doctors tell me she may live to 
“There is no reason she shouldn’t. 
on nerves or mind, no work to weary her, nothing to do 
but eat and sleep and stay outdoors. 


be ninety,” retorted 
She has no strain 


There is nothing to 


Why, she is thirty-one, 


and there isn’t a line or a wrinkle in her poor empty face. 


Look 


But my hair is graying, 











ten years. 


and I have the 
stoop of a mid- 
dle-aged man, 
and my face 
has as many 
lines as a rail- 
road map. You 
think we should 
keep apart, you 
and I, as long 
as Hilda lives? 
Why, she’s due 
to outlive me 
forty years!” 
Agnes winckd. 
Guy continued 
more gently: 
“You think it 
is easy for me 
to speak about 
her, like that? 
It isn’t. It isn’t 
easy to speak 
about her at all 
—even to you. 
But it has to 
be done, unless 
both our lives, 
yours and 
mine, are to 
be wrecked. 
They’re not go- 
ing to be 
wrecked. They 
are going to be 
saved—just as 
you have saved 
me from the 
hell I was roast- 
ing in when I 
met you. If I 
should come to 
you and say, 
‘The only ob- 
stacle to our 
marriage is that 
my wife died 
ten years ago,’ 
you would con- 
sider that no 
obstacle at all. 
Yet Hilda has 
been a million 
times worse 
than dead, for 


She doesn’t know me when she sees me. She 


doesn’t know anyone—not even the nurses who are with her 


all the time.” 
sist” 


“If I should tell you I had been divorced from my wife, 
ten years ago, with no sin on either side, you would not think 
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it should keep you from marrying me. Well, I am more effect- 
ively divorced than all the courts on earth could divorce me. 
So what stands between us and happiness?” 

Agnes had sunk into a chair, her hands tight over her eyes. 
Her shoulders began to heave. 

“Oh, the poor, poor girl!” she sobbed. “To have lost you 
like that! And now to—” 

“The dead are not unhappy, when survivors go on living,” 
said Guy, soothing her. ‘And Hilda is as though she were 
dead. You shall not smash this wonderful happiness God 
has given us, darling. I am going to keep on paying for Hilda’s 
maintenance, up there, and for every comfort and luxury she 
can have. I an. going to do that as long as I live. But I 
am going to marry you. I am going to marry you, the mo- 
ment I can establish residence in the nearest State that recog- 
nizes insanity as a legal cause for divorce. I am going to 
free myself. Hilda will never know. She will be none the 
worse. Can’t you see I’m right, dear heart?” 

She strove to speak—to argue, to gainsay him. Then, through 
no volition of her own, she found herself in the man’s arms 
again. And now she knew the fight was over. 

Instead, they kissed each other again—very simply, like two 


little children. 

day Guy toiled to shape his affairs for his forthcoming 

absence from New York, and for his residence in the 

State where he planned to sue for divorce. All day Agnes, 

walking like one in a dream, set her own affairs in order and 

made ready her trousseau. The evenings they spent together, 
she and Guy, in an Indian summer of happiness. 

Then came an event that delayed the project of going to 
another State for a divorce. Guy one morning received a 
long-distance telephone message from the sanitarium, telling 
him that Hilda had been stricken with some form of meningitis 
and was at death’s door. 

Scribbling a line of explanation to Agnes, Guy took the first 
train that could rush him to his dying wife. 

During the two-hour journey he forced himself to recall ail 
the golden memories of his early life with Hilda. To his 
dull surprise he found he could remember them only in a 
detached way, as he might call to memory the happenings of 
some man whose story he had once read. He could not put 
himself in the place of the fun-loving boy who had so rollic- 
kingly wooed and married Hilda Ware. He tried to‘face matters 
‘sensibly.” He told himself that it was no occasion for grief. 
Death would come as a blessed reiief to Hilda. It would open 
the way to his own immediate marriage to Agnes. 

Guy Kirkham arrived at the sanitarium just as two visiting 
specialists of note were finishing a consultation. One of them 


HE ensuing month was a daze of joy to the lovers. All 


‘ 


The Wife from Yesterdy 


held out no prospect for the patient’s recovery from the attack 
The other offered almost as little hope. He suggested, hoy. 
ever, as a last and doubtful resort, a complicated cerebral Op. 
eration which a Viennese surgeon had recently evolved fg 
the treatment of otherwise hopeless meningitis cases. It wy 
an operation, he took pains to explain to Guy, which entaile 
barely one chance in four of success. But without it Hild 
must in any case die within twenty-four hours. 

“Will she suffer?” asked Guy. “From the operation, I mean” 

“Not one tenth as much as she is suffering now,” was the 
surgeon’s reply. “And there is always the off-chance the ope. 
ation may save her life.” 

“Tf I permit this operation,” said Guy slowly, after a mip. 
ute’s thought, “it will not add to her suffering. And ther 
is a chance she may recover—may become once more the help. 
less, senseless creature she has been for the past ten year 
Without the operation, she will die in agony, in less thang 
day. Am I correct?” 

The surgeon nodded. 

“Operate,” was Guy’s curt order. 

Three hours later a man in a white robe and a grotesqy 
mask and rubber gloves informed him the operation had bea 
a brilliant success—but that the patient would probably di 
Two days afterward the same man—now dressed as othe 
men—told him Hilda would live. And Guy went back 
New York to complete his divorce preliminaries. 

He told Agnes what he had done. And, her brave eyes ». 
flinching, she said he had done right. Once more he an 
Agnes took up the sweet routine of existence together 
routine broken, a few weeks later, by a letter summoning Gy 
again to the sanitarium. 

On his arrival he was met in the reception-room by the doctar 
in charge of the institution. The doctor was excited an 
noticeably embarrassed. 

“T did not send for you sooner, Mr. Kirkham,” he begay 
nervously, with no word of greeting, “because I wanted tt 
make sure—absolutely sure. Now there can be no furthe 
doubt. It is only the fifth operation of this sort in the histoy 
of surgery which has had such a result. The possibility we 
so remote that we did not feel justified in mentioning it whe 
you were here before.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Guy. 

“Mrs. Kirkham’s cerebral injury,” continued the doctor, “Wa 
caused by her motor-accident. In operating, last month, ® 
found a skull-pressure on the brain. That pressure we removal 
The brain thus resumed its normal functions at the point whet 
the pressure, ten years ago, suspended them. The junctured 
the occipital and frontal—” 

“Do you mean,” almost shouted Guy, “do you mean i 
tell me that she has—she has—” (Continued on page & 
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Long past midnight Guy Kirkham sat writing to Agnes Brent—recounting to her the story of his wife's miraculous cure. 
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ing Guy 


e doctor ‘ A ; 
his phone, chewed the end from the unlighted cigar be- 


tween his clenched teeth and banged a heavy, hairy fist 
upon his desk in savage exasperation. 
“Wants his gold bars back or my job, does he?” Rentor growled 
grily. “It’s safe to trust old Jim Clancy to want somebody’s 
alp if anything happens to singe his hide. Does the doddering 
ot think a crook smart enough to make sixty thousand dollars 
gold vanish at sea from a steamer’s double-locked strong-room 
likely to leave it lying around where my bunch of half-witted 
-flushers can find it?” 
hief Rentor spat out the mutilated remnant of his cigar and 
ed his phone speculatively and with growing gravity. Over it 
a moment before he had been told by James J. Clancy, aged 
i irascible president of the Northwestern Steamship Company, 
t unless the Humboldt’s mysteriously missing gold was re- 
ered, the resultant police shake-up would jar loose the gold 
at present glittering on the breast of Rentor’s uniform. The 
ed Chief knew that Clancy had both the will and political 
pstige to uphold his threat. 
It's up to me to get busy or get out, and I'll not get out— 
if I can help it,” the Chief said to the empty room. “TI’ll get 
sold if Ican. If I can’t, I'll find a goat and tie this caper 
then, being a shrewd and politic detective well aware of the 
emiaple advantages of favorable publicity, Larry Rentor pressed 
utton and told his secretary to admit the newspaper men wait- 
tly in the outer office. To these he dictated an inter- 
with assurance, in which he hinted a solution of 
mystery was at hand, predicted the early arrest of the Hum- 
‘ fF gang and promised the recovery of the loot “within 
"Rours.” With the reporters satisfied and out of his way 
me tmoment, the Chief seized a fresh cigar, sagged down in 
mand concentrated the full power of his by no means 
mentality on the problem that confronted him. 
Eeemboldt had sailed from Nome with two million dollars 
is packed in padlocked and sealed chests and stored in 
m@fong-room. The door of this treasure-room was pro- 
® burglar-proof lock opened by two keys, one kept by 
B the other by the purser. Neither officer alone could 
dc As the Humboldt sailed from Nome, Captain 
mon received a wireless message from the Seattle police 
pam of a “stool-pigeon’s” tip that a crook band was.on 
Fale purpose of looting the strong-room. As the ship 
wattle; although extra precautions had been taken, the 
om door was found open. Across the threshold lay a 
d-traveléd-undér the name of Sir Arthur Cumberland, 
= h S secretary was making the Alaskan trip. He was un- 
Le 8 with a jagged gun-butt wound across the temple. In- 
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Is there honor among thieves? Well—at any rate there was a conscience in Boston 
ie’s Mary, as this dramatic sequel to “A Problem in Grand Larceny” well shows. 


BRAND LARCENY 


ARRY RENTOR, detective chief of Seattle, slammed up 


in 


‘He believes me inno- 
cent,” Mary murmured. 


j vestigation showed the gold-chests apparently 
4% undisturbed. At the Seattle dock, Chief Rentor 

and his men arrested Cumberland and his secretary, 
identifying them as “English Bill” Tatman and “Mac 
the Scot,” both well-known crooks. Their luggage revealed secret 
compartments, empty, but evidently prepared to conceal the gold 
bars during the customs inspection. Apparently Rentor and his 
men had frustrated a particularly daring robbery. 

Then, at the bank to which the gold was consigned, the chests 
were opened; and to the utter consternation of all present, three 
were found filled with iron instead of gold bars. The sum missing 
amounted to sixty thousand dollars. Tatman and his pal were as 
bewildered as the police and bank-officials. They freely admitted 
they had planned to rob the strong-room, but Tatman asserted 
he had been struck down at the door by a man who attacked him 
in the dark. It was certain neither of the pair under arrest could 
have brought the bulky bars of gold ashore, for all their baggage 
was in the hands of the police. Though the trunks of all passen- 
gers and every foot of the steamer from keel to hurricane-deck 
had been searched, no trace of the missing gold, weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds, had’ been found. 

Three unbroken days and nights of unmitigated third-degree 
harrying developed. nothing more satisfactory than increasingly 
vehement denials of guilt from Tatman and-his partner; and Chief 
Rentor, shrewd in judging men of their type, at last was forced to 
the conclusion that they spoke the truth. 

Who, then, had stolen the gold? 

“Tf Tatman is innocent, as I know he.is,” Rentor said to him- 
self, “the man I want is the one who struck him down outside the 
strong-room door. No one on shipboard, passenger, officer or sea- 
man, admits giving the blow. That proves it wasn’t struck to 
protect the gold.” 

The detective’s mind leaped to the logical conclusion. 

“One of two things is true,” he decided. “There was another 
crook ‘mob’ aboard the steamer; and it, not Tatman, got the gold, 
or this business was .an.,‘inside job’ and the thieves are on the 
Steamer pay-roll, - Not amazing in that! Gold by the hun- 
dredwéight will tempt anything human.” ~ 

Had Rentor guessed that Boston Blackie arid Mary, his wife 
and pal, were among the Humboldt’s passengers, his summing up 











“I understand now how crooks are made,” Jessen said as he rose to follow his guards. 


of the possibilities would have ended with the first alternative. 
From the standpoint of a man unaware of this all-important fact, 
however, Rentor’s second theory was far from implausible. The 
unbroken but open padlock found near the door of the looted 
treasure-room, and the fact that the missing gold was not found 
when the steamer was searched immediately after the robbery, or 
in the baggage of any of the passengers, strengthened the thought 
growing in Rentor’s mind that the vanished fortune might still be 
hidden on shipboard. Gold bars two feet long and weighing thirty 
pounds each are not easily hidden within a passenger’s cabin. 

Rentor touched the button that summoned his secretary. 

“McNaughton, captain. of the Humboldt, is coming down 
shortly,” he said. “When he arrives, bring him in at once and 
admit no one else till I ring.” 

As he waited, the gossamer clues upon which he must work ex- 
panded in the brain of the detective. 

“The strong-room lock was opened by keys made for it,” he 
mused. “The purser had one, the captain the other, and there 
were no duplicates. That’s a fact that means something.” 
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Larry Rentor merely laughed. 


The door opened to admit the big, bluff, white-beandel 


mander of the Humboldt. 
“What progress, Chief?” asked McNaughton anxiously. 
Rentor studied the face of his visitor silently. 


“Considerable, Captain,” he said slowly. ‘More than yo 
imagine possible, What would you say if I told youl® 
Humboldt was robbed by men paid to protect her treat 
men on the ship’s pay-roll?” 

Rentor watched the effect of his question with keen @ 
concealed by drooping lids. McNaughton, startled by 
gestion, met the Chief’s gaze squarely. 

“Impossible,” he said at last. “No member of the @ 
an opportunity; and my officers—well, sir, I know ™ 
There’s not a thief among them.” 

Rentor leaned across the table and tapped its top. 

“And yet,” he said, “the padlock was removed intact # 
strong-room door by two keys that fitted it. The mo 
locksmith in America couldn’t have made duplicate keys 
the originals as models. That means one of two things: ® 
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iinal keys were used to open the treasure-room door, or as pat- 


tems for the duplicates that did open it. Which was it, McNaugh- 
ton? You and the purser are the two men who had the keys in 
keeping.” 

McNaughton leaped to his feet, his face purple with rage. 

“Do you dare to accuse me of robbing my own steamer, sir?” 
he cried, shaking a weather-bronzed fist at the detective. 

“} don’t accuse anybody—yet,” Rentor answered quietly, “but 
‘Thave just stated a fact you can’t deny; and Captain, every man, 
woman and child who was on the Humboldt is under suspicion till 
this mystery is cleared. Sit down, and we'll get to brass tacks. 
You have told me that you and the purser together locked the 
door of the vault immediately after the gold was placed there at 
Wome, and that your key never left the belt you wear round your 
waist night and day. Are you absolutely sure that’s the truth?” 

“Absolutely,” said McNaughton. 

“Your key was never out of your possession for an instant? 
No passenger or officer went to you with a story of something to 
be put in or taken out of the strong-room? Think carefully, Cap- 
tam, and remember your reputation is at stake in this matter.” 

“The key never left my body,” McNaughton answered without 
hesitation. ‘No one asked to have the strong-room opened for 
any se whatsoever, and I wouldn’t have permitted it if I 
‘had been asked. It is specially prohibited by the company that 
“the treasure-room be opened at sea when we’re carrying the Nome 
gold, and I obey orders. No, Rentor, from the moment I locked 
‘up the bullion, the key never left my belt.” 
~The Captain sat a moment, thinking. 

"On the northbound trip when the strong-room was empty—” 
the began, then paused, suddenly hesitant. 

=“Yes, yes, on the northbound trip when the strong-toom -was 
“empty—what happened then?” demanded Rentor eagerly. 

"I remember now that Purser Jessen came to me and asked for 
iy key. He wanted to show our treasure-room to some curious 
passenger,” the Captain replied with reluctance. “But that 


means nothing. We could have left the strong-room door open j 


Wf we had chosen. There was nothing inside then to be 
” 


"Rentor bent over his desk and hid the eager, preying light 
im his eyes as he fumbled for another cigar. ? 
“How long did this Mr. Jessen have both the keys?” he —g 
demanded with the exultant ring of unhoped-for triumph in 
his voice. Fe 
“A half-hour, possibly an hour. I didn’t notice par- : 
‘eularly.” The Captain now was grave and plainly worried. 
“Don't jump to conclusions because of what I’ve told you, 
I know Jessen. I knew his father, the old cap- 
‘ain; and a finer, straighter man never walked a ship’s 
I’ve known young Dave since the days when I 
da him on my knee when he wore short breeches. 
Tye seen him grow up and become a ship’s officer in line 
for a command of his own some day. He had no hand 
in this crooked business; no sir, Dave Jessen’s like his 


dad, straight.” ; 
Rehtor leaped up with a scoffing, worldly-wise smile on 
’ his * 


“Because you held this fellow on your knee when he 
?was-a boy, that’s no reason he mightn’t be a crook,” he 
tried belligerently. “If his father was honest, that’s no 
reason he is; and I’ll tell you now we'll prove he isn’t. 
While he had your key, he did one of two things: either 
he made a duplicate of it himself, or he gave it to a con- ; 
federate who did. Dave Jessen’s the man who robbed j 
or helped to rob the Humboldt, and in twenty-four f 
hours I'll have his confession.” Wh. 

aoe McNaughton shook his head in firm un- “~~ 

er. : it 

“Call him down and talk to him,” he suggested. “If 
he knows anything, he'll tell you gladly. But don’t 

ing to ruin his prospects. Reputation is 

about all we seafaring men have that. we can’t 
afford to lose. If you were to hold him, even on 
suspicion, he’d never command a ship as long as he 
ms Besides, he has a mother old and feeble, 


“It isn’t my business to worry about men’s 

or reputations. I put men behind bars 

Who belong there. This young crook is going into 

@ cell, and in a cell he'll stay till he tells me who 

stole the Humboldt’s gold or signs a confession that 
did it himself. Where does he live?” 


ay 


rae 
ae 
7 


“I can't see 
that boy Jessen 
dge. 


added Mie 
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Captain McNaughton gave the address and went out sorrow- 
fully with bowed head. Ten minutes later two: detectives in a 
police auto were on their way to Jessen’s home to take him into 
custody as a suspect in the bullion robbery. 

“Maybe Jessen did this and maybe he didn’t,” Chief Rentor 
mused as he impatiently awaited the car’s return. ‘“There’s better 
than an even chance that he’s really guilty, but whether he is or 
not, one thing is certain: I’ve found a goat and a bit of in- 
criminating evidence that will justify the pinch in the news- 
papers.” 

One after another he pulled the knuckles of his big hands until 
the joints cracked like pistols. That was Larry Rentor’s way of 
expressing extraordinary jubilance. He was planning the details 
of the “third degree” by which he hoped to extort a confession 
that would clear the Humboldt mystery 

The door of the Jessen home was opened to the detectives by 
a sweet-faced little woman with snow-white hair and age-dimmed 
eyes. 

“My son is at home. 
detectives’ inquiry. 

Dave Jessen, roused from a daydream in which he stood again 
on the Humboldt’s deck beside a dark-eyed girl with sun-tinted 
cheeks and wind-blown hair, appeared behind his mother. Mrs. 
Jessen vanished. 

“Put on your hat and coat, Jessen. The Chief wants to see 

you,” said Mulligan, spokesman of the paired officers. 
“Sure. I'll be with you in a jiffy,” the purser agreed, 
dropping the nautical book in his hand. 

“Mother,” he called, “I’m going down to police 
headquarters, but I’ll be back in time for the dinner 
you've been fussing over all afternoon so foolishly.” 

: He kissed her and followed the detectives to the 
5 auto waiting at the curb. 


I'll call him,” she said in response to the 


“What’s happened, boys?” he inquired as they 
climbed into the car. “Have you caught the bullion- 
robber?” 

“IT reckon we have—now,” ‘said one detective 
pointedly. He drew a pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket and deftly slipped them over Dave Jessen’s 
wrists. * 

The first instinctive fiush of anger on the purser’s 
cheeks faded, leaving him pale beneath his sea- 
tan. 

“You're arresting me?” he gasped in bewilder- 

f ment. “I’m accused of the gold-robbery?” 
“Looks that way. What do you think your- 
self?” replied the detective. 
“This is ridiculous. It’s an outrage!” cried 


y 


<” 


Jessen, 
straining his 
wrists against the steel circlets so 
hatefully new to them. “I know 
nothing of the missing gold ex- 
cept what I’ve told. I’m not a 
thief.” 
“Prison is full of men I’ve heard 
say those identical words when 
they. were arrested,” said the detective, 
“Save all that guff for the Chief, young 
fellow. All I’ve got to say to you is that 
you're three times seven kinds of a fool to 
get yourself tangled in a mess like this. A nice 
old mother you’ve got, too. It’ll go hard with her 
when she learns what you have been up to.” 

“But man, I didn’t do it. I have neither done 
nor said anything to justify the faintest doubt of - 
my honesty,” cried Jessen. “Who dares say ¥ ” 
robbed the Humboldt? Who accuses me?” 
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The detectives smiled at each other knowingly. 

“You'll find out soon enough,” replied Mulligan’s partner. 
“Take good advice and forget that high-and-mighty stuff before 
we get to the Chief. He has the real dope on you.” 

Then though Jessen, outraged, angry, incredulous, asked a dozen 
fiercely insistent questions, the two officers maintained an om- 
niscient silence until the car stopped at detective headquarters. 
The prisoner leaped to the sidewalk in advance of his guardians. 

“Take me to Chief Rentor, quick,” he demanded. “Somebody 
will suffer for this, for it wont take me ten minutes to clear my- 
self of whatever charge some irresponsible blunderer has made 
against me.” 

“Easy, lad, easy,” cautioned the first of 
the officers, taking him by the arm and 
into the building through a private 
entrance. “You'll see the Chief, all 
right, but don’t be ina hurry. Time 
is one thing you'll have to spare 
from now on.” 

Fretting with rage and impa- 
tience, Jessen was taken into a 
private room where his name 
was entered in the “detinue” or , 
“small” book, a police device— 
unlawful, but that is a mere de- 
tal—for holding _ prisoners 
against whom the department is 
not ready to make a public ac- 
cusation. He was searched and 
relieved of papers, watch, pen- 
knife, money and all other 
trinkets in his pockets. Then he 
was pushed into a dimly lighted 
steel cage, and its massive door 
clanged behind him. A _ bolt 
shot into its sockets. The foot- 
steps of the officers died away down the corridor. 

Many minutes, each longer than any hour Jessen had 4% 
ever passed, dragged away while he paced the steel floor. 4 

“Tt’s only for a few minutes,” he kept assuring himself. « § 
“I’m innocent. They can’t keep me in this filthy den. It 
isn’t possible.” 

But the minutes dragged into hours, and no one came. 

Meanwhile the arresting officers were reporting. 

“How’d he take it?” asked Rentor, cracking his knuckles. 

“Mad as a she-bear, and stands pat he knows nothin’,” answered 
Mulligan. 

“Naturally he’d do that,” said the Chief. “You couldn’t expect 
a man with nerve enough to pull a stunt like this steamer robbery 
to cough up at the first touch of the cuffs. He’ll come across, 
though. I'll leave him in there alone to sweat awhile. To-night 
we'll spring the phony identification stuff, and then I’ll be ready 
to talk turkey to him.” 

Chief Rentor then climbed into his auto and was driven home 
to dine leisurely, while at Dave Jessen’s bungalow a little old 
‘woman who reminded one of a fading flower fretted nervously as 
she kept an overdone dinner hot for the son who didn’t and 
couldn’t come. 

It was early in the evening, though Jessen was sure it must be 
early morning, when a door opened noisily in the corridor and 
he heard voices nearing his cell. 7 

“At last!” he cried, springing eagerly to the door. 

Suddenly his cell was flooded with light, though the corridor 
beyond remained in darkness. He- waited, hot with impatience, 
for the welcome sound of the jailer’s key in the lock. Instead, 
a wicket in the door was lifted, and a pair of eyes peered in from 
the outer darkness. There was a moment’s silence, then a man’s 
voice spoke. 4 

“That’s him,” it said. 
Bibles.” 

“Good!” replied Mulligan’s heavy voice. 
him right, but this settles it.” 

The wicket dropped, and the men started down the corridor. 

“Come back,” shouted Jessen as he realized that they did not 
intend to release him. “Take me out of this hole. I demand to 
be taken to the Chief.” 

Somebody’s laugh came back through the darkness as the door 
at the far end of the corridor closed with a bang. Ten minutes 
later the same performance was repeated, and a new voice assured 
the detective that it would “know that fellow’s face anywheres.” 
Again Jessen’s shouts and demands remained unanswered, and 







3 
“A woman!” cried ¥ 
Rentor triumphantly. 
“Who is this woman?” 


“T could swear to him on a hundred 


“We knew we had 
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the lights winked out. For the first time, though the conscioyy. 
ness of innocence buoyed his drooping spirits, a numbing hor, 







of the inconceivable thing that had happened overwhelmed him be 
exactly as Chief Rentor intended. th 
Back from dinner, Rentor cracked his knuckles noisily as x Hi 


men reported the prisoner’s shouts and violent demands for, st! 
hearing, following the faked identifications. 

“Fine!” he ejaculated. “That stuff always jars their nergy ge 
whether they’re innocent or guilty. He’s ripe now for a friendly th 
heart-to-heart talk. Bring him in, boys, and see that the detegty. bet 


phone operator is on my line ready to get every word that key 
spoken in here. I'll cut out the parts of the talk I don’t neg gi tol 
afterward.” He 

“That sympathy stuff you told us to spill about his moth—m aft 
seemed to hit him hard,” suggested Mulligan. 


“That’s a trump-card,” replied the Chief. ‘Lead in the lam sw 
and forget the bawling out I’m going to give you, boys. I way ; 
him to think I’m a friend.” 

Jessen, fresh from the gloom of his cell, stumbled at thm of 


threshold as the detectives threw open the door of the Chief; bul 
office. They pushed him roughly into a chair, his hands sig (0! 
bound by steel cuffs, and the glare of a desk-lamp full upon hi thir 


face. V 


“Who’s this?” asked Rentor, looking up from a pile of reporsgm ‘rai 
in simulated surprise. “Not Dave Jessen—handcuffed! Tamm kne 
off those bracelets, Mulligan.” mat 

“They’ve had me locked in a dirty cell for hours, Chief,” inte. " 
rupted Jessen. “I demanded to be brought here to you, but thyme were 
only laughed.” you 

“T told you to bring Jessen here to my office, but I didn’t gmegm® You 


you permission to treat him like a common crook,” roared tk Je 
Chief angrily at his men. “I knew this boy’s father before h 















his question viciously. 
“What did you do with the two keys of the treasure-room 
they were both in your possession?” 
“T never had both keys,” answered Jessen, unperturbed and 
out hesitation. “From the moment we locked the gold in at 
Captain McNaughton—” 


was bern, and no matter what sort of trouble he is in, he wig the! 
be treated right while he’s in my custody, you blockheads, « ‘T 
I'll know why not.” key 
“T didn’t think it safe to take any chances after those tw He 
positive identifications, Chief,” said Mulligan in mock humility the a 
“and you being out for dinner, I thought—” V 
“You're paid to do as you're told, not to try to think,” intagm cont 
rupted Rentor. “Get those cuffs off his wrists and get out. mark 
want to talk to this boy alone.” tect s 
As the door closed behind the detectives, the Chief motioni™m ‘ook 
Tessen to draw his chair closer. His manner was grave, sor secon 
ful, deeply sympathetic. befor 
“Dave, you’re up against it hard. I’m your friend, but it’s gom JA 
to take every bit of influence I can swing to keep you outd@ his fe 
stripes,” he began with the air of a man who regrets his bad ne might 
“Old Clancy wants you prosecuted to the limit. How the devil @ a job 
you ever come to lose your head and get tangled in a mess! I, she 
this kind?” pes 
“Prosecute me!” echoed the prisoner. “Surely you can’t belitt Wan 
I’m guilty of the robbery on the Humboldt, Chief. On my W Rr 
of honor I’m as innocent as you. I—” 4m 
Rentor interrupted by laying a friendly hand on Jessen’s am iL hac 
“Don’t, Dave,” he cautioned kindly. “It’s useless to deny fat “tary 
I’m your friend, willing to go the limit for you, but you must! and F 
square with me. If there are others in this job and you hep Could 
land them and get back the gold, I think I can save you, and gg 
do it for the sake of your old mother and your dead father sd de 
bless him! But you must tell me the whole truth. I’ve brow night 
you in here alone so that no one but me will ever hear what" eg t 
tell me to-night. It’s your one chance, boy, and for the sake gigs 
your mother who’s worrying herself into hysterics already, @ he ich 
throw it away.” io id 
“Chief, I’m innocent; but it is evident that some blunderer “y 
given you reason to believe me guilty,” replied Jessen. “TG * a 
myself to your full satisfaction in ten minutes if you'll tél “He 
exactly on what grounds you suspect me.” “Tf . 
Rentor drew further into the shadow of the: shaded lamps® “ t 
fixed his eyes on the purser’s face to catch the slightest be od are 
ing change of expression. fon 
“Evidence against you has been coming in for two days,” to stl 
began. “But I'll ask one question that will show why we® r. 
suspected you.” The 
He paused, then thrust his face close to Jessen’s and spat! “Chi 
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“Wait,” interrupted Rentor peremptorily. “I didn’t say you had 
both keys after the gold was shipped. You couldn’t have got them 
then. But on the way up to Nome, Jessen—how about that? 
Have you forgotten your story to the Captain about showing the 
strong-room to a Curious passenger? “ 

“You're right about that,” admitted the purser slowly. “I did 
get the Captain’s key while we were on the way up. But what of 
that? The treasure-room was empty then. It needn’t even have 
been locked except for custom’s sake. I borrowed the Captain’s 
key to show the strong-room to a—a—passenger, one whom I had 
told of the millions in gold we would carry there on the trip home. 
How can you connect that with a robbery many days 
afterward?” ; 

Rentor was cracking his knuckles as he an- 
swered. 

“Because while Captain McNaughton’s 
key was in your hands, duplicates of it, and 
of your key as well, were made for the 
bullion-robbers, who used the duplicates later 
to remove the padlock when there was some- 
thing in the strong-room well worth taking.” 

With growing exultation Rentor saw the blood 
drain away from Jessen’s cheeks. Instantly he 
knew that his bold guess had found a vulnerable 
mark. 

“What happened to those keys while they 
were in your possession?” he snapped. “Did 
you let them go out of your hands, or did 
you yourself make duplicates?” 

Jessen’s eyes wavered and fell. For the first time 
doubt of the ultimate outcome of his interview with 
the Chief crept into his mind. 

“I made no duplicates,” he said nervously. “Neither 
key was out of my hands except for a single instant.” 

He paused and Rentor leaned forward, eager for 
the all-important admission to follow. 

“While we were in the empty treasure-room,” Jessen 
continued, “the person to whom I was showing it re- 
marked it was curious such frail bits of metal could pro- 
tect such vast treasure as I described. My companion 
took the keys from my hand and held them for a 
second. One dropped.’ She picked it up from the floor f 
before I could stoop, and handed both to me.” t 
“A woman!” cried Rentor, springing triumphantly to § 
his feet at Jessen’s use of the feminine pronoun. “I ? 
might have known there was a woman at the bottom of . 
a job as clever as this! When she dropped the key and stooped for 
it, she took wax impressions of both of them, of course. That 
stunt’s as old as the hills. Who is this woman? She’s the party 
I want now.” 

Jessen’s chin dropped to his chest. His strong brown hands were 
clenched. There was a long pause, during which the thought that 
he had been tricked by the girl he had learned to love on that last 
ill-fated voyage—the girl whose gentle no when he asked for her 
hand had not lessened his love —seared his brain like molten metal. 
Could she have been guilty of playing upon that love? Her face, 
sweet, kind and innocent, rose before him, and because he loved 
her, denied the accusation convincingly. If he named her, she, a 
woman, would be subjected to the tortures he was enduring. They 
might put her in a cell as they had him. Jessen straightened in 
his chair and met Rentor’s piercing eyes squarely. 

“I wont tell you her name,” Jessen said quietly. “It wouldn’t 

right. I know she isn’t a crook, but you wont believe that. You 
would do to her what you are doing to me. I wont name her.” 

- “You'll go to the penitentiary if you persist in protecting this 
woman crook. You understand that, don’t you?” asked Rentor. 
wf necessary, I'll go,” replied Jessen wearily. 
this girl’s innocent, I wont harm her. If she is guilty, unless 
you are her accomplice, why should you be willing to do time to 
Protect her?” Rentor asked, probing the one phase of the situation 
still puzzled him—Jessen’s apparently quixotic determination 
to sacrifice himself for a casual steamer-acquaintance. 

T'm innocent, and you’ve harmed me,” the purser answered. 

‘he pair studied each other eye to eye. 

“Chief,” began Jessen at last with a note of boyish appeal in his 
voice, “I can understand how my refusal to name the girl who, un- 
fortunately, has been dragged into this case, may seem suspicious to 
you, whose business makes it necessary to suspect every- 
Even so, there’s a spark of humanity in you, I’m sure. 
sake and mine, I’m going to tell you everything, and then 
you'll not demand her name.” 
















**I wont tell you her name,” 
Jessen said. “She isn’t a crook, 
but you wont believe that.” 
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“Go on,” said Rentor encouragingly. 

“She was a passenger on the Humboldt making the round trip 
to Alaska with us,” Jessen continued. ‘She was alone, and I tried ©~ 
to make the trip pleasant for her, first for duty’s sake, and then, 
when I grew to know her, because I treasured every moment I 
could be near her. Long before we reached Nome, I knew she is 
the one woman I want and always shall want for my wife.” 

“Ah!” 

“On the return-trip, I asked her to marry me. She told me there 
is some one else, and’”—Jessen raised a hand to shield himself from 
the coldly piercing eyes that néver wavered from his face—“I’m 
glad she is going to be happy. That’s all there is to tell, Chief. 
Now you'll understand why I can’t let the unlucky chance 
that led to the incident of the keys permit me to involve 
her even remotely in such a case as this. No decent man 

could do that. I know she is not a crook; I'll swear it. 
Such a girl couldn’t be.” 
Rentor pressed the button that summoned the waiting 
officers. 
“Now I’ve got you just where I want you, my bucko 
he exclaimed gleefully. “The one thing I lacked to make ~ 
my case complete was a motive that would explain why 
you try to protect the woman. You have just given 
it to me—the oldest and best motive in the. world. 
Will you give me the name of this she-crook?” 
“Never,” said Jessen. 
“Take him away, boys,” Rentor ordered as 
his men appeared in the doorway. “Tell 
Clark to take this fellow’s Bertillon meas- 
urements and to mug him the first thing in 
the morning so I can give the afternoon 
papers his pictures to-morrow. This has 
been a neat piece of work, if I did do it 
" myself.” 
Jessen, as he rose to follow his guards, 
looked down on burly Larry Rentor half in 
hatred, half in scorn. ; 

“T understand now how crooks are made,” 
Jessen said, in a voice whose evenness 
failed to hide the tempest of bitter anger | 
that shook him from head to foot. Larry © 
Rentor merely laughed. 

When Jessen had been lodged again in 
his cell, the Chief called in four of his best 
men ‘and gave his instructions for the con- 
tinuation of the third degree. 

“Handcuff him to a chair and keep at him without a second’s 
let-up all night,” he ordered. “Never let him close his eyes. Never 
let him rest. Keep up a perfect stream of questions and drag an- © 
swers out of him any way you can. Play on his love for his mother. 
Pretend that we have taken over the house to search it and turned 
her out. Pretend that we think she herself may be implicated and 
that she is to be brought down here in the morning for the same 
kind of a deal he’s getting. We'll take her through one of the 
cells for an instant to-morrow and let him see her there. That'll 
fetch him. Now go to it, boys. By the way, some one better go out 
and talk to the old lady. She might tell something worth knowing.” 

The men filed out. The result was a night of horror that Dave 
Jessen never forgot and never recalled without a shudder. 

While the stenographer was transcribing those portions of 
Jessen’s statement in which he admitted having both strong-room | 
keys, admitted that he had given them momentarily into the pos- 
session of a woman passenger and in which he flatly refused to give 
her name, Chief Rentor analyzed the results of his night’s work. 

“Jessen has told the truth from beginning to end,” he decided, 7 
“First, he was this unknown woman’s goat, and now he is mine,” 
It’s a hundred to one, without takers, that she made impressions ° 
of the keys during the moment he left them in her hands. She 
had pals aboard, and of course they turned the trick.” 

The Chief chewed his cigar reflectively, and his thoughts brought} 
a look of shrewd and ruthless cunning to his eyes. 4 

“Tt’s the luckiest thing in the world that this fellow is fool enough * 
to refuse me the girl’s name,” he thought. “If he had not done® 
that, he would practically have cleared himself and put me up 
against the problem of finding the girl. As things stand now, I’ve} 
almost got enough on Jessen to make a showing in court, and if T 
never find the woman or the gold, he gets all the blame. Anyway,” 
it’s a safe bet now that old man Clancy will be satisfied I’m big” 
enough for my job.” 4 

The foxlike cunning in the eyes beneath Rentor’s shaggy brows: 
deepened. 
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“If Tatman would say Jessen is the man who hit him in front 
of the strong-room door,—it was directly opposite Jessen’s own 
door, too.—my case would look good even before a jury,” he re- 
flected. ‘That would be the final link in the chain. I'll have a 
talk with him.” 

He ordered Tatman up from his cell. 

“Tatman,” said Rentor when they were alone, “Purser Jessen 
has been booked for complicity in the bullion-robbery. He took 
both the keys to the strong-room on the northbound voyage and 
admits he allowed them to go into the hands of a woman on board. 
He refuses to give her name. Were there any crooks on the Hum- 
boldt, either men or women, that you knew?” 

The ex-convict shook his head. The Chief continued: 

“You're likely to stay inside a cell a long time, Tatman. I am 
fairly well satisfied you weren’t in on this, but I can’t let you go 
until I’ve cinched somebody—you understand that.” 

Tatman grinned without replying. He was an old hand at the 
game and knew the Chief’s sudden consideration had an explana- 
tion. 

“I’ve just been thinking, Tatman, that if you had caught a 
glimpse of the face of the man who hit you, and that man happened 
to be Purser Jessen, I wouldn’t have any object in keeping you 
after you had identified him in court,” continued Rentor insinuat- 
ingly. “It would be a mighty lucky break for you, old-timer, if 
you happened to be able to make that identification.” 

“T get you, Chief,” said the convict. “Lead me to ‘im when 
you like. Hit might ’ave been ’im, for all I know; an’ anyway, 
’e’s only a square-shooter. Lead me to ‘im: that’s my hanswer.” 

“You understand I want only the truth,” cautioned the de- 
tective. 

Tatman grinned knowingly. 

“T hunderstand,” he repeated. .... 

The following morning the papers told of Jessen’s arrest 
in flaring headlines. Boston Blackie’s Mary, in the seclusion 
of a friend’s flat in which she was awaiting the day when 
Blackie, now out of town, judged it safe to return for the 
Humboldt’s gold, felt a sickening sense of guilt grow with 
each line she read. 

“Poor boy! What a shame!” she murmured with deep 
regret. ‘What hopeless bunglers the coppers are.” 

When she read the account of her visit to the strong- 
room under Jessen’s guidance, and Rentor’s assertion that 
she had taken wax impressions of the keys during the brief 
moment they were in her possession, the furrows in her brow 
deepened into wrinkles of concern. 

“A shrewd guess that hits the mark but that doesn’t in- 
volve the purser,” she thought. 

Then she came to a paragraph that brought a mist of tears 
to her eyes. It was the paragraph that quoted Jessen’s 
statement to Rentor that he declined to give her name— 
that he would go to prison himself rather than involve her. 

“Oh, oh, tell them! Tell them,” she cried as if the 
accused man were within hearing. “It can’t harm me. 
Surely you must guess now that the name and address I 
gave you were both fictitious.” 

Then in a flash, because she was a woman with womanly 
intuition, she understood why Jessen had answered “Never!” 
to the police demand for her name. 

“He believes me innocent,’ Mary murmured, awed by 
the proof of what principle may cost those who have it. 
“He still thinks I am what I seemed—an innocent girl, a 
girl about to be married, who would be ruined by a breath 
of scandal such as this. And because he believes that, he 
is sacrificing himself to save me.” 

She sprang to her feet and paced the room with clenched 
hands and cheeks wet with tears of compassion. 

“Tt’s the rightest act I ever knew,” she sobbed. “They 
Sha’n’t railroad this poor, loyal boy. Oh, how I pity his dis- 
tracted, broken-hearted old mother! What have Blackie and 

‘I done? What shall I do?” 

Like an answering message, the thought of Judge Mortimer 
Garber came to her. 

Judge Garber was an attorney of long-proved ability, 
-whose specialty was criminal law. He was a trusted neutral 
-in frequent negotiations between the police and the crook- 
world, for he never betrayed to either the secrets of its 
warring adversary. He despised police chicanery and hated 
-thug brutality. He was respected, feared and trusted by both classes. 

As Mary was ushered into his office, he was frowning over the 
Mewspaper accounts of the Jessen identification by Tatman. 

“Well, well, Mary!” the Judge exclaimed cordially. “It has 
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been a long, long time since either you or Blackie paid me a visit, 
Sit down and tell me all about it. I can see you are in trouble” 
_ Mary slipped a hundred-dollar bill from her purse and pushed 
it across the table. 

“I want you to take a gase for me, Judge Garber. 
retainer.” 

The lawyer handed back the money. 

“Tell me the case first,” he said. “We'll discuss the fee later” 

“It’s the Humboldt bullion-robbery,” began Mary. 

“I thought so the moment I saw you at the door,” interrupted 
Garber. “It’s fortunate I am a lawyer instead of a detective, May 
When I read the first accounts of this affair, which for sheer in. 
genuity stands alone, I said to myself: ‘The one man I knop B 
who might have done this is Boston Blackie.’ Was this boy Day 
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Jessen mixed in it with you?” ! 
“He was not, Judge. That’s why I’m here. Rentor is trying jy 
frame him,” said Mary. ‘Bllus 
“TI suspected that, the moment I read that this tame crook Ta. | 
man has suddenly recovered his memory and identified Jessen spo 
I’m glad the lad isn’t implicated. Old Captain Jessen was my goof 57 


friend for many years, and the boy has the dearest old mothe 
in the world. Tell me the story from the beginning.” 

Mary told it, omitting nothing, mitigating nothing. 

The old Judge was muttering angrily to himself long before sy 
finished. 

“So this rat Rentor, who is getting rich on the graft he is collec. 
ing from gambling-houses and red-light dens, thinks he'll make 
a reputation by railroading to prison a boy whose only crimei 
that he is too decent to ruin a girl’s reputation!” growled Garber 
“He wont succeed as long as I keep my Southern blood and remaiy 
a member of the Seattle bar.” 

He looked across the table at Mary with shrewd but kindly eyes 

“Well, what do you and Blackie want to do about it?”} 
demanded. 

“Blackie isn’t here,” said Mary. “If he were in town, hel 
know what should be done, but I’m alone. That’s why I cam 
to you. I thought that when I told you the circumstances 

you might be willing to take Jessen’s case and clear him 
We'll stand all expenses if you will. I can’t see that by 
Jessen ruined, Judge,” added Mary. 

The attorney pondered with half-closed eyes ani 
touching finger-tips. 

“With the information you have given me, I a 
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acquit him without a doubt before any jury thi Sunday 
can be dragged together in the State of Washing Kind 
ton,” he said at last. “But Mary, my dear, ha cular 
it occurred to you that a mere acquittal woggee’y @ y 
do? If Jessen even goes to trial on this chamy liars! 
it will wreck his career and probably send ii Having 
mother to her grave. You’ve shouldered her tha 
heavy responsibility in this matter, girl.” 9° Maul 
“T know,” she cried, “and I’m. franliggpeett pac 
with remorse. What can be done? If yam” Meal 


expert 

hat-cr 
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went to Clancy of the steamship-compill 
and told him you know positivé 
that Jessen is entirely inno 
of any connection with them 
bery, he would believe you; a 
Clancy is a man important enow 
to have his way at detective beat 
quarters. He could have Jessen set im 
within an hour with an apology from Ré 
tor to take home with him.” 
“Clancy could do _ that, but 
wouldn’t,” said Garber. “He would 
willingly see any man free whose stubbom 
ness was costing him a chance tof 
back sixty thousand dollars—sii 
bornness due to what Clancy wa 
think a silly scruple. My judgmett 
that if he knew all you have just 
me, he would wring your name 
Jessen or see him hanged if he had 
way. Jim Clancy is a man 
soul dead to all feeling that 
spring from a dollar-mark, Mary.” 
: “That’s true, and I hate him,” 
Mary furiously, letting long-nourished resentment reveal it 
‘He sent my father to prison wrongly, Judge, and Dad died ti 
Afterward, when the truth was discovered and Clancy 
forced to admit that he had blundered, (Continued on page ® 
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dy EN Bard (short for Hebard) Housinger hustled 
into the chief shipping-room of the Nouvelle Mil- 
linery Wholesale House two minutes after eight 
o’clock one bland morning in one August, his 
ve, full-featured face resembled that side of a large, full brown 
oud that is not the lining. 
He hung his hat—a straw that showed a summer’s wear, weather 
hd wane—on the hook at the rear of the shipping-room that had 
fen his hat-hook for some fourteen years. Then peevishly he 
ik off his collar and tie and hung them on the smaller hook 
ader the hat-hook. The collar was rather wilted, as though after 
Sunday’s wearing. The tie, dark gray-and-brown mottled, was 
kind of tie—old, crumpled and shiny—that many an un- 
ficular middle-aged man wears contentedly, the kind of tie that 
- @ young man would not wear though you paid him good 
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Having put off that part of his garb which bespoke convention 







Er ther than comfort, he resumed energetically a job left off at 
girl” jap’, Minutes of six o'clock the Saturday afternoon before—the 
1 frase’ Packing of seven dozen misses’ lilac-wreathed Leghorns into 
> If c€ Meant only for four dozen of the same. But as he briskly 






i expertly stuffed the requisite tissue-paper bulwark into each 





- COMP . . 
positive hat-crown, Bard muttered a sentence or two having nothing 
 innodt all to do with young ladies’ headgear en route from wholesale 






use to retail: 


h _ . . 
o Tm getting sick of it—that’s all I got to say. And some day 







you; # 
Z enowiiee UP and tell her so.” 
‘ive heat Getting sick of what?” 





pard Housinger jumped. The voice was pert and inquisitive. 
. around coldly at the man who had just entered, Gus 
mison, who now was flinging hat to hat-hook. Gus’: hat, by 
Way, was a new straw, dapperly narrow of brim. .« 
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ould 1 $ though several phrases about to be uttered in the shipping- 
- stubbotlme -® SUPposed solitude were now hastily rolled back to make room 
nee to , Bard’s middle-aged lips contorted on each other. Then: 





lars—Sle’ Weather!”—coldly. “Whatcha think I was talking about?” 

ato Gus Siminson’s face flashed a small, cynical smile. He 
© Up his collar and tie—a collar, by the way, as white and 
Immaculate as starch itself, and a tie whose handsome 
“ind-maroon | jauntiness of fold hinted at a recent dollar-fifty 








48, 1 thought maybe you meant your missus,” he said care- 
hat ¢i 2 X0U said ‘her,’ and you married folks are usually just 
Over a fracas or just getting ready to have one.” 







him,” td Housinger flushed. “Some folks’ thoughts come too fast,” 
veal i marked with considerable heat. “I always call the weather 
died t Did you ever hear anybody call it ‘him’?” 

™; admitted Gus. “But I dunno as I ever before heard 





‘lancy 





call it ‘her’ either.” 










“oes I just sit easy and quiet around the 

house reading the papers. Say, wouldn't you 

think a woman would like an easy-going, faithful 
husband like me?” 


“Well, you’ve just heard me,” said Bard coldly, jabbihg a Leg- 
horn with unnecessary force to the bottom of the packing-case. 

With the amiable air of one who cares not at the moment to 
quarrel with his fellow-man, Gus sauntered into the next room for 
more hats for his packing-case. Bard Housinger scowled darkly 
after him. Then he bent so far down over his own case that his 
head and full shoulders entirely disappeared, and only the corpulent 
lower half of his body was visible. And seeing it thus, no one 
would have taken that pair of sensible suspenders and expanse of 
broad shiny trousers for a loop-hound’s. And another man, enter- 
ing the shipping-room, was moved by the sight to thump the broad 
back and exclaim briskly: “Say, believe me, old man, you aint 
no spring chicken any more, are you? You're taking on weight, 
Bard—and girth.” 

Bard, panting, got himself, head and shoulders, up into view. 

“Well, say!” For some reason his voice was bitter. ‘Let me 
tell you something: I aint claiming to be a spring chicken! I’m 
perfectly willing to agree that I’m a long ways past the first blush 
of youth. And all I ask”—violently—‘“is to be allowed to live my 
days and my nights like a sensible middle-aged family man ought 
to live ’em!” . 

The man who had just entered paused, startled, as he was about 
to hang collar and tie on hook. He too was corpulent, inclined 
to show a bald spot, and middle-aged. Also he was Mrs. Hebard 
Housinger’s cousin and therefore Bard’s cousin-in-law—by name, 
Steve Mahler. 

“Why this madness-with-life humor?” he queried cautiously. 
“Anything wrong?” 

Bard Housinger looked around warily. Seeing that Gus Simin- 
son was out of hearing, he said gloomily in a low voice: “Alice 
nags me something fierce! She don’t let up day or night.” 

Steve Mahler hung up his tie and collar. “Oh, all women nag. 
Maggie does me. But I’m so used to it that lots of meals I don’t 
even hear what she’s talking about.” 

“You'd hear Alice!” sighed Bard. 
busted!”’ 

“Anything special ?” 

“Ves!” said Bard fiercely. ° 

“What?” 

“Because I aint the gay young thing I was when we got married 
eleven years ago!” 

“Huh!” 

“Yeh. Who wouldn’t say huh! Look at me! Here I am—a 
faithful, temperate husband! I come home regular every night 
as soon’as my day’s work is done. I don’t complain about my 





“Unless your eardrums were 


meals—at least not as often as some men do, because I will say 
Alice is a good cook, and there aint much room for complaint. And 
I take good care of the furnace, and I mow the yard, and I hang 
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“I did,” said Bard bit 
“What do you think she sai 
me then?” 

“I dunno. What dig 
say?” 

“She said that if J eve 
on one, I had t so old 
settled that I 
take the trouble 
self off, but 
on sitting on i 

“Did Alice say 
dignantly deman 
cousin. 

“Yes, she said t 

“Aw, well, wh do you 
what a woman s when 
mad? She d t mean 
And Steve moved off ty 
own packing-« and a} 
of feathered turbans m 
“Topeka, Kansas, Rush,” 

At six o’clock that ey 
when the clos gong weal 
like a pleasant bomb, } 
Housinger al 1 eis 
toward collar, tie and hat} 
Steve and several others 
ily men all, as the sm 
cashgirl could have toldat 
sight of them > made 
self ready for the joumg 
home, supper < family 
a carelessness that betol 
that vanity was of the 
Gus Siminson, however, 
some other younger 
donned collars carefully 
adjusted flowered or 
cravats with a care for 

Bard sent scornful g 
after Gus, and nudged his 
man Steve Mahler. “He 
tumbled yet to the fact 
he’s nearly forty, like th 
of us. Look at him} 
around that mirror—@ 
know he’s just two B 
younger than me, and! 
thirty-seven this winter’ 

Steve filled his pipe ti 
he replied. “Sure! Stil 
is a good-enough chap.” 

Bard filled his pipe? 
this said nothing ¢ 
“Come over and play 
some night, Steve—ydl 
Maggie.” 

“Sure,” agreed Steve. | 
gie was saying yesterd 
owed you and Alice ami 

At the car-line the 

Bard went willingly —or apparently he was willing—to theater and even supper at a restaurant late arated. Steve rode off 
one night. fully enough, but Bardf 
face of gloom and app 
up pictures whenever she wants ’em hung. I’m polite to her sion home to his own roof and golden-oak halltree. 
friends; I’m economical with my clothes—why, I wear a pair of In the dining-room just off the hall, a brisk, trim womal, 
shoes till they nearly drop off my feet. I do hate to break in a_ stout, rather pretty, who once had been very pretty if a4 
new pair of shoes—” brown hair and a pair of bright brown eyes were not mist 

“So do I,” irrelevantly agreed Steve, gently rubbing left toes was setting two bright molds of fruit salad on a table 
against right heel. “It’s a measly job.” attractively and fragrantly covered. 

“And Sundays,” aggrievedly went on Bard, “I just sit easy and “Cherry salad?” said Bard zestfully. “It looks good to® 
quiet around the house reading the papers. Say, wouldn’t you The rather pretty, stout woman who once had been vety 
think a woman would like an easy-going, faithful husband like me?” curled her nose and said sadly: “I’m sure I don’t know 

“Sure,” strongly agreed Steve. “Any sensible woman would.” would manage to get through the weeks if I didn’t try to@ 

“Well, Alice don’t!”—gloomily. “She wants me to hustle home myself fixing fancy dishes for you and me. And all the® 
from work and flop out of my comfortable old clothes into one of _ get is to see you gobble them down.” 
those belted rigs the lounge-lizards wear, so I can take her out for “Aw, Alice, I don’t gobble. I aint a turkey!”—with coms 
a gay old time—like we used to have when we were engaged.” effort at a joke. 

“Tell her to sit on a tack,” comfortably advised Alice’s cousin “Gobbie them down,” firmly repeated Alice. “And 


and Bard’s cousin-in-law. 


around in your slippers and old coat waiting for bedtime.” 





By Ida M. Evans 


“Aw, Alice, you know my 
feet hurt me or I’d go out 
nights.” 
ot le they hurt!” 
cruelly remarked Mrs. Bard 
Housinger. “They're flabby 
from those old felt slippers!” 
“Aw, Alice, can’t you let up 
on me once in a while?” en- 
treated her husband, furtively 
reaching in the bedroom on the 
other side of the hall for the 
lippers which stood just in- 
ide the door. “Don’t nag—” 
“Pm not nagging!” said 
Alice sharply, setting with un- 
necessary emphasis a dish of 
baked beans between the two 
Hishes of cherry salad. “I’m 
imply saying—” } 
“You don’t have to say it 
9 darned often,” muttered 
Bard from the door of the 
bedroom. 
“_that it is perfectly shame- 
for a man of your age to 
ct like his own grandfather! 
Did, halt and decrepit!” 
“Aw, Alice,” protested Bard, 
neaking out from the bedroom 
ithout drawing unnecessary 
ttention to slippered feet, “I 
int halt or decrepit. Just be- 
ause after a hard day’s work 
like to sit at home and smoke 
nd watch you sew, instead of 
ivanting—” 
“No one asks you to galli- 
nt! But this old, settled way 
living our lives—” 
A shade of sullenness came 
yer her husband’s face at last. 
f you wanted a loop-hound, 
hy didn’t you marry one?” 
grumbled, helping himself 
erally to hot beans. 
“Bard Housinger! Don’t you 
talking like that! I'll let 
i know there’s a vast dif- 
nce between loop-hounding, 
you call it, and taking your 
or wife out once in a while 
recreation that she cer- 
aly needs.” 
‘Alice, honey, if you want to 
ase to cabarets, go ahead. I 
int say a word. I'll even”— 
a an attempt at facetious- 
‘come home and cook 
own supper—” 
Oh!” Alice Housinger be- 
he tearful. “Listen to him! 


don’t even care if his wife “You seem to f-forget a lot of th-things a man who has been married eleven y-years ought to remember! Oh,” 
Wes to harm, as long as he went on Alice, “if a woman loses her waist-line—” 


ounging at home!” 
i sighed sulkily. “You certainly can twist a man’s words, 
3 eer!” He ate the beans on his plate with appetite, 
ais Wife continued bitterly as she poured coffee. “We’ve been 
ed only eleven years, and from the way we hug our home, we 
ut have been married fifty!” 
e'll go to a movie to-night.” 
pm tired of movies!” 
ell, —sighing—“I’d just as soon go. I don’t mind going 
ete you can go in your old clothes. It’s always 
Uh!” 


| 


wi indeed his wife began to show emotion. She put 
‘pot down hastily, that she might put the corner of her 
apron up to her eyes. “Listen to him !”—tragically, woe- 
) though there was actually no one but herself and Bard to 


listen. ‘He likes to go to movies, because he can sneak in in his 
old clothes and soiled collar.” 

Bard, eating gravied potatoes, wiggled uncomfortably. 

“You’ve slumped, Bard Housinger,” she sobbed. 

“T don’t care,” he muttered. “I’d just as soon be slumped as 
all tired out running around a lot of places I don’t care anything 
about.” 

“That’s what makes it so bad!” wailed his wife. “You’ve 
slumped so bad that you don’t even care that you’ve slumped!” 

“Aw, Alice—” 

“And the other night I saw Gus Siminson,”—accusingly,—“and 
he looks just as nice and well-groomed as he did twelve years 
ago, when I used to go around with him, before I married you!” 

“Maybe you’re sorry you didn’t marry him instead of me,” 
coldly insinuated Bard, feeling that even a slumped worm ought 
to turn under some circumstances. 
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“Maybe I am!” unexpectedly retorted his wife. “At least, I “I wish I had to watch Bard,” said Bard’s wife resen 
notice he has self-respect enough to buy himself a new necktie Steve winked carelessly at Bard. Bard winked mechay 
when he needs one, instead of waiting till his old one falls in shreds back. And then, for some reason, Bard Housinger, known 4 
off his neck!” expert rummy-player, wasted his cards like a tyro. His thoug} 


Uncomfortably Bard’s eyes traveled down to the frumpish folds seemed quite away from the game. 
under his full chin. But he protested: “Aw, Alice, you know 
an old tie is plenty good enough to wear down to a dusty shipping- T is said that constant dropping of water will wear away, 
room where all of us take off collars and ties anyway.” stoniest stone that old Earth ever bore on her bosom, It, 
“You wore it over to Ma’s the other night!” she exclaimed not long after this evening that Bard seemed to give wi 
dejectedly. “And Herb asked me if I took all your pay and struggle. He submitted when Alice, her brown eyes dark with ps 





wouldn’t let my poor husband keep out the price of a new one!” __ ing, ordered him to get new clothes and trim clothes. He sighed | 

Her voice had begun to shrill dangerously. he yielded to two new pairs of shoes one Saturday afternoon : 
“Your brother Herb is always talking too much,” muttered Bard for dress, one for work. With wistful but meek eyes he say 

as he finished his cherry salad. “You can tell him I said so.” Saturday evening, trade all his old shoes to a passing peddle ae <4 
Alice held her head high. one small thin aluminum frying-pan. With wistful but yi 
“Steve Mahler and Maggie are coming over some evening to expression he accompanied her the following day, Sunday, tog 

play rummy,” presently ventured Bard, to break a chilly silence. a boiled dinner at the suburban home of a friend of Alice's ; 
“H’m!” commented Mrs. Housinger. “I can’t say an evening hood. Said friend had five children, who romped. Whetherg 

spent playing rummy gets me excited.” remping, the boiled dinner or his new shoes caused Bard’s gap 
“Me either,” quickly said Bard, obviously glad to have the of mien he did not tell. 

chance to agree with the wife of his bosom on one point. “I'd The ride home necessitated three transfers, so that it was pe 

lots rather just play two-handed pinochle with you, honey.” midnight when Bard got the furnace shaken down and coaled 
“Two-hand pinochle—oh-h!” wailed Alice—and left the supper- the night. But he limped up to bed—the new shoes were like 

table. , new shoes—in patient and. humble silence. 
After that tumultuous meal a certain constraint fastened itself In the following two weeks Bard went to vaudeville the 

on the Housinger household. Bard complained bitterly to Steve twice, to movies thrice, to play rummy with the Mablers and ¢ 

Mahler in the security of the shipping-room. “I’m friends twice, to an illustrated war-lecture once anf 

























supper with Alice’s folks twice. On these occasion 


just about tired of it.” 
wore his new clothes bravely, sporting altogether { 


“Why don’t you scare her by threatening to 
enlist?” once asked Steve sympathetically. new cravats of Alice’s choosing. 

“I did, twice!”—grimly. “The first time she “The fellows down at the shipping-room Wat 
told me I knew, and she knew, that I had a FTE gS rails know if I’m getting ready to chase chickens’ 
stiff knee. And the second time, when I e once informed his wife in a worried tone, — 
hinted maybe an army surgeon could fix it, “Don’t you pay any attention to whatl 
she said absent-minded-like that she’d cer- crowd in the shipping-room may have tog i 
tainly enjoy knowing a colonel was roar- crushed Alice. “I used to work a 
ing to know why I hadn’t shaved that Nouvelle, remember, and I know 
day, and in the same roaring breath much about those silly men to frets 
ordering me to press my pants so anything they can utter.” 

I wouldn’t be hooted off dress “Well, they say it’s a badd 
parade.” when a chap of my age andl 
Steve tried, with not very gets to beautifying himself.” 
much success, to suppress a “Tt’s a worse sign whe 
chuckle. don’t care if he looks ii 
“When Alice was six years hobo. And you tell ’em] 
old, she had a tongue,” he so!” 

commented admiringly. 

Whereat Bard: frowned, 
first at him, then at Gus 
Siminson, who had just 
strolled past in a new autumn 
suit. 

“But he’s got rheumatism 
too,” said Bard coldly, “just like 
the rest of us. I heard him buy- 
ing a bottle of liniment.” 

But even the evening when the 
Mahlers came over to play 
rummy was more uncomfort- 


“Well, anyway, I’m m 
to get my next pair of 
two sizes larger.” , 

“T don’t care what siz 1 

get, so long as they’re1 

said Alice. “Don't f 

that Esther Cole is gm 

party Saturday night | 

home as early as. you 
so you can shave andj 
your suit.” /" 

Bard bore himself patienil 

the party. He had neverd 

much for Esther Cole, wh 





able than festive. Alice posed 
as a martyr, even when she won a lady in her thirties, and ct 
four games, and even while she Alice’s contemporaries. 8 "ge by 
passed sandwiches and coffee; and Maggie Mahler who had a somewhat pointed nose and! with 
upheld her; and so, out of politeness to his hostess, eyes, had charge of the Nouvelle str yon 
even though she happened to be a cousin, did Steve room, and she frequently spoke her loner”. 


when the men of the shipping-room 


Mahler. Which put Bard all in a condemned class 
plained that they could not get theirs 


by himself. It was only toward the end of. the 





eeale an 
America, 


























evening that a conversational interval failed to support shipped on time always because thes 
Alice in her injured réle. hat room did not get the hats for those@™m "and 
“T never saw a man take so little interest in his per- finished soon enough. Besides Bard, oor li 
sonal appearance,” she stated sadly as she-dealt. “He : other gentlemen of that’ i ay : 
She was room did not like Esther. Bulge , The 


wont buy a new suit or a necktie—” 


“I’m shy one card,” said Bard sullenly. “Pay attention to hel, on 


ent” —th 






oung,” absently said always had declared that 








the game.” , vera pps hair; 2 00d; clever woman with 0 = 
“If I put the money in his hand, he wont spend it,” sadly she Made as rire you . Weakness. What that weakii come t 
continued as she flipped the card across the table. “Steve, you’re | —as you were twelve years ago.” Alice had never explained Mi. a 





looking at every card!” fancied that Esther perhaps 
Steve grinned guiltily. And Maggie Mahler, rebuking him with tyrannical to the girls who worked under her. 

a frown, said instantly: “H’m! Steve isn’t that kind. He’d take He disliked her more than ever before at this party, 

money as fast as I’d let him, and simply throw it away—on clothes, deliberately inveigled Alice and Gus Siminson into a 0 

or something else. We'd never save a cent if it wasn’t for me.” sat with them for over half an hour, (Continued om 
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Tus idyl of New York centers about a girl who, when things 
came to the worst, “went to have a practical talk with God.” 


“I hope you are not offended, miss,” 


Marrow stammered. 


“I am_ partial 


to clocks.” 


mtle MISS 


CLOCKMAKER 


Be GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


MONG the antique-shops on 

A Fourth Avenue, in New 
York City, was an old clock- 

shop. Its window displayed 

and curious timepieces—a “Sol” clock with a brass face sur- 
ded by onyx rays, a musical clock of gay colors, a shuttered 
with a gargoyle on top, and a tall peacock clock marked 


M eyelike spots of iridescent greenish blue. Unobtrusively let- 


Pd age of the window was: “Lazare Chanson, Le Petit 
Oger, 


are and his two fine sons Adrien and Crépin were no longer 
; a, hor in France, where they had gone to fight; Lazare, 
en and Crépin were among the shadowy thousands who had 
lives in the trenches. Lazare’s. wife Rachel, an Amer- 
his young daughter Bluette, were running the old clock- 
bulk of the responsibility fell upon Bluette, because 
wr ON learning tardily of her triple loss, had become an “in- 
~ —that is, a child in mind. 
i » though wearing a black smock for her beloved father 
brothers, still found the world a merry place to live in. 
= WaS seventeen, lovely as the spring, simple, spirited, deeply 
Hous. She felt truly that in all loss God knows best, and that 
Circumstances God provides. When the need had come to 
from the pretty uptown apartment, she had gayly taken 
mel to live in the meager flat behind the old clock-shop, and 


Illustrated by 
JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


come, and my mother must have her chocolate,’ 


had naively undertaken to sell the clocks. 
In the few weeks she and Rachel had 
lived in the little flat behind the shop, 
each morning had found Bluette Chanson 
with a song on her tender lips. 

She sang like a skylark as she opened the shop one gray, bleak 
morning. Down on Fourth Avenue the early traffic was rumbling 
by, and on the sunless, battered pavements battalions of. people 
were going to work. Bluette showered her lark-song upon them: 
the good people starting out on-a good day, guided by the good 
God. 

When she had opened the shop, Bluette looked out in the hall 
for her daily pint of milk.- Some mistake had.been made that 
morning, and the Chansons -had no milk. Bluette ran to the hall 
stairs and hallooed down them in her slight, sweet voice to the 
janitress of the building, asking about the milk. 

A door was opened on the floor above, and a coatless individual 
with a smug torso and supercilious shoulders came to the banister 
and: looked: at Bluette Chanson. “I beg your pardon, miss,” he 
said respectfully. “Can I be of service to you?” ; 

Bluette glanced up with a frank smile. “Qur milk has not 
* she explained. 
“T would be happy to loan you some milk,” said the man. 
“Have you plenty?” asked Bluette. 

He bowed. “Plenty, miss.” He returned to his flat, and. came 
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down a minute or two later with a pitcher of milk nicely placed 
on a small tray. 

“Thank you,” said Bluette. “It is kind of you.” 

“Don’t mention it, miss. I hope to serve you again. I am Mr. 
James Marrow. I have lived in the flat above for many years.” 
He added, with discreet impulsiveness: “May I venture to tell 
you, miss, that I hear you singing quite often?” 

“T hope it doesn’t disturb you,” laughed Bluette. 

“Not at all, miss,” replied James Marrow, bowing. He ascended 
the stairs with a modified, web-footed tread. 

Bluette carried the pitcher of milk through the old clock shop 
to the shabby room beliind it, where Rachel Chanson was play- 
ing with some toy soldiers that had belonged to her son Adrien. 
“We came near not having our chocolate this morning, Maman,” 
said Bluette. “Luckily we have a kind neighbor.” She prepared 
the chocolate and buttered some finger-rolls. 

“Breakfast, Maman,” she said tenderly. 

After the chocolate and rolls, Bluette climbed to the window of 
the shop to wind the tall peacock clock. While she was pulling 
the bronze weights, the clock struck—eight times a mechanical 
peacock strutted out and spread its multicolored tail. Bluette 
glanced down at Fourth Avenue with a tinge of eagerness, a flash 
of expectation. Her dancing eyes alighted on a passing automo- 
bile, in the tonneau of which a handsome young gentleman was 
comparing his watch with the time of the peacock clock. 

Bluette gave a vagrant sigh. For a week the handsome young 
gentleman had slowed his car at eight o’clock to compare his 
watch with the peacock timepiece! 


AUGHTER sparkled over Bluette’s face as she climbed from 
the window back into the shop. “With so many nice people 
on the street, Maman,” she called, “surely some one will 

come to buy a clock.” She ran into the rear room to wash the 
chocolate cups—and the bell over the door of the shop tinkled. 

Delighted at the thought of some one coming to buy, she ran 
back. Then she blushed, and stood abashed. The customer was 
the handsome young gentleman who for a week had shown con- 
cern. over the time his watch was keeping! He was handsome 
enough to dream about; his gray eyes were lonely; his brow was 
idealistic; and his sweet mouth had a humorous quirk. 

With a graceful sweep of his left hand he removed his hat. 
“Does Lazare Chanson mend watches?” he asked courteously. 

Bluette touched her black smock. “I am /a petite horlogére,” 
she said simply. 

He laid his watch on the ancient clock-counter. ‘“There’s some- 
thing wrong with one of the hands, I think,” he said. 

She picked up his watch. With the sensitive, delicate fingers 
she had inherited from Lazare, she clipped off the crystal and 
examined the lagging hand. “If you'll leave this,” she said, eyes 
down, “I'll seé what can be done.” She took a pad from. a clock- 
shelf, for his name and address. 

His name was Reed Mockabee, and he lived on East Sixty- 
second Street. After he had given his name, he strolled “about 
the shop looking at the clocks. 

Bluette, remembering how Lazare had handled his customers, 
essayed to display some of the clocks. She showed Reed Mocka- 
bee a mother-of-pearl timepiece that was three hundred years old, 
and she turned the key in a clock with dancing marionettes. She 
loved the dancing-marionette clock—and she was easily persuaded 
to turn the key a second time. Z 

“Happy as I'd be to sell this clock, I think I’d cry over the sale,” 
she confided. 

“T’ll never: buy it,” smiled Mockabee. “For I'd hate to drench 
any happiness with tears.” . He laughed—a fine laugh that filled 
the shop with young manhood. 

Rachel Chanson came from the rear room with wonder on her 
face. “Are you home again, Adrien?” she asked Reed Mockabee. 

Bluette ran to Rachel and put her cheek’ against her mother’s 
hair. ‘Not yet, dear,” she soothed. “Play with your soldiers.” 

“And Crépin—and Lazare?” questioned Rachel, returning to 
the rear room. 

Bluette tremulously explained to Mockabee. “She hasn’t -had 
her reason since my father and‘brothers were killed in France.” 

“The wars are hideous,” said Mockabee, looking at Bluette’s 
black smock. “But I envy the men who can fight. My right arm 
and hand are useless—they’ve been paralyzed from birth.” His 
lip curled, emphasizing the loneliness of his gray eyes. 

Bluette was strangely stirred. “There are many things one can. 
do,” she said vaguely. 

He half laughed. “What things can a léft-handed poet do?” 
he demanded. : 


Little Miss Clocky 


She eyed him with timidity. “Are you a poet?” she asked 

He nodded, mouth quirking. “Haven’t you read any k 
Mockabee verses?” 

“No,” said Bluette. “But I’d like to.” 

He smiled at her. “When shall I call for my watch?” 

“Tl mend it to-day,” said Bluette. 

“T’ll’ come to-morrow,” said Reed Mockabee, going. 


young gentleman, Bluette laid his watch in the repairs 
“We are having good fortune to-day, Maman!” she oj 

Roseate, she flew to the rear room, washed and dried the dy 
late-cups, laundered a-couple of caps for Rachel—and ch» 
trustfully of the future. In the afternoon she studiously tink 
with Reed Mockabee’s watch, and succeeded in mending it 

She was making a veal ragout for dinner, when the little} 
sounded and James Marrow entered the shop, carrying aj 
adorned with a piece of sugared pastry. 

“Do you care for sweets, miss?” he inquired,. holding oy 
plate for her inspection. “I am a waiter in the Hotel Breslip 
waiters are given the day-old pastry. You'll find this apricgi 
very nice, miss.” 

“Thank you,” said Bluette, accepting the plate of pastry, 4 
are kind.” 

James bowed, and pulled the large lobe of his ear. “TI hop 
clock-business goes well, miss,” he ventured. 

“Our shop is never overcrowded,” admitted Bluette vivacigg 
“But we had a watch to mend to-day. One never knows 
morrow I may sell a clock.” 

“T hope so, miss,” said James. He coughed behind his 
and murmured confidentially: “I have a good many me 
patrons at the hotel, miss; and if I find the opportunity to: 
tion your*clock-shop, I shall be happy to do so.” 

“Thank you,” said Bluette gratefully. 

“Tf at any time you need my services,” continued Jame 
am always at home when not at the hotel.” He lowered hisy 
“T spend my spare hours working on the invention of a foods 
sule, miss—aimed to sustain life, please the palate and dog 
with knives and forks. A waiter sees much time wasted, mis 

Bluette laughed merrily. She felt James Marrow alrea 
friend, a comical servitor in the friendly world. 

She showed the pastry to Rachel, and finished the prepan 
of her veal ragout with singing spirit. After dinner shet 
Rachel for her evening walk—along Fourth Avenue and w! 
as far as Grand Central Station. At nine o’clock Rachel we 
bed. Bluette climbed into the unlighted window of the old 
and sat in the shadow cast by the peacock clock. Far above 
city shone the stars and a cradle moon. God's region was! 
and blue, full of tranquillity. Bluette leaned back against 
peacock clock, and felt no fear of the morrow. 


: S the door with the little bell closed behind the hani 


“I’ve been thinking about you,” he told Bluette wil 
“D’you know, I wouldn’t have} 


enough to face your situation myself.” 


R“* MOCKABEE came for his watch the next mom 


melodious laugh. 
Bluette laughed gayly. “You’d have pluck if you ll 


have it.” 
“Would I?” he answered indolently, eyes on her face. He 


stock of her. “Suppose you fail?” he humorously pondered 

“The person trying to do the good thing can never fail,’ 
Bluette with soft surety. 

He looked down at his helpless right hand. “Suppose If 
fight,” he said. ‘“Wouldn’t I fail?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bluette, confused. 

There was a slight pause. Then Mockabee took a little 
from his pocket and pushed it across the clock-counter 2 
of my doggerel,” he said. 

Bluette picked up the volume. 
said with a touch of awe. 

“May you never know another!” smiled Mockabee. He 
to the window, where the peacock timepiece was striking 
you sell.many clocks?” he questioned. 

“Not a clock have I sold,” laughed Bluette. “But soon! 
very soon.” 
“Yes,” said Mockabee, “I believe you will. You haves 
His handsome face shadowed. “I haven’t,” he acknowledgtt 
laughing. “I’m not like you—with the stuff that goes to® 
somebody’s ideal.” He made her a graceful, admiriig 
“Good-by,” he said, leaving. 
~ Bluette opened the volume of verses and read some # 
Mockabee’s rhymes: idle songs of life and love. She 
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Reed Mockabee came. “I've 

been thinking about you,” he 

told Bluette. “I wouldn’t have 

pluck enough to face your sit- 
uation myself.” 

















ily when her daily tasks called her, to return to them at the 
est opportunity. She read them raptly. 

At hoon there came a customer who bought a clock. 

| The bit of luck sent Bluette soaring. She went marketing, pur- 

mased a squab and a pot of currant jelly for Rachel. That evening 

‘eg stammering, eager little note to Reed Mockabee, about 


The handsome young gentleman did not reply—and when 
luette wound the peacock clock in the mornings and glanced with 
‘ of expectation down at Fourth Avenue, there were no 
uger the lonely gray eyes to laugh down into. But Bluette was 
patent: she had his verses to read; God was letting her have suc- 
8 in the clock business; and she had a polite neighbor in James 
OW, whose offerings of day-old hotel dainties, inquiries after 
H Welfare, and sundry acts of service, never fluctuated. 
Ockabee sauntered into the clock-shop one day. 
Bhs getting along, somebody’s -ideal?” he asked. 

iuette blushed happily. ‘I’m growing rich,” she told him in 
intimate tumble of words. “Yesterday I sold the peacock 

i I'm making good.” . 
ou would,” smiled Mockabee, walking about the shop. 
se you aah sold the marionettes yet,” he-laughed. “How’s 


“How 


“I’m afraid this downtown air isn’t very good for Maman,” re- 
sponded Bluette sadly. 

“My car is outside,” said Mockabee, turning the key in the 
marionette clock. “Suppose we take your mother for a ride— 
would she enjoy it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bluette. 

“Get your mother ready,” smiled Mockabee. 
to the Westchester hills.” 

Bluette ran to make Rachel ready for the ride. She pressed her 
cheek .to-Rachel’s. “God is good, Maman!” she exulted. 


“We'll spin out 


HE ride in the automobile brought faint-color to Rachel 
and made Bluette bloom like a flower. 

“Why don’t you live where you get better air?” asked 

Mockabee. “Fourth Avenue isn’t good for your mother’s nerves.” 


“T must sell the clocks,” said Bluette, arm about Rachel. 

Mockabee went on in his attractive, impractical voice. “When 
I’m fagged, I. often leave town and vegetate on a couple of hun- 
dred acres I have down in Maryland. I call the acres ‘Silver Vale’ 
—you should see them.” His face became dreamy. “Orioles flash- 
ing in the sunshine, meadows of tall grasses, stretches of deep 
woods, runs of.lapping water. I’ve written most of my verses © 
there.” 
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“Your verses are wonderful,” said Bluette shyly. 

“Tl send you some more of them,” smiled Mockabee. Then his 
brows met over his gray eyes. “These are not silvery days, are 
they?” he demanded with irony. “Not days for a poet!” 

“I think,” said Bluette hesitantly, “that poets are needed as well 
as fighters, in these days.” 
“Thank you, fighter!” 

her as if she had started poetry in him. 

His look started song in Bluette—a medley that was like a hymn. 
She spoke at random. “Maybe I'll get enough for my marionette 
clock to take Maman to some place like Silver Vale.” 

Mockabee laughed—still looking at her with the lost eyes of a 
quickened poet. Then he roused himself. “It’s fine to be as prac- 
tical as you are,” he said enviously. 

“Am I practical?” she said, blushing with pleasure. 

“Aren't you?” His look steadied as it stayed on her. ‘“Aren’t 
you everything that I’m not?” he pursued, mouth quirking. He 
put out his left hand and touched her right hand. “Just what do 
you think of me?” he.said suddenly. “I’m nearly thirty, one- 
handed, a versifier. Just how much contempt have you for me?” 

His banter made her unable to say how little contempt she had 
for him. 

His face became completely unhappy. “I’m about as much 
good to my country as my silvery acres in Maryland!” he scoffed. 

Eyes brimming, she protested. “Oh, no!” 

“Oh—yes!”’ he lightly contradicted. ‘Don’t try to soften your 
unwillingness to give me your frank opinion.” His steady look 
uncovered a flash of strong emotion, and turned away. He changed 
the tenor of the conversation. ‘“Here’s hoping you'll soon shed 
happy tears over the sale of your*marionettes, fighter!” 


for a round price.’ Bluette attributed the sale to God in her 
prayers, and thanked Him ‘for her success. 

Reed Mockabee sent her another volume of his poetry. She 
read the second volume of love-verses blissfully. She felt, with 
happy simplicity, that Mockabee loved her, and that she loved him. 
She waited for events to shape some climax. She planned the 
sweet things that would come, after a while. But as the days 
went on and she had nothing more personal of the handsome young 
gentleman than his verses, the songs she had sung in the mornings 
went out with the other pretty sounds that often die downtown 
in the city. James Marrow found an occasion to inquire why 
Bluette Chanson sang no more. “I took pleasure in your light- 
hearted voice, miss,” he stated. 

Bluette was pensive. “One never knows. I may sing to- 
morrow,” she said, thinking of what the morrow inight bring her. 

“I hope so, miss,” said James; and he coughed behind his hand. 
“Do you care for flowers, miss?” he solicitously asked. 

“Ves,” replied Bluette, lost in her reverie. 

James Marrow tendered Bluette a bouquet of hotel carnations 
that evening: -“I presume you are versed in the language of flowers, 
miss?” he hazarded. Then he sighed, laid his hand on his smug 
torso and withdrew. 

When Bluette put the carnations in water, she found a note in 
them, addressed to her in a perpendicular hand. She opened it, 
and read: 


Dear Miss: 

I have lived many years in this building, and it was my pleasure 
to know from a distance your lamented father and brothers. For 
many years, miss, I have heard the clocks in the shop striking at 
night. 

, I take the liberty, miss, to express my admiration for 
you? May I approach subjects we have not as yet discoursed 
upon? May I, miss, state my qualifications for the favor I am 
about to ask of you? 

Miss, I am forty-eight years of age, wear a toupee and have 
several pivot teeth. Other than this, I am sound of mind and body. 
I come of English people, my father having been an honest yeo- 
man. Miss, I have saved a modest sum and expect to make larger 
sums when my food-capsules are on the market. I have, as you 
may have observed, regular habits and an even disposition. 

If I could serve you all my life, I would be most happy to do 
so. May I request the favor of your hand in marriage, miss? 

Respectfully, 
James Marrow. 


SS one bought the marionette clock a day or two later, 


Bluette weighted the note with the vase of carnations, and 
laughed mirthfully. “Imagine it, Maman!” she said. 

James Marrow came to see how she had taken the note. 

Bluette gayly returned it to him. “May I take the liberty of 
asking you not to write me such letters, Mr. Marrow?” she cried. 
Her gesture laughingly dismissed him. 





His smile came back, and he looked at. 





Little Miss Clockmmg y 





But when he had gone, and she fell to thinking of Reed Mock. 
bee, her own wistfulness made her feel sorry for James, She 
reflected upon her many blessings, the grit she possessed, and the 
good fortune that flowed to her from all sides. She felt that she 
must be kind to everyone. 


()* an impulse she carried a cup of her nice chocolate Up i 
















the waiter’s flat, and with an air of pretty royalty pave 
it to him when he opened the door. ; 
James accepted the chocolate with respect. 
reddened; he had been crying. 
Bluette saw this, and stretched out her hand to him. “If I jy 
your feelings,” she said sweetly, “forgive me.” 
“Don’t mention it, miss,” begged James. 
“It was wrong of me to make fun of you,” she insisted, 
face grew earnest. “How might I feel if a friend made fun of me 
“We're bound to be made fun of, miss, as we go along in lif 
said James. ; 
Bluette was reflective. 
fun of us,” she said. 
In James Marrow’s flat a clock struck. Turning her hed 
Bluette saw through the open door her peacock clock, with # 
mechanical bird telling the hour by strutting out and spread 
its multicolored tail. She looked in surprise at James Marrow, 
An expression of guilt watered the waiter’s countenance. “T}y 
admired that clock for years, miss,” he said apologetically, 
“But I sold it to a stranger,” said Bluette, puzzled. 
“Yes, miss,” murmured James. And then another clock 
Bluette stepped quickly to the threshold of James’ flat, 
looked in. Her marionette clock was striking on a table, and 
the clocks she had sold were there. They were ticking, giving 
domicile a sort of fatalistic craziness. 
Bluette looked in amazement at James Marrow. 
His embarrassment amounted to misery. “I hope you ar 
offended, miss,”” Marrow stammered. “I am partial to clocks, m 
And it is hard, miss, for a very young lady to make a comp 
success of a man’s business. I spoke to several of my reg 
patrons at the Hotel Breslin, miss, about your shop. But 
they did not seem interested, I ventured, miss, to hire ¢ 
persons to buy your clocks. They are really company for me” 
Bluette smiled faintly. “I suppose,” she said with diff 
“T should thank you. You are kind.” She made an unconsei 
imperious gesture, and went down the stairs. 
She climbed to the_dark, almost empty window of the old¢ 
shop and sat behind the letters “Lazare Chanson, Le Petitl 
loger.”’” She could no longer credit herself with success, for Ja 
Marrow had bought all her clocks. With thankfulness she had 
cepted success from Heaven—with joy she might have acct 
success from Reed Mockabee. But she felt in debt to James 
row. Lazare, her father, had told her never to get into debt. 


His eyelids yp 











“It seems a pity—for God never mak 


LUETTE CHANSON opened the door with the little} V 
B the next morning when she heard James Marrow 
down the stairs. “I’m in debt to you,” she said simply. 
if you still wish it, I’ll marry you to square the debt.” d 
James bowed. “How are you in debt to me, miss?” lt 
quired. 1 
“You bought my clocks from kindness,” said Bluette. 
“No, miss. I’m very fond of the clocks. I may confess to Pp 


I’ve had my eye on the clocks a good many years.” 
Bluette searched his face. “Then, maybe, you bought them 









for profit,” she faltered. es 
James laid his hand on his breast. “I bought them from ‘ 
miss, begging your pardon,” he admitted. 
Her face brightened, then paled again. “You see,” she 
aged, “I’m in debt to you.” ar 





“T have received full quota, miss,” said James: Then 
proached her, his shoulders straightening. “But if you feel, 
that my qualifications are sufficient—” He grew mealy with 
and made bold to touch her hand. 

Bluette shrank from him. “Oh!” she said in fright. 

“Excuse me, miss,” said James; and he instantly put ¢ 
between them. “I see it cannot be, miss,” he stated. “Hf 
time I can serve you, miss, I am wholly yours to commait 

Restraining tears, James Marrow withdrew. a 

An appalled feeling assailed Bluette as James dis@ 
Despite her relief in having him refuse her agreement 
him, he had been her friend; he had enabled her to absomw 
advantages of success, to keep the irresponsibility of ad 
A sense of coming change shook her. d 

In agitation her thoughts fled to Reed Mockabee. WAY) 
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“All aboard for Healthville! 
Take the train to- day. 

Campbell’s fare will get you there 
The short and pleasant way. 








agree on this. 


“All aboard!” 


Start now and start right 


Resolve to make 1919 a 
health-winning year. This health 
campaign is the most important 
of all—both for America and 
for you. It is the most vital 
safeguard for your family and 
home. 

Protect your own health. Keep 
the children and the workers in 
good physical condition. 

Eat a good soup every day. 
This is one of the simplest and 
surest means of keeping in good 
physical trim. All authorities 


Begin today’s dinner with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You will be surprised at the 
help it gives you in maintaining 
vigorous health and energy. 

It tones the appetite, strengthens 
digestion, provides valuable regu- 
lative elements which the body 
positively requires. 

Servedasa Cream of Tomato it is 
especially temptingandnourishing. 


We make it from the pure juice 
of fresh red-ripe tomatoes, blended 
with choice butter, delicate herbs 
and other nutritious materials. 

The contents of every can pro- 
duces two cans of rich soup—deli- 
cious and satisfying. And it costs 
youlessthanif you : 
made it at home. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case, 
and get the full benefit and enjoyment. 


21 kinds 


LOOsS 


12c a can 


Sour 
SS cata N,J Abe 
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never come to see her again? Surely her 
sweet surmisings had not been in vain! 
Surely the hymn he had started in her had 
its deity to sing to. She took from the 
clock-shelf the pad she had written his 
address on when he had left his watch to 
be mended. And when Rachel had gone 
to bed that night, Bluette left the old 
clock shop and went up to the part of 
New York where Reed Mockabee lived. 
She found his house an imposing man- 
sion, with all the shades drawn down. 
It seemed to make autocratic fun of her! 

Bluette carried a clock to an antique- 
dealer the next day, and tried to drive a 
bargain. But the crafty old dealer, with 
his tangled beard and disappearing eyes, 
easily got the better of her, and she came 
out at the short end. She made up her 
mind to wait for legitimate customers— 
and the empty hours that dragged by 
made her realize more than ever her fu- 
tility. James Marrow came down to the 
clock-shop, and expressed a. desire for 
the shuttered clock with the gargoyle on 
top. Bluette begged him not to buy the 
clock. And James withdrew. 

Bluette went back to the bearded an- 
tique-dealer—and for hardly more than 
pennies, she parted one by one with La- 
zare’s rare clocks. The Sol clock with 
onyx rays was the last timepiece to go 
to the antique-dealer, and when she had 
nothing left, Bluette set about packing. 

“Where are we going?” asked Rachel. 

“Where we can get nearer God, 
Maman,” answered Bluette. 


ACHEL boxed her toy soldiers. 

“Come, sons,’ she said. She wept 
suddenly over a soldier that fell from the 
box. 

The tenacious, elastic spirit went. from 
Bluette. She sank into a chair, and felt 
any goal inconceivably distant: the eyes 
of her heart visioned Silver Vale, sun- 
shiny acres where orioles flew, trees 
throve, streams gushed, and where the 
sun hung in the sky like a wine-drop 
spilled from a chalice. She felt too far 
from sunshine ever to reach it. 

She put her face in her hands, to have 
a practical talk with God. But her yearn- 
ing imagination carried her to Silver Vale, 


to commune with nature: she seemed to 
see the feathered and nested birds, the 
trees, given sap, the flowers, given sus- 
tenance. Nature, with its rhythmical 
overflow and interflow, seemed to her 
browsing and dreaming in security. And 
it seemed to her that only humans had 
to fight for foothold. Perplexedly she 
thought of the generation in which she 
lived—of the crowded ships transporting 
armies of good men to other lands, of 
the good women left behind uprooted, with 
innocent mouths to feed. 

She was astounded. “Why, where are 
You, God?” she whispered. 

Lifting her face, she looked about the 
depleted clock-shop, and again visioned 
sunshine, and trees casting comfortable 
shadows. “Are You a poet, God?’’. she 
timidly queried. “A poet, perfecting na- 
ture and neglecting us? There’s sorrow 
in the world—havoc and lunacy and be- 
wilderment. Where are You, God? You 
aren’t awake! You aren’t watching us!” 
Blankly she hid her face in an open 
volume of Mockabee’s verses that lay on 
the ancient clock-counter. 


S= did not know how long her face 
was hidden in the timeless old shop; 
she was roused by the tinkling of the bell 
on the door. 

She saw Reed Mockabee standing in- 
side the door. He was tanned, erect, 
changed—the lost look had gone out of 
his handsome gray eyes; his sweet mouth 
had strengthened, and his shoulders were 
broader. He was dressed carelessly in 
brown corduroy trousers and jacket, boots, 
and a soft shirt the color of earth. 

He stood for a second just looking at 
her. Then he doffed his broad hat, walked 
alertly across the old clock shop, leaned 
over the ancient counter—and smiled a 
salutation into her eyes. 

She quietly fainted across the counter. 


HE came back to consciousness in his 

sound arm. He was bathing her face. 

“What has happened to you, love?” he 
asked, aghast. 

“Oh, love, where have you been?” she 
‘said, weeping. 


His arm cradled her. “I’ve been down 


Mrs. Allen had been following this 
jewelry around. She must have found a 
chance, down in the pavilion, to get it 
cut of Mrs. Sewell’s work-bag and throw 
it under the seat—expecting to come 
back and get it, or send her husband. She 
was too smart to carry it away with her 
then, or to hang around the pavilion. I 
suppose when Coleman saw the bag, he 
knew what had happened and decided to 
swipe it himself. That’s the way it 
looks,” he concluded, pondering the mat- 
ter. 

His eyes seemed to fix themselves more 
steadily on Roberta’s face, and he said: 
“But all that wouldn’t let you out. You 
didn’t know this man Coleman in Chicago. 
Your husband didn’t know him. You 
picked him up somewhere or other. You’d 
been running around with him here, danc- 
ing and so on—slipping away to meet him 





evenings without your people’s knowing it. 
It didn’t take a great deal of sounding 
around to find that out. Matters wanted 
to pinch you yesterday afternoon. He 
thought locking you up would at least 
make you come across with a tip on where 
the bag was and maybe where Coleman 
had gone. He had the goods on you 
enough for that. Naturally, you see, the 
police will not lock up a respectable 
woman unless they’re very sure. The 
public wont stand for that. But you are 
a married woman, away from your hus- 
band. You’ve been running around 
nights, on the sly, with a rascal you picked 
up somewhere. That spoils the charm, 
you se*. It would be safe enough, politi- 
cally speaking, to pinch you. A woman 
in that situation wouldn’t get any sym- 
pathy from the newspapers or the public, 
whether she’d actually stolen a bag or not. 


O STRANGE MEN 
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in Maryland—doing things. I’ve bes 
turning my Silver Vale acres into a pm 
construction training-farm. I’ve a by. 
dred and fifty wounded soldiers ther 
and people teaching them new trades anj 
ways to make a living. The last time 
I talked to you, Bluette,—how long ag 
it was!—I made up my mind I’d neye 
see you again till I’d tightened up, an 
done something worth while.” He py 
his tan cheek to her white one. “My 
darling, I—want to be somebody’s ideal!” 
He was eager, ardent. “Am I nearer?” 
he demanded. “Do I measure » 
fighter?” 

She looked up at him woefully, eye 
enormous in her lovely, wan face. “Am 
I anything to measure up to?” she fa. 
tered. Head drooping, she told him hoy 
James Marrow had bought most of her 
clocks from kindness, and how she had 
sacrificed the rest. Head lifting, she told 
him, in her soft, simple voice, how sh 
had reached the end of her world, 

The handsome, tanned young gentk. 
man Jooked in agitation at her, and ing 
burst of emotion kissed her hands. “Why, 
fighter! I thought you self-sufficient a 
a goddess! A slim Amazon, delighting 
in your two-handed fight! And you'r 
needed me! You've suffered!” His 
kisses on her hands were contrite. 

In utter confusion she pulled her hank 
from him—to hide her face again in th 
open volume of his verses on the ancient 
clock-counter. 

He looked with a quickened giance a 
the volume. Color boomed up under his 
tan, and his mouth quirked. “The oriols 
and sunshine still sing to me,” he laugh 
ingly admitted, and pulled a batch 
manuscript from the pocket of his cord 
roy trousers. ‘“Here’s doggerel for th 
trench-fighters and the fellows on th 
ships, verses to make them think of ther 
beloved women.” His words slowed, fil 
of melody. “Verses, inspired by ‘la petit 
horlogére!’” He laid the manuscript @ 
the clock-counter, and sitting on tk 
counter, caught Bluette in his arm. 1 
love you!” he said, eyes claiming her. 

Bluette closed her eyes. “God is wil 
us,” she whispered. “He is awake, a 
watching.” 






































(Continued from 
page 30) 





Matters was bound to take you yesterti 
afternoon.” 


HE put all this before her with a gnm® 
impersonal deliberateness. 
“I held him off—yesterday.” In® 
pause he frowned slightly, rubbed his bet 
and gave his heavy body a little bild 
over in the chair. “I couldn’t bear to@ 
it—yesterday. But after I’d slept a 
I told him to go ahead. That was 
hour or so ago. I was rather surpa 
when you came here, for I thought i 
have had you by that time.” 
Staring at the fat, bald, homely ™ 
awkward of speech, Roberta perce 
that his mind moved with a sure-fo0l 
slowness; and as he was frowning sige 
she understood he was having some! 
ficulty in finding the words he wanle 
“TI don’t like women in your pos 
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The perfect bloom 


of a skin so soft, so fine 
in texture that it seems 
the outward sign of an 
exquisite personal fine- 
ness— Read below how 
by proper treatment you 
can gain this most ap- 
pealing of all charms 
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The Magic of a fine, soft skin 


ONLY BY THE PROPER CARE CAN YOU GAIN THIS CHARM 




















for the T DOES not “just happen” have not been giving yourskin the | —apromiseofthatgreatersmooth- 
on the thatsomegirlsretain theloveli- _ proper care for its needs. ness that the steady use of Wood- 
i? ness of a fine, soft complexion. Begin tonight this treatment __ bury’s always brings. 
la pei Only by faithfully using the right for reducing enlarged pores and For a month or six weeks of any 
script a treatment fortheskincan yougain making the skin fine in texture. | Woodbury Facial treatment, and 
on ti this charm. Use it persistently. for general cleansing use for that 
“ You, too, when you were a bab time, a 25c cake is sufficient. Wood- 
rm. ‘I > p wee b> y : ya 25 ssu ent. 
- her. had a fresh, fair skin. Gradually, To make your skin fine bury’s is on sale at drug stores and 
1 is wit yourskin has lost thismagic beauty in texture toilet goods counters throughout 
ake, ail hich rightly bel i fi : 
e, which rightly belongs to it. ee ea RE, United States and Canada. 
It is exposure to cold winds and, and hold it to your face. Now take 
' most of all, to dust and dirt that a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
— k he oki B dip it in water and rub the cake it- 
| makes the skin coarsen. By proper self over your skin. Leave the slight 
treatment you can offset these coating < Pree. Yael d vend min. 
: ; : utes until the skin fee rawn an 
harmful influences; you can bring don. Tha Oueants tentatnandals 
= new life to your skin. the soap in gently with an upward 
Pam 3 : and outward motion. Rinse the face 
esterday Your skin “ changing omy day. thoroughly, first in tepid water, then 
As old skin dies, new forms to take in cold. Whenever possible, finish 
its place. You can make this new by rubbing the face with a piece of 
eri akin what you wilt ice. Always dry carefully. 
| a 5 . 
Examine your skin closely. Its You can feel the difference the 
In pores should be hardly noticeable. _ very first time you use this treat- 
his be Ifthey already begin toshowcon- _ ment. Within ten days your skin 
tle itd Spicuously, it is a sign that you __ will show a marked improvement 








Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of special treatments and sample 


of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Send 6c for a trial-size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Wood- 


Woodbury's Facial Soapand Facial Pow- 
der. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
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For pale, sallow skins 


1701Spring Grove Ave , Cincinnati, Obio. 
If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co.,Limited, 1701 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


bury treatment) together with the book- 
let-of famous treatments, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.”’ Or for 12¢ we will send 
you the treatment booklet and samples of 


Do you lack the exquisite color that comes and goes? 
Write us for directions for the new steam treatment 
for pale, sallow skins. It will bring to your skin 
the fresh, glowing color for which you have longed 
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Mrs. Howson,” he said. “I like a nice 
woman to be nice. When she aint,— 
well”—for the first time, he smiled at 
her—‘she just spoils the landscape— 
simply messes up the whole place. You're 
an intelligent woman—twenty-four or 
twenty-five, I should suppose. You've 
evidently been around—had advantages, 
as they say. You knew better, well 
enough. You picked this fellow up—met 
him nights on the sly. That makes me 
mad. If a woman wont take care of her 
own reputation, she can’t expect other 
people to do it for her. A woman’s repu- 
tation A woman that’s nice and 
sweet—so it’s a pleasant thing to know 
her or just to look at her—brings pleasant 
thoughts into your mind, like looking at 
a rose. She goes deliberately and puts 
herself in the way of getting into a dirty 
mess, so the pretty picture is all smeared 
up—all out of mere foolishness. That 
makes me mad. I’ve known some differ- 
ent cases—where a woman broke out of 
harness because she loved a man with 
all her might. There’s some dignity in 
that. But to get herself all spattered up 
out of mere foolishness—” 

He rubbed his head again and remarked 
abruptly: “I have two daughters near 
your age. Worst row I ever had with one 
of them was over a thing something like 
that. I couldn’t suppose you loved this 
chap you’d put yourself in a questionable 
position with, very much. Of course, I 
was as anxious to recover the bag as any- 
body. It did seem more or less likely 
you had it, or knew where it was. The 


more I thought it over—well, it sort of 
hardened my heart. This morning, I told 
Matters to go ahead. Probably they 
would have found the bag this time. Any- 
way, it would have got published.” 

He contemplated that a moment—then 
smiled at her, and in a way that unbound 
Roberta’s heart, his heavy voice sounded 
choky: “It was sweet of you to come to 
me this morning, Mrs. Howson. A fat 
old slob down here will always love you 
for it. A nice woman—to smear her up, 
you know! It never really comes off. I 
wouldn’t have had it on my conscience 
for—I’m almighty glad you came. You 
know, the man that wouldn’t die to pro- 
tect a nice woman is just a goat; but 
every time a woman that looks nice gets 
spattered up in public, we men are a little 
nearer goats than we were before. Every- 
body knows that. Remember it, Mrs. 
Howson. Be nice—and careful—to save 
us men from being Indians.” 

Roberta said nothing; her throat was 
too full. 

Mayor Post rubbed his head briskly, 
frowning a bit; and with a first mischie- 
vous grin, as though they were fellow- 
conspirators now, he remarked: 

“The Governor is red-hot about this, 
you know. We’ve got to use a little 
strategy. I wouldn’t trust him not to nab 
you, if he knew the facts, whether I liked 
it or not. No doubt they’re looking for 
you now.” He considered further, then 
said decisively: 

“You sit right here. 
you hear from me.” 


Don’t stir until 


THE WIFE FROM YESTER 





He choked. And he could only stare 
blankly at the doctor, his mind awhirl, 
his lips twisting. The doctor left the 
room, without answering. 

Presently Guy heard steps in the hall- 
way outside—light, strong steps the sound 
of which awoke queer and vague mem- 
ories within him. He faced the portiéres 
leading into the hall. They were brushed 
aside. A woman came into the room. 

Guy’s jaw fell. His eyes bulged. A 
cold sweat crawled out and dampened his 
face and chest. 

“Hilda!” he cried. “Hilda!” 

Very lovely and adorable, Hilda Kirk- 
ham stood framed in the doorway with 
the dark portiéres behind her. In her blue 
eyes danced the light of mischief. She 
looked like a girl of twenty rather than a 
woman of thirty-one. 

She—who had not walked, had not 
spoken, had not understood, in ten years 
—was standing airily before her dum- 
founded husband, laughing up into his 
face. 

“Tsn’t it a gorgeous surprise?” she de- 
manded. “I knew just how you’d look 
when you— Why!” she broke off, as the 
glare from the window fell more mer- 
cilessly across his face. “Why, who—how 
funny and—and old you are! What’s 
the matter?” 


T was an hour or so afterward that 

Guy’s dizzy mental processes cleared 
enough for him to take more than be- 
wildered note of what was going on. And 


he became vaguely aware of an oddity 
of phrase in Hilda’s speech. It puzzled 
him. Throughout the trend of her al- 
most incessant prattle she was using 
words and expressions that were crassly 
unfamiliar—and yet dimly familiar to 
him. For example: 

“T can’t help rubbering at you,” she was 
saying. “You've changed such a lot. 
Your eyes, most of all. They seem so-— 
so dead and—and different. Why are 
they?” 

“TI—I suppose—” 

“The first time I ever saw you, Guy,” 
she continued, “—it was at the Vernes’, 
you know,—I caught you r aking goo-goo 
eyes at me, clear across the room. You 
had th2 livest eyes I'd ever seep They 
made me want to say to every other man: 
‘Go way back and sit down! You aren’t 
in it with him.’” 

Now Guy understood. Now he remem- 
bered. The queer phraseology that had 
so perplexed him—it was slang—slang 
which, in Hilda’s day, had been new and 
popular, smartly up-to-date—slang which 
now was as obsolete as was the once- 
thunderous slogan of “sixteen to one.” 
Hilda had always reveled in slang. This 
trait in her had amused him vastly. It 
had seemed pretty. Now he found it 
cheap—all but vulgar. And he was 
— of his own secret disloyalty to 

er. 

“What a fraud that old geezer of a 
doctor was,” she commented a little later, 
“not to put you wise about my recovery a 
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With that he got up briskly, put the 
jeweled bag in his coat pocket and went 
out. She heard him lock the door behing 
him, and sat in the locked office alone fog 
two hov:rs. Then she heard a key in the 
lock. The door opened, and the stenog. 
rapher looked in to say, with a nod to. 
ward the instrument on the desk: 

“Mr. Post is on the wire.” 

She put the receiver to her ear, and 
the isayor’s heavy voice greeted her 
jovially: 

“Hello, rs. Howson! Run along 
home. Say nothing to anybody. Be good 
now.” 

That afternoon The Pinellas Star an 
nounced that Mayor Post—in pursuance 
of a theory which he had formed over 
night—went down to Santa Maria during 
the forenoon, got boat an tackle x- 
single-handed found the gold-mesn ~~: ip 
fifteen feet of water off the pavilion. The 
bag having been recovered, there was 
nothing further for the police to do. 

At seven o’clock that evening Roberta's 
mind was full and overflowing with these 
things. Her heart also was full and over 
flowing. It had all been the merest tum 
of a hair with her when that friendly hand 
reached out. 

She was putting young Tommy to bed. 
The flesh of his little round arms was as 
delicate to the .touch as rose-leaves, and 
fiberless as down. Holding one of them 
in her hand, and with a reverent sense of 
- beneficent mystery, she murmured to 

im: 
“Someday you will be a man too.” 
(Continued from | 
page 70) 
= 


week ago! Well,” she added at his look 
of protest, “maybe it wasn’t a real fraud 
But it was—” 

“Camouflage?” he 
paused for the word. 

“Come again?” she queried blankly. 4 
don’t get you.” 

And he realized, with a mild shock, 
that modern slang was of course as. neW 
a language to her as her own slang-stock 
was a dead language to him. 


; a past midnight Guy Kirkham sit 
writing to Agnes Brent. Concisely, 
stolidly, choking back all emotion, he t 
counted to her the story of his wifes 
miraculous cure. Then bending over tht 
desk, he wrote—more rapidly, mor 
scrawlingly : ; 

“She is not a day older, in mind or® 
body, than when she lost her sense 
There is no change. Why should ther 
be? Mentality was merely suspe 
And she has eaten and slept and res 
for a decade. It has been like a ten-yeal 
rest-cure. She is still a girl. Her 
is wholly cured. But it is the mind @ 
a girl of twenty-one, not of a matumt 
woman. It is as though she fell asle@ 
ten years ago and has just waked-® 
freshed, but otherwise unchanged. 

“And J—I am thirty-seven years 
and look and feel as if I were fil} 
Life and worry and work and the 
and all other aging processes have pass 
her by. They have been merciless to 
Thus at twenty-one she finds heme 


suggested as. she 
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arilyn’s Secret * ~ 


ILLUSTRATION BY EDWARD A. POUCHER 


full-length in front of her the 
Hears of ivory-tinted satin and 


ut. the 
1 went 
behind 
ne for 
in the 
tenog- 
od to- 


said it was really amazing 
how —s she had learned 
to make dainty, stylish 
clothes for herself and the 
children at a mere fraction 
of what they had cost before! 

“Well, Jack and I talked it 


, old lace, to which she had just added 

. hing touches, Marilyn faced the long 
French mirror, gy ry It hae Le — of aos 
ear but once in their lives—a wed- 

—— “and to be sure, it wasn’t Marilyn’s 


r, and 
d her 


ding gown. r ; 
along She had designed and made it specially for over and I wrote and asked 
e good r good customer, the wealthy Miss Houten, the Woman's Institute howl 


ar ale of the i 
. ne success from the day of its opening. 


suance ‘ 

n who understand them as Marilyn did, 

| over . em a wonderful language. So it was 

i the little modiste looked upon that filmy 
during when € ; 

lcarment in the mirror, the smile faded from her 

le %° Bibfips and she caught her breath in a half-stifled sob. 


7. 


. The 


x far North woods and the rapture of living in her 
lo. own little home—oh! such a home, with every- 
berta’s hing a man and woman, loving one another, 

ould desire! She saw herself trying from the 
1 these t to be areal helpmate to her husband—taking 
1 over- 9 much pride in being trim and neat and econom- 
| eal! She thrilled at the thought of happy days 
st turn ithher husband forging ahead rapidly in his work 


y bate e and she together planning the golden future. 
Marilyn’s day-dream was interrupted by the 
to bed. ound of hurrying footsteps in the outer office. 
She had just time to lift the wedding gown from 
was as he floor where it had fallen to a more respectful 
2s, and place on the long pattern-drafting table, when 
€ them ; er young assistant, came in and handed 
ra egram. 
ense of 


H trembling hands, Marilyn tore open the 
red to yellow envelope and read the message. Then 
ith a little on, she sank into her chair and wept 
%» sterically, When she looked up sometime later, 
0. Margaret was looking in alarm at her and then at 
: open cablegram on the desk. 

m “I'm sorry it brought bad news,” she said. ‘Can 
do anything?” 
“Oh! it wasn’t bad news, Margaret,’’ Marilyn 
; eplied, “it was the very best news that could 
: ossibly have come—and my tears are tears of 
t—yes, you can do something. I 
at you to listen to a secret.”’ 
She handed her assistant the cablegram, and 
is -look yaret read : 


fraud. 
as. she 
ly. “I 


ppin 


Have been promoted to Captaincy and 
io Camp Mason. Will arrive 

New York next month. Arrange to dis- 
bose of shop and go west with me. Jack. 


“Then you are going to be married and close the 
op!” said Margaret, trying not to show her own 


tte: disappointment. “I hope you'll be very 


“I don't think it will close, Margaret,” said 
rilyn pily, “after you’ve heard the secret 
going to tell you—and the little plan I have in 


ears. That 

ram is from my husband, who has been in 
rance asa Lieutenant since Spring. I have a little 
ighter two years old at home. You see, I’ve 


1am. sat bly had'to keep from talking about my home 

nci ee couldn’t stand A a 
now—it’s all right, And—oh, Margaret, 
| he Te on't Jack be proud when he knows how wonder- 
, wife's uy successful I have been—how well I did my 
er the Of course I’ve written all about it, but I know 
Vv thinks I’m telling him good news just to keep 
. He doesn’t really believe the things 
about my patrons and the money 

d of 2 Bb yp, 

: et me tell you how it all happened. When 
senses AJ Wewere married, Jack had just begun to gain 


cognition where he was employed: We rented a 
aie house with pretty rose arbors at the gate 
fnotwo people could have been happier than 


rested, ht Rn Jack's gala was hardly large 
; r needs. id eve in 
en-yeal MMPUld to help him. ‘tie 
ar ny far that one of the most important ways in 
ad of w save money would be by learning to 
nin dear clothes. I had never learned to sew 
maturet and Iwas just planning to take some lessons 
| asleep the dressmaker when little Genevieve was 
Then, of course, it was out of the question, 


We had no maid. So I had temporarily 
the idea, when my older sister, Ida, who 
it, wrote me a long motherly letter. 
| me to: learn dressmaking, just for 
oa ‘ ase having the kind of clothes I liked, even 
re mee about saving money. She said that 
1e I of Months before she had joined an in- 
the arts andsciences—and she gave 
lew. hich had developed a wonder- 
method by which any woman or girl, any- 
hee learn right in her own home, in spare 
make all kinds of dresses and hats. She 


edt 7 
in 


tronage, with that of many other women 
ime city’s most exclusive social set, had made 
. Marilyn’s” litle dressmaking shop a re- 


dream she saw herself kneeling in bridal 

Fy bag the altar with the man to whom her 
heart belonged. Her day-dream carried her, too, 
hrough a honeymoon spent close to nature in the 


nd of glad nights before the open fireplace with 


could learn to make my own 
clothes. 

“The information I re- 
ceived proved a revelation 
to me. The institute provided 
just the opportunity I need- 
ed, so I joined at once and 
took up dressmaking. 


“T WAS so eager to begin 
that Icouldscarcely wait 
until the first lesson came. 
If I had any lingering douot 
about the plan, that first 
lesson dispelled it for good 
and all. The language was 
so simple a child could un- 
derstand it and the pictures 
were simply marvelous. 
There were nearly 2,000 in 
the dressmaking course and 
they illustrated perfectly 
just how to do everything. 
“The best part of all is 
that almost right away you 
begin making actual gar- 
ments. Why, from the third 
lesson, I made a blue grey 
organdie waist, not unlike 
what I have on today. The 
course can easily be com- 
pleted in a few months by 
studying an houror twoa day. And any woman 
who is interested in clothes couldn’t help learning 
rapidly. The text-books foresee and explain 
everything. And the teachers take just as personal 
an interest as if they were right beside you. 

“Besides learning how to makeevery kind of gar- 
ment for myself and Genevieve, and saving fully 
half the money we had spent before, I also learned 
what proved to be even more important to me 
later—the secrets of distinctive dress, what colors 
and fabrics are most appropriate for different types 
of women, how to really develop style and how to 
add those little touches that make clothes dis- 
tinctly becoming to the wearer. , 

“The lessons followed each other so naturally 
that I was soon working on elaborate dresses and 
suits. I learned, too, to copy models I sawin the 
shop windows, on the streets, or in fashion maga- 
zines. In fact, this wonderful method of the Wom- 
an’g Institute had really made me more capable 
than most professional dressmakers—after just a 
few months of spare-time study at home! 

“Of course, as a member I had an opportunity to 
learn a great deal about the Institute and its work. 
Margaret, it’s perfectly wonderful what this great 
school is doing for women and girls all over the 
world! You see it makes no difference where you 
live, because all the instruction is carried on by 
mail. And it is no disadvantage if you are em- 
ployed during the day or have household duties 
that occupy most of your time, because you can 
devote as much or as little time to the course as 
= wish and just whenever it is convenient. This 

as made it possible for women and girls in all 
circumstances to take the Institute’s courses. 

“Among the members there are housewives, 
school teachers, business women, girls at home or 
in school, girls in stores, shops and offices. They 
are of all ages from fifteen to sixty. Why, alto- 
gether there are more than 14,000 women taking 
the Institute’s courses—all learning dressmaking 
or millinery at home just as successfully and 
easily as if they were together in a classroom! 


*“TQUT I am getting away from my story. A yéar 
ago Jack entered the service. At first he didn’t 
think he could go—with a wife and child to support. 
“‘When you came in, I was thinking of the night 
when first he told me what he thought he ought 
to do—my dumb, horror-stricken realization of its 
meaning—my fight against despair—my final rec- 
onciliation to the sacrifice we both must make— 
and then the love light in Jack’s eyes when I told 
him, smiling through my tears, how I could make 
it possible for him to enlist by going into business 
as a dressmaker—thanks to the thoroughness of 
my Woman’s Institute training. 

“In no other way cou'd I have had the kind of 
clothes I wanted for my little girl and myself— 
much less such success with the shop! The gowns, 
suits and other garments I have designed and 
made, as you know, are worn by the most wealthy 
and fashionable womenintown. Ihaveraised my 
prices time after time, as work came in so fast I 
could not handle it, but I never lost a customer! 
They paid the higher prices cheerfully and 
brought me their friends besides! 

**So that’s my secret, Margaret—all of it, except 
that if you will let the Woman's Institute put the 


“I thought those 
society women 
would never 
stop admiring 

our gown. 

ou certainly 
occupied the 
center of the 
stage.’’ 
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finishing touches on the practical training you 
have had with me, I want to make you manager of 
the shop when I go west with Jack—it’s much too 
good a business to lock up and leave. And hun- 
dreds of professional dressmakers, who have had 
their own shops for years, have found the Institute - 
gave them just the help they needed to make them 
successful. What do you think?” 

“Think!"* exclaimed Margaret. “I’d work my 
head off forthe chance! I’m simply crazy to begin! 
And can I really learn to plan and design such 
costumes as have made you the most successful 
dressmaker in the city?"”’ 

“What J did with the help of the Woman's In- 
stitute, aay woman or girl can do,” said Marilyn 
confidently. 


WO months later, as Captain Norwood and 
ilyn were leaving the dining-room of a 
famous New York hotel one evening just before 
they started for his new post, the captain said: 
“Well, dear, it’s really a relief to get out of that 
place! I thought those society women would never 
stop admiring your gown. You certainly cecupied 
the center of the stage. They are wondering who 
your modiste is—and J know. She’s the bravest, 
dearest, most wonderful little woman inthe world!” 
“‘Well, that’s only your opinion,” Marilyn smiled 
indulgently. “‘But—Jack, did you notice the trans- 
formation of Margaret today? The dresses she has 
made since starting with the Institute only a few 
weeks ago show what her course will mean to her. 
She is getting along wonderfully and I’m so glad 
to turn the business over to her. What fun it will 
be for me from now on—planning and making 
dainty clothes for just Genevieve and myself, so 
Captain Norwood ”’—she saluted him gaily—“won’t 
be ashamed of his family!” 


ARILYN’S secret has a practical application to 

Yi your needs. Ovcr 14,000 women and girls in 
city, town and country have proved that you can 
easily and quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make all your 
own and your children’s clothes and hats or pre- 
pare for success, as Marilyn did, in dressmaking 


or millinery as a business. 


It costs you nothing to find out all about tae 
Woman’s Institute and what it candofor you. Just 
send a letter, post-card or the coupon below and 
you will receive—without obligation—by return 
mail, the full story of this great school that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a successful 
business, to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20N, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


[) Home Dressmaking — Millinery 
) Professional Dressmaking (|) Cooking 


Name 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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mated to a man of fifty. And she knows 
it. 

“She is very considerate and sweet 
about it all. But—oh, we don’t speak 
the same language any more, she and 
I. Youth and age never do speak the same 
language. Her mind is what it was at 
twenty. In the course of nature, it would 
take another ten years or more to make 
her interested in the things that are my 
present life. And try as Iwill, I can’t 
make myself interested in the things she 
and I had in common when I was in the 
twenties. I want to, but I can’t—any 
more than a spavined plow-horse can frisk 
with a yearling colt. J can’t. 

“T don’t want to be disloyal. I am tell- 
ing you all this, so you will understand— 
because the ultimate choice is to be for 
you to make. I love you. You are life 
and death and hell and heaven to me. I 
never knew how boundlessly and all-en- 
compassingly I loved you, till now. 

“T love you. And I do not love her. 
I cannot love her.. Yes, she is the woman 
I married; but I am not the same man 
who married her. That is the differ- 
ence. 

“My own sense of right and wrong is 
gone. All I know is that I love you, 
and that life without you is a torment 
I cannot face. Say the word, and I 
will tell her of our love and throw my- 
self on her mercy. If she will not free 
me, the law shall. If I do wrong in re- 
solving this, may God forgive me! I 
can feel nothing, except that I love you. 
Tell me what we are to do!” 

The return mail brought Guy one un- 
signed line in Agnes’ firm handwriting: 

“We are to tread the path in which God 
has set our feet. I love you. Good-by.” 

Guy read and reread the single firm- 
written line. Then he took the first train 
to New York, and went as fast as a 
taxi could carry him, to Agnes’ apartment. 
She had moved away that morning, and 
had left no address. 

For the first time in his selfless life 
Guy Kirkham proceeded with calm delib- 
eration to get himself excessively drunk. 
Then he took up again the burden of life. 

He and Hilda rented a pretty apart- 
ment in a good neighborhood. Such of 
their old friends as could be found wel- 
comed them back to the world. A host 
of new friends was easily collected by 
lure of Hilda’s charm. But they were of 
her own sort and age, not of Guy’s. He 
threw himself, heart and soul, into his 
work. And with pathetic zeal he sought 
to adapt himself to Hilda’s mode of life. 


ATE one winter afternoon three 

months later, Guy was walking home 
through Central Park when at a turn in 
the path, he came face to face with Agnes 
Brent. 

She halted, uncertainly, but after the 
briefest fight to avoid him, Agnes stepped 
forward and caught. his hands in hers. 
Thus they stood for an instant, wordless, 
moveless, in the raw wintry twilight. It 
was she who first spoke. 

“T can’t do it!” she broke out in a 
stifled ghost of a voice, her slim body 
atremble. “I can’t do it! I cawt! I 
thought I could: I’ve tried so hard! But 
I can’t. I can’t get on without you, Guy. 
I ran away, so you couldn’t find me. 
I’ve done everything to keep out of your 
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way. It isn’t my fault I have met yy 
again. But the moment I saw you, jy 
now, I knew my flight had all gone jg 
nothing. Oh, Guy, I—” 

“Agnes! Agnes!” he was saying oy 
and over again, his eyes devouring by 
his breath fast and irregular. 

“It isn’t our fault!” she repeated. % 
God hadn’t meant us for each other, § 
wouldn’t have thrown us together apy 
like this. Would He? Anyway, I cy 
fight any longer. I love you!” 

They noted a park policeman stary 
in unsympathetic appraisal at them; aj 
side by side they moved on along 
path. Presently they grew calmer, ay 
their talk was more rational. 

“T was right before,” Agnes said at hg 
“It isn’t the real Agnes Brent who ly 
let herself fling away all her good 4 
tentions. We must say good-by an 

“We must never say good-by,” her 
torted hotly. “Never! You are my 
all mine. I shall tell Hilda how matter 
stand—even if it breaks her heart, Bg 
ter one broken heart than two! She log 
me, and she is happy with me, form 
acting deceives her. But that is nom 
son why both of us—” 

“No!” denied Agnes. ‘You sha’n't4 
that, Guy. I’m not going to builds 
happiness on the ruins of another ws 
an’s. It would crumble if I did | 
always does, when one woman robs# 
other.” 

“IT am not going to leave you!” 
asserted in dogged persistence. 

“But you must; we can’t—” 

“We can. You have suffered kt 
enough. So have I. It is Hilda’s tu 
And I am going home to tell her so. 
me go while I have the strength. 
me up at the office, to-morrow momig 
Oh, I dare not kiss you! Good night” 

Staggering, almost running, he lun 
away through the dusk. For an how! 
walked thus, seeking to calm his bm 
He reached home, to find that Hi 
had gone out to a dinner-dance which! 
had forgotten. 

He was sitting up for her whens 
came home, early in the morning. § 
looked radiant, innocently young 
lovely. 

Perfunctorily, he returned her & 
She looked at him -in sudden inquify, 
though the cold touch of his lips # 
zled_ her. 

“If you aren’t too sleepy,” she 





__let’s go into the library a few mini 


I want to talk to you. I’ve wanted 
for a month or more—and havent! 
the courage.” 

Listless, scarce noting her words 
her growing nervousness, he followed® 
into the firelit library. Passing the @& 
he stopped to glance idly at the head 
across the top of a newspaper 
there. The action woke a spark af 
sentment in his wife. 

“I don’t believe anything can si 

the faintest spark of interest ™) 
any more!” she flared. “Here I let} 
know I’m going to say something! 
may hurt you—and you stop to! 
@ newspaper you’ve already beet ® 
ing. It would be as congenial to livé 
a copy of the city directory that has? 
left on an iceberg to cool!”’ 

“I’m sorry,” he said apathetically 

“Well, I’m not!” she snap 
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gives me the handle for what I’ve been 
ing to say. I'll make it as short as I 
can. Do you remember when we were 


ed?” 
Trotainly. Why?” 

“J wasn’t quite twenty-one. You were 
in the twenties too.. We laughed, most 
of the time.” , 

“People do, at that age,” he hazarded. 

“J still do,’ she declared. “But you 
don’t. Well, suppose, when we were en- 
gaged, I had said to you: ‘Guy, I’m go- 
ing to jilt you and marry John Jones. 
He’s nearly forty, and he looks a whole 
jot older. He’s lost all his pep and his 
love of fun, and he plods along like a 
canal-boat mule. He’d rather sit at home 
working on law-cases all evening than 
go out, anywhere, with me. He’d make a 
splendid father or uncle. But he and I 
haven’t an interest in common. And I am 
going to marry him!’ Suppose I'd said all 
that to you, Guy. Wouldn’t you have 
thought I was a fool to waste my youih 
and my strength and my laughter on an 
old dub like John Jones.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” began Guy. 
“J ne Se 

Thnow you try!” she sighed impatient- 
ly. “Everybody knows you try. That’s 
just the trouble. When people have to 
try to adapt themselves to other people, 


“Board of Governors must have hap- 
pened to be in session when you phoned,” 
he remarked to his companion as they 
strolled on into the central rooms of the 
suite. 

“Must have,” Marsh grinned back. 
“But you can see how simple it is. No 
barred door—no lookout—nobody allowed 
in but regular members of a regular club, 
which is duly and properly incorporated.” 

“It'll be all right, I suppose, if I just 
stand around and watch the game for a 
while,” Bill said. “It takes me about so 
long to get it into my head that they 
don’t play table-stakes up here and that 
the joker isn’t in the deck for ace, straight 
or flush, like it has to be in Texas, in 
accordance with the State Constitution.” 
He lowered his voice: “You say a man 
doesn’t have to watch out here for queer 
plays?” 

“Not on the part of the house—in fact, 
the house doesn’t have any player sitting 
in for it at all. J¢ does well enough with 
the kitty, thank you. And I’ve always 
understood they don’t let anybody. in who 
has 4 reputation for funny playing, or if 

4 man gets in, they fire him if he is 
caught doing it. No, I should say you 
would need to look out for sharp playing, 
perhaps, but not for cheating.” 

t’s fair enough,” said Bill. “Lots 
of honest-enough men play cards sharp.” 


Bat and Marsh took up a place where 
~ they could watch the largest game 
Mm progress in the house—the table to 
Which the manager had referred, where 
fach deal saw a dollar go into the pot, 


and jackpots called for five dollars apiece 
at their beginning and two dollars and a 


from each player each ‘time they 
unopened. The table was full, 





that’s a dead-sure sign they can’t. You 
try to keep pace with me. And I try 
to move as slowly as you do. And 


neither of us can do it.” 

He looked up, quickly, from his gloomy 
contemplation of the rug he was stand- 
ing on. She met his gaze defiantly. 

“IT can’t stand it any longer!” Hilda 
cried. “I can’t stand it any longer to be 
chained to a stick-in-the-mud stay-at- 
home, who’d be a better chum for my 
mother than for me. I’m sick of wasting 
my beautiful youth and losing all the fun 
of life—for an elderly man who yawns at 
me and who makes me yawn. Why must 
I be an old woman before my time, just 
because you’re an old man? Why?” 

He listened open-mouthed, tremulously 
hoping, yet not daring to believe. 

“T’m not a little beast!” she hurried on. 
“T don’t forget how good you were when 
I was out of my head—and how good 
you are now. I don’t forget, either, how 
I loved you in the old days. But one 
can’t love a man just because he’s good. 
No one was ever loved just for being 
good. And you aren’t at all the Guy 
Kirkham I married. I saw you weren't, 
the instant I set eyes on you out there 
at that horrible sanitarium. And I 
wanted to cry. But I remembered all 
you'd been through, and I thought I could 
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make you young again. Well, I can’t. No 
one could. Now, if you insist, I'll play 
fair. Pll stay on with you and try to 
grow old and fusty and prosy. But—” 

She broke into a spasm of uncontrolled 
childish weeping. 

“Everybody makes so much of me!” she 
whimpered. “To-night, for instance! And 
I get just a glimpse of how wonderful it 
is to be young. And then I have to come 
back—to you! Oh, Guy, let me go! I 
don’t want to be old. You and I belong to 
different generations. A divorce wouldn't 
harm you. And it would mean a new 
lease of life to me. It isn’t that I’m in 
love with anybody else. I’m not. But I'll 
be young only once. And I want to be 
happy! Let me gol” 


te longest, most suspense-ridden hour 
in all Guy’s life was the hour he spent 
in his office next morning, waiting for 
Agnes Brent’s telephone-call. 

At the end of the everlasting sixty min- 
utes came a buzz at the instrument, and 
a sob-choked voice said: 

“T have no right to do this. 
to say good-by, and—” 

“Good-by?” he cried in hysterical 
delight. ‘“ ‘Good-by’ is the one forbidden 
word between you and me, beloved, from 
now on! Listen—” 


It is only 


(Continued from 
page 52) 
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with six players. Bill sized them up 
casually, and decided not more than one 
was a professional, although two or three 
others looked as though they might de- 
vote more time to poker than to their 
regular vocations. 

Several of the men seemed to know 
each other, and the game, except for the 
tension occasionally incident to unusually 
heavy plays, proceeded with considerable 
talk and good-natured bantering. 

All the players were entirely sober ex- 
cept one, a good-natured-looking man of 
forty whose name, it appeared, was 
Broome; and he was not too intoxicated 
to look out for himself moderately well, 
although spots of carelessness from time 
to time marred his technique. Bill gath- 
ered, from the way Broome stood his 
losses, that a few hundred dollars more 
or less meant nothing at all in his life. 

Others came into the room while Bill 
and Marsh were watching the game. 
Titus, happening to raise his eyes, saw a 
face across the table that impressed him 
as vaguely familiar. Its owner was lean- 
ing forward, his large dark eyes devour- 
ing the game, with the light in them of 
the born gambler. He was a handsome 
man of about thirty, well-dressed, with 
an oval face and olive skin. Bill won- 
dered where he had ever seen the chap— 
passed him on the street, probably. He 
gave his attention again to the game, and 
to the system of play of each participant. 

The olive-skinned newcomer had re- 
marked to an acquaintance at the table, 
when he first entered, that he was not 
going to play to-night—he had just 
dropped in to see if a friend was there 
who wasn’t. But the lure of the game 
overcame this resolution. His eyes 
glinted with desire; his hands itched to 


shuffle cards and handle chips; and when 
a winner, remarking that he had a date 
for supper at Cridgeley’s at midnight, 
arose to cash in his chips, he stepped 
forward toward the vacated chair. 

“T guess I'll play a few hands,” he re- 
marked. “Henry, bring me a couple of 
hundred.” 

Titus had an impression, the grounds 
for which he could not have stated, that 
the new player was not oversupplied with 
funds and that two hundred dollars, if 
he lost it, would make a serious hole in 
his. immediate resources. 

Ten minutes later another vacancy oc- 
curred, and Captain -Bill slipped into the 
seat. 

The hands for the next quarter of an 
hour were not remarkable, and there was 
no especially heavy betting. Bill, play- 
ing conservatively, won and lost about 
equally. The dark-skinned young man 
was slowly losing; he had that sort of 
luck that is most exasperating to the 
poker-player, holding no good hands and 
incessantly “peddling” his resources in 
driblets. His stack of chips had fallen 
to less than a hundred dollars, and his 
eyes were sullen, with vertical wrinkles 
between them. 

A gray-clad man of few words on Bill’s 
left opened a jackpot for thirty dollars, 
which was the total of the chips already 
in the pot; and Broome, whose intoxica- - 
tion did not seem to wear off, raised it a 
similar amount. “Up to you, Tostelli,’” 
he said. “Sixty to play.” 

The olive-skinned man put in sixty 
dollars without hesitation. 

“You might play my hand on the 


pianola,” Titus remarked cheerfully, 
throwing it into the discards. 
All the others except the opener 
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mated to a man of fifty. And she knows 
it. 

“She is very considerate and sweet 
about it all. But—oh, we don’t speak 
the same language any more, she and 
I. Youth and age never do speak the same 
language. Her mind is what it was at 
twenty. In the course of nature, it would 
take another ten years or more to make 
her interested in the things that are my 
present life. And try as Iwill, I can’t 
make myself interested in the things she 
and I had in common when I was in the 
twenties. I want to, but I can’t—any 
more than a spavined plow-horse can frisk 
with a yearling colt. J can’t. 

“T don’t want to be disloyal. I am tell- 
ing you all this, so you will understand— 
because the ultimate choice is to be for 
you to make. I love you. You are life 
and death and hell and heaven to me. I 
never knew how boundlessly and all-en- 
compassingly I loved you, till now. 

“T love you. And I do not love her. 
I cannot love her.. Yes, she is the woman 
I married; but I am not the same man 
who married her. That is the differ- 
ence. 

“My own sense of right and wrong is 
gone. All I know is that I love you, 
and that life without you is a torment 
I cannot face. Say the word, and I 
will tell her of our love and throw my- 
self on her mercy. If she will not free 
me, the law shall. If I do wrong in re- 
solving this, may God forgive me! I 
can feel nothing, except that I love you. 
Tell me what we are to do!” 

The return mail brought Guy one un- 
signed line in Agnes’ firm handwriting: 

“We are to tread the path in which God 
has set our feet. I love you. Good-by.” 

Guy read and reread the single firm- 
written line. Then he took the first train 
to New York, and went as fast as a 
taxi could carry him, to Agnes’ apartment. 
She had moved away that morning, and 
had left no address. 

For the first time in his selfless life 
Guy Kirkham proceeded with calm delib- 
eration to get himself excessively drunk. 
Then he took up again the burden of life. 

He and Hilda rented a pretty apart- 
ment in a good neighborhood. Such of 
their old friends as could be found wel- 
comed them back to the world. A host 
of new friends was easily collected by 
lure of Hilda’s charm. But they were of 
her own sort and age, not of Guy’s. He 
threw himself, heart and soul, into his 
work. And with pathetic zeal he sought 
to adapt himself to Hilda’s mode of life. 


ATE one winter afternoon three 

months later, Guy was walking home 
through Central Park when at a turn in 
the path, he came face to face with Agnes 
Brent. 

She halted, uncertainly, but after the 
briefest fight to avoid him, Agnes stepped 
forward and caught his hands in hers. 
Thus they stood for an instant, wordless, 
moveless, in the raw wintry twilight. It 
was she who first spoke. 

“T can’t do it!” she broke out in a 
stifled ghost of a voice, her slim body 
atremble. “I can’t do it! I cawt! I 
thought I could: I’ve tried so hard! But 
I can’t. I can’t get on without you, Guy. 
I ran away, so you .couldn’t find me. 
I’ve done everything to keep out of your 
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way. 
again. But the moment I saw you, jag 
now, I knew my flight had all gone fy 
nothing. Oh, Guy, I—” 

“Agnes! Agnes!” he was saying oy 
and over again, his eyes devouring bey 
his breath fast and irregular. 

“It isn’t our fault!” she repeated, | 
God hadn’t meant us for each other, § 
wouldn’t have thrown us together agiy 
like this. Would He? Anyway, I cay 
fight any longer. I love you!” 

They noted a park policeman starig 
in unsympathetic appraisal at them; a 
side by side they moved on along tk 
path. Presently they grew calmer, a 
their talk was more rational. 

“T was right before,” Agnes said at lag 
“Tt isn’t the real Agnes Brent who hy 
let herself fling away all her good ® 
tentions. We must say good-by ant 

“We must never say good-by,” hep 
torted hotly. “Never! You are mp 
all mine. I shall tell Hilda how matte 
stand—even if it breaks her heart. Be. 
ter one broken heart than two! She loys 
me, and she is happy with me, form 
acting deceives her. But that is norm 
son why both of us—” 

“No!” denied Agnes. “You sha’n'td 
that, Guy. I’m not going to builds 
happiness on the ruins of another wo 
an’s. It would crumble if I did J 
always does, when one woman robs a 
other.” 

“T am not going to leave you!”| 
asserted in dogged persistence. 

“But you must; we can’t—” 

“We can. You have suffered Im 
enough. So have I. It is Hilda’s 
And I am going home to tell her so, 
me go while I have the strength. 
me up at the office, to-morrow momg 
Oh, I dare not kiss you! Good night.” 

Staggering, almost running, he lurk 
away through the dusk. For an how 
walked thus, seeking to calm his b 
He reached home, to find that Hi 
had gone out to a dinner-dance which! 
had forgotten. 

He was sitting up for her whens 
came home, early in the morning. § 
looked radiant, innocently young 4 
lovely. 

Perfunctorily, he returned her 
She looked at him in sudden inquify, 
though the cold touch of his lips ® 
zled her. 

“If you aren’t too sleepy,” she 


_ilet’s go into the library a few mini 


I want to talk to you. I’ve wanted 
for a month or more—and havent! 
the courage.” 

Listless, scarce noting her word 
her growing nervousness, he followei# 
into the firelit library. Passing the 
he stopped to glance idly at the heat 
across the top of a newspaper 4 
there. The action woke a spark @ 
sentment in his wife. 

“I don’t believe anything can si 
the faintest spark of interest @) 
any more!” she flared. “Here I let] 
know I’m going to say something? 
may hurt you—and you stop to! 
a newspaper you've already been ® 
ing. It would be as congenial to livé 
a copy of the city directory that has? 
left on an iceberg to cool!” 

“I’m sorry,” he said apathetically, 

“Well, I’m not!” she snap 






It isn’t my fault I have met yp 
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gives me the handle for what I’ve been 
ing to say. I'll make it as short as I 
can. Do you remember when we were 


“Certainly. Why?” 

“] wasn’t quite twenty-one. You were 
in the twenties too. We laughed, most 
of the time.” : 

“People do, at that age,” he hazarded. 

“J still do,” she declared. “But you 
don’t. Well, suppose, when we were en- 
gaged, I had said to you: ‘Guy, I’m go- 
ing to jilt you and marry John Jones. 
He’s nearly forty, and he looks a whole 
jot older. He’s lost all his pep and his 
love of fun, and he plods along like a 
canal-boat mule. He’d rather sit at home 
working on law-cases all evening than 
go out, anywhere, with me. He’d make a 
splendid father or uncle. But he and I 
haven't an interest in common. And I am 
going to marry him!’ Suppose I'd said all 
that to you, Guy. Wouldn’t you have 
thought I was a fool to waste my youih 
and my strength and my laughter on an 
old dub like John Jones.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” began Guy. 
uy try—” 

“] know you try!” she sighed impatient- 
ly. “Everybody knows you try. That’s 
just the trouble. When people have to 
try to adapt themselves to other people, 
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“Board of Governors must have hap- 
pened to be in session when you phoned,” 
he remarked to his companion as they 
strolled on into the central rooms of the 
suite. 

“Must have,” Marsh grinned back. 
“But you can see how simple it is. No 
barred door—no lookout—nobody allowed 
in but regular members of a regular club, 
which is duly and properly incorporated.” 

“It'll be all right, I suppose, if I just 
stand around and watch the game for a 
while,” Bill said. “It takes me about so 
long to get it into my head that they 
don’t play table-stakes up here and that 
the joker isn’t in the deck for ace, straight 
or flush, like it has to be in Texas, in 
accordance with the State Constitution.” 
He lowered his voice: “You say a man 
doesn’t have to watch out here for queer 
plays?” 

“Not on the part of the house—in fact, 
t doesn’t have any player sitting 
in for it at all. Z¢ does well enough with 
the kitty, thank you. And I’ve always 
understood they don’t let anybody. in who 
has a reputation for funny playing, or if 

aman gets in, they fire him if he is 

doing it. No, I should say you 

Would need to look out for sharp playing, 
perhaps, but not for cheating.” 

t’s fair enough,” said Bill. “Lots 

of honest-enough men play cards sharp.” 


But and Marsh took up a place where 
™ they could watch the largest game 
@ progress in the house—the table to 
the manager had. referred, where 

5 saw a dollar go into the pot, 
and jackpots called for five dollars apiece 
at their beginning and two dollars and a 
from each player each time they 
unopened. The table was full, 














that’s a dead-sure sign they can’t. You 
try to keep pace with me. And I try 
to move as slowly as you do. And 
neither of us can do it.” 

He looked up, quickly, from his gloomy 
contemplation of the rug he was stand- 
ing on. She met his gaze defiantly. 

“T can’t stand it any longer!” Hilda 
cried. “I can’t stand it any longer to be 
chained to a_ stick-in-the-mud stay-at- 
home, who’d be a better chum for my 
mother than for me. I’m sick of wasting 
my beautiful youth and losing all the fun 
oi life—for an elderly man who yawns at 
me and who makes me yawn. Why must 
I be an old woman before my time, just 
because you’re an old man? Why?” 

He listened open-mouthed, tremulously 
hoping, yet not daring to believe. 

“I’m not a little beast!” she hurried on. 
“T don’t forget how good you were when 
I was out of my head—and how good 
you are now. I don’t forget, either, how 
I loved you in the old days. But one 
can’t love a man just because he’s good. 
No one was ever loved just for being 
good. And you aren’t at all the Guy 
Kirkham I married. I saw you weren't, 
the instant I set eyes on you out there 
at that horrible sanitarium. And I 
wanted to cry. But I remembered all 
you'd been through, and I thought I could 
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make you young again. Well, I can’t. No 
one could. Now, if you insist, I'll play 
fair. JPll stay on with you and try to 
grow old and fusty and prosy. But—” 

She broke into a spasm of uncontrolled 
childish weeping. 

“Everybody makes so much of me!” she 
whimpered. ‘To-night, for instance! And 
I get just a glimpse of how wonderful it 
is to be young. And then I have to come 
back—to you! Oh, Guy, let me go! I 
don’t want to be old. You and I belong to 
different generations. A divorce wouldn't 
harm you. And it would mean a new 
lease of life to me. It isn’t that I’m in 
love with anybody else. I’m not. But I'll 
be young only once. And I want to be 
happy! Let me gol” 


HE longest, most suspense-ridden hour 

in all Guy’s life was the hour he spent 

in his office next morning, waiting for 
Agnes Brent’s telephone-call. 

At the end of the everlasting sixty min- 
utes came a buzz at the instrument, and 
a sob-choked voice said: 

“T have no right to do this. 
to say good-by, and—” 

“Good-by?” hé cried in hysterical 
delight. ‘“‘‘Good-by’ is the one forbidden 
word between you and me, beloved, from 
now on! Listen—” 


It is only 


(Continued from 
page 52) 





with six players. Bill sized them up 
casually, and decided not more than one 
was a professional, although two or three 
others looked as though they might de- 
vote more time to poker than to their 
regular vocations. 

Several of the men seemed to know 
each other, and the game, except for the 
tension occasionally incident to unusually 
heavy plays, proceeded with considerable 
talk and good-natured bantering. 

All the players were entirely sober ex- 
cept one, a good-natured-looking man of 
forty whose name, it appeared, was 
Broome; and he was not too intoxicated 
to look out for himself moderately well, 
although spots of carelessness from time 
to time marred his technique. Bill gath- 
ered, from the way Broome stood his 
losses, that a few hundred dollars more 
or less meant nothing at all in his life. 

Others came into the room while Bill 
and Marsh were watching the game. 
Titus, happening to raise his eyes, saw a 
face across the table that impressed him 
as vaguely familiar. Its owner was lean- 
ing forward, his large dark eyes devour- 
ing the game, with the light in them of 
the born gambler. He was a handsome 
man of about thirty, well-dressed, with 
an oval face and olive skin. Bill won- 
dered where he had ever seen the chap— 
passed him on the street, probably. He 
gave his attention again to the game, and 
to the system of play of each participant. 

The olive-skinned newcomer had re- 
marked to an acquaintance at the table, 
when he first entered, that he was not 
going to play to-night—he had just 
dropped in to see if a friend was there 
who wasn’t. But the lure of the game 
overcame this resolution. His eyes 
glinted with desire; his hands itched to 





shuffle cards and handle chips; and when 
a winner, remarking that he had a date 
for supper at Cridgeley’s at midnight, 
arose to. cash in his chips, he stepped 
forward toward the vacated chair. 

“T guess I'll play a few hands,” he re- 
marked. “Henry, bring me a couple of 
hundred.” 

Titus had an impression, the grounds 
for which he could not have stated, that 
the new player was not oversupplied with 
funds and that two hundred dollars, if 
he lost it, would make a serious hole in 
his. immediate resources. 

Ten minutes later another vacancy oc- 
curred, and Captain Bill slipped into the 
seat. 

The hands for the next quarter of an 
hour were not remarkable, and there was 
no especially heavy betting. Bill, play- 
ing conservatively, won and lost about 
equally. The dark-skinned young man 
was slowly losing; he had that sort of 
luck that is most exasperating to the 
poker-player, holding no good hands and 
incessantly “peddling” his resources in 
driblets. His stack of chips had fallen 
to less than a hundred dollars, and his 
eyes were sullen, with vertical wrinkles 
between them. 

A gray-clad man of few words on Bill’s 
left opened a jackpot for thirty dollars, 
which was the total of the chips already 
in the pot; and Broome, whose intoxica- - 
tion did not seem to wear off, raised it a 
similar amount. “Up to you, Tostelli,” 
he said. “Sixty to play.” 

The olive-skinned man put in sixty 
dollars without hesitation. 

“You might play my hand on the 


pianola,” Titus remarked cheerfully, 
throwing it into the discards. 
All the others except the opener 
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dropped out; he hesitated, studied his 
hand, then pushed in the added thirty. 
He drew three cards. Broome and Tos- 
telli called for two each. 

“One dollar,’ declared the opener. 

Broome was pawing at his cards and 
chips, which had fallen together and got 
seemingly inextricably mixed. He grinned 
with an appreciation of his clumsiness. 
“T’ll raise that—I’ll raise that fifty dol- 
lars,” he said. 


ge Sa pee glanced sharply at the gray- 
clad opener, who gave signs that he 
was getting ready to throw his hand away 
when his turn came. Then he went down 
into his pocket and produced one bill—a 
hundred. Titus, not in the hand, thought 
it was probably the last bill of good size 
he had. “Fifty better,’ Tostelli declared 
sharply, and tossed in the bill, not having 
sufficient chips to cover. The opener 
dropped out. 

“All right,” Broome said good-na- 
turedly, and himself pushed forward ten 
five-dollar chips. “Beat three kings and 
take it.””. He faced his cards before him. 

“T can’t,” said Tostelli, but he did not 
throw his own hand away. “Mine are 
three fours.” He displayed his cards, 
spreading them out. 

Broome, laughing a little, reached for 
the pot, but Tostelli interrupted the move- 
ment with a sharp demand: 

“How many cards have you got in your 
hand?” 

“How many cards—” Broome moved 
them about where they lay on the green 
cloth, seeking to find what wasn’t there. 
“Why—four,” he announced after a few 
seconds, puzzled. He looked about him, 
and down at the floor by his side. “Here’s 
the other!” he exclaimed, and lifted a 
card from the carpet. 

“A poker hand contains five cards,” 
Tostelli said coldly, ‘“—not four any more 


than six. And they have to be on the 
table, not on the floor. Isn’t that right, 
gentlemen?” 


“But the three kings were in the four 
that he had in front of him,” one of the 
players protested. 

“That has nothing to do with it. Hoyle 
and Curtis both say a poker hand has to 
have exactly five cards in it, or it’s foul.” 

“Take the pot,” said Broome. “But 
seems to me as if that’s kinda takin’ ad- 
vantage.” His voice was plaintive, rather 
than bitter. “Everybody at the table 
could see I must’ve dropped that card— 
and it didn’t have anything to do with 
the three kings, anyway.” 

“Sure, it’s taking advantage,” Tostelli 
replied as he drew in and stacked the 
chips and returned his hundred-dollar bill 
to his pocket. “All poker is taking ad- 
vantage, unless you’re playing for fun 
or matches. Any player in poker has a 
right to take advantage of any mistake 
another player makes, or anything else 
that happens at the table. That’s the 
game. Ask any regular authority.” 

Captain Bill felt moderately sure Tos- 
telli wouldn’t have bet what was close 
to his last dollar on three fours against a 
raise before the draw, with two cards 
called for, unless he had observed, be- 
fore he raised Broome, that a card was 
missing from his hand. According to the 
rules, truly—but sharp! 

Titus had talked considerably as he 








played; it was a custom of his. It had 
long been his contention—and he had 
proved the precept by many examples— 
that conversation could be made as valu- 
able as cards toward the winning of poker- 
pots. 

Twice, already, in raising before the 
draw, he had remarked that there was 
only one way to play two pairs. Both 
times, after drawing one card, he had 
been called. Once the other players had 
found him possessed of two pairs; the 
other time he was discovered to have 
been experimenting with a four-flush. He 
had established in their minds the fact 
that he sometimes raised on two pairs, 
but that it didn’t necessarily mean he had 
because he said so. 


A hour passed. The game did not 
prove especially interesting, and Bill 
was getting a trifle sleepy and more than 
a trifle bored. He had played in a streak 
of bad luck and was close to two hundred 
dollars loser; it was in his mind, if he 
won a good pot or two, to quit. The 
two hundred wasn’t a serious matter, but 
he hated not to get any particular run 
for his money, and: he had not found a 
single opportunity to utilize his talents. 
Tostelli, playing shrewdly and with a gam- 
bler’s intensity, had slowly become a 
small winner. He was something better 
than a hundred dollars ahead. 

There came a jackpot possessed of per- 
versity. Five times the cards were dealt 
without any player receiving openers. 
Fifteen dollars apiece the six players had 
contributed to the center. It became 
Broome’s deal. 

“Gimme a fresh pack of cards,” 
Broome called. “Thirty hands without 
a pair; I'll get a fresh pack and give 
everybody a pair.” He giggled and set 
himself to shuffling the fresh deck, per- 
forming the task so clumsily that when 
he passed it to his right to be cut, the 
player there, with a word of apology, 
also riffied it a few times before making 
the cut and shoving it back. 

“Here we go!” Broome cried gayly. 
The third card he threw out fell face 
up; it was the deuce of clubs. He dealt 
more carefully and succeeded in dis- 
tributing the remainder of the cards with- 
out mishap. 

Titus, inspecting his hand cautiously, 
found two jacks and two eights. 

The player on Broome’s left was un- 
able to open. Tostelli, sitting next, 
counted the contents of the pot and 
pushed in chips. 

“There’s sixty dollars in the downs,” 
he remarked. “She’s off for fifty.” 

The next man made remarks in an 
undertone about having good hands when 
they weren’t needed and getting three 
hearts, a spade and a diamond—no pairs 
—when there was a chance for action, 
and ditched his hand with some passion. 

Bill affected to consider his cards again, 
taking quite a bit of time. 

“Costs fifty dollars to draw cards, Mis- 
ter!” Tostelli cried impatiently. “Are 
you in?” 

“Procrastination is the mother of in- 
vention,” drawled Bill. “Give me time 
to think. Yes, I’m in—and then some.” 
He looked around at the table with a 
great show of frankness. “Two pairs 
aint worth a hoot after the draw,” he 
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said, “but they’re quite valuable before 
I’m just going to raise that li’le bet a hyp. 
dred, and keep the pikers out, if such 
there be.” 

He pushed forward a hundred and fifty 
dollars. Whether or not they came up. 
der his definition, the remaining players 
threw away their cards with varying ex. 
pressions of emotion. Tostelli studied his 
hand briefly, his face expressionless. 

“A hundred better than you,’ was the 
result of his study. Bill stayed, firmly as. 
sured that he had spoken sooth when he 
said two pairs were of little value after 
the draw. 

“Cards and spades, if any,” called 
Broome. He was holding the slippery 
fresh deck loosely, the top card already 
slid wide of the others to go to Tostellj 
when he should make his demand. Bill 
could see its pips plainly. It was the trey 
of hearts. 

“Tll_ play these,” 
shortly. 

Captain Bill showed signs of exaspera- 
tion and anger. 

“T’ll be cussed,” he cried, “if I everin 
my life have any luck a-tall with nits and 
nice! Every time I hold ’em, I swear Til 
never raise on ’em again, never! Well 
I’m in.” He selected one of his eights 
and the odd card to throw. away, holding 
the pair of jacks and an eight. “Throw 
’em face up!” he demanded heatedly of 
Broome. ‘“Let’s have it over with. IfI 
better ’em, they’re worth playin’. If I 
don’t, they aint.” 

Face up fell two cards. 
course, was the trey of hearts. 
ond was a queen. 
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ITUS, suddenly quiet, tipped them 

face downward and shuffled them in 
with his other three. His features froz 
into immobility; a close observer might 
have gathered he wished he hadn’t talked 
quite so much. “Go to it!” he remarked 
to Tostelli. 

The other seemed undecided. He 
counted out a hundred dollars, halved it, 
then halved the remainder. ‘Twenty 
five,” he said. 

Bill swiftly appraised the remaining 
chips in front of his opponent. They 
taled approximately a hundred dolla 
Tostelli had at least a hundred in ts 
pocket that he had shown; Titus woilld 
have been willing to wager that the total 
in his clothes was not more than a hue 
dred and fifty. A grand total of two hur 
dred and fifty or less, the loss of whitl 
might leave him stone-broke. 

“Tl raise you,” he said slowly, arralg 
ing his chips in little stacks, “I’ll raise you 
on what I’ve got here now, about—” 
took a nerve-harrowing length of time @ 
come to a conclusion,* while he co 
out his chips, with Tostelli’s eyes. on 
little stacks as he pushed them forwafth 
“Oh, three hundred.” 

Bill had raised before the draw al 
had taken two cards, so the two pairs @ 
which he had so glibly referred were @ 
improbability. He had mentioned “nits 
and nice” with scorn—and “nits and mite 
are deuces and treys wherever Americal 
follow the national indoor sport. Presui® 
ably, then, he had, before the draw, eithet 
three deuces or three treys—and 
chance that they were deuces would hat 
been materially lessened by the fact tha 
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one deuce had already been accidentally 
exposed during the deal—even if, by pur 
coincidence, Tostelli’s hand had not alg 
happened to contain another of them, 
Titus sat quietly and looked in Ty. 
telli’s eyes, with no more expression jp 
his own than in those of a graven image y 
The other considered at length, the k 
rapped sharply on the table. 
“You're a lucky player!” he growled b 
ill-naturedly. “There are the openers” 
He showed the others an ace-high diamon¢ 
flush. 
Bill tossed his hand away face dow. si 

























ward and gathered in the pot. “I recko bi 
I'll be going,” he remarked. “It’s getting 
near my bedtime, and I guess I’m about wh 
even. You kin deal me out this ney of 
hand.” He began to stack his chips ty of 
colors, preparatory to cashing them. be 
Broome, who had been watching th 1D 
play with inebriated intensity, broke om tor 
of the rules of the game. gal 
“T know I oughtn’t to do it,” he chu his 
kled, “but I haven’t seen four of a kinj cau 
for so long I’ve just got to.” He tured ara 
Bill’s hand face up. “Well, I'll be— ent 
Tostelli’s eyes, baleful, rose from th I ¢ 
pair of jacks and three nonessential cards you 
that Broome’s action had revealed tp chie 
Bill’s face, “You must have known tht Eas 
trey was coming,” he said. jobs 
| “Shorely,” Titus agreed mildly. ~ “Th of a 
dealer, there, he happened to expose it 
“What kind of poker do you call that? turn 
At the tone and implication, both @ reck 
sulting, Bill’s face lost its smile. pleas 
“Regular poker,” he said softly, his H 
eyes, unwinking, staring into Tostellisgmy PI 
“Regular poker, according to the reguli hus | 
authorities. Don’t they all agree a playt ofa 
is justified in taking advantage of apg Ment 
thing that happens at the table—at leas He 
when you’re playing against those thi Tost 
stick strictly to the rules?” that 
He waited for a reply, but none came Wout 
Tostelli’s face acquired a flush of higgme ™8¥ 
color, then paled violently; for a mometl had 
he seemed to be having intense difficulygmy “4: 
repressing vivid words, but Bill’s a Cub 


challenged his, and he got command@ 
himself and shrugged his shoulders. Whe I 
it was evident the incident might be ® . 









garded as closed, Bill rose, wished oan 
players a perfunctory good night aw Me a 
received cash for his chips from & atk 
steward. ae 
’ He lo 

ARSH had been watching the pistol 
with ill-concealed uneasiness. Then 
“That chap Tostelli isn’t a good MARR oq a 
to have trouble with,” he said, the At 4 
ment they had reached the outer aif. Luigi 7 
wouldn’t have had a muss with him 98% Vor) , 
as you had, for ten times what wa Benny 
that pot.” : Holland 
“It wasn’t what was in the pot; it oddly 






mostly a matter of principle,” Bil# 























contentedly. “I’d been laying fot "3M nor at 
ever since he pulled the strict rule" direct, 
that good-natured feller Broome ing him 
making his raise when he knew Bro not ‘eve 
had dropped a card. I wouldn't @ “Py 
that play I just made in a friendly G3 you wa 
—that is, unless it was a mighty # after a 


one and awful friendly, where you 
feller good and then hooraw him 
wards. But with nobody else in 
but him and me— So he’s a bad Mr. 
is he? ~ Well, he kinda looks it. 
he? Professional gambler?” 


aft “Tf it’s 
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Although there was no one within many 
yards of them, Marsh lowered his voice: 
“That’s Lightning Louie Tostelli.” 

“Lightning at what—taking money 
away from drunks? I don’t know all 
your leading citizens up thisaway, you 





- know.” 
thea “At: pulling a gun. He’s supposed to 
. be the quickest shot there jis.” 
dit “In New York, you mean?” 
, ers, “Anywhere.” 
tamond “That’s claiming the record for con- 
do siderable territory, seems to me. What’s 
rea his business?” : } 
: “He hasn’t any. You see him every- 
getting where, and he always seems to have plenty 
a about of money; I never saw him act as short 
hi = of cash as he did to-night; probably he’s 
ips been gambling in hard luck. But he isn’t 
* the in any business.” Awe dropped Marsh’s 
cv tones fairly to a whisper: “He has a 
a gang—gunmen, you know; at least, that’s 
h his reputation. Of course, he hasn’t got 
7 ree caught at it, or he wouldn’t be moving 
ami around the bright-light district with the 
¢ % entrée into sporting clubs. They. say— 
cai I don’t know much about him myself, 
ai ah you understand—that he used to be the 
valed ty chief killer of a gang down on the lower 
ae the East Side, but that he pulled some big 
be jobs and graduated, and now he’s the boss 
1 Dy of a crowd and has others do the work.” 
te it” “That’s shorely interesting. Well, I'll 
Vl that?’ Me Ura downtown here and go to bed, I 
both it reckon,” Bill said. ‘Much obliged for a 
pleasant evening.” 
‘tly, his He looked over his shoulder before 
roetallt stepping off with steady briskness toward 
> regula his hotel, and he was thinking seriously 
a playe of a number of things that only that mo- 
of aay ment had come into his mind. 
_at lat He remembered now where he had seen 
ose. the Tostelli’s face before; it had been earlier 
that evening, in the lobby of the Van 
ne cal Wouter. And the gunman had been talk- 
of bide is with two other men, of whom one, who 
. mou had turned his back, had queer, uneven 
: ears. Then Tostelli had come into the 
ill’s ef apartments of the Brotherhood Whist 
mani Club. a few moments behind him. A coin- 
rs. Wee cidence, perhaps, and yet— 
ht bem In his room, Captain Titus opened a 
‘ched tame “unk and got out an automatic pistol, 
sight with ammunition, and an ingenious leather 
froma harness whereby it could be suspended be- 
neath the left arm so that no bulge of 
its contour would show through the coat. 
the looked to the mechanism of the 


pistol, and to the hang of the holster. 
Ss. Then he undressed rather thoughtfully 


good and went to bed. 
, the At about this time, from a pay-station, 
of alt. am Luigi Tostelli, known up and down New 
him sf ork as Lightning Louie, was calling Mr. 
at was y Silver of the law firm of Riley, 
it Holland, Silver & Stoneman—calling him, 
a enough, considering the extreme 
F of the hour, neither at his home 
vale hor at any of the clubs to which club- 





ditectories accredited him, and summon- 
ing him to the phone by a name that did 
not even resemble “Silver.” 











dn't ‘ve been looking over that 
prospect 
7 you want to make the sale to,” he said 
g a ta carefully worded conversation had 
im fonviniced each of the other’s identity. 
- te = its worth a commission of five thou- 
4 sand, ll take it’ on.” 
a ar. Silver hesitated at this increase 





. vet the honorarium that had been ten- 
latively discussed earlier ix the day, then 








decided the matter would not warrant de- 
bate. “All right,” he acceded. ‘That 
goes. When—er—when will the sales- 
man go up against him?” 

Personally, the lawyer had never be- 
fore heard just the note in Tostelli’s 
voice that marked-his answer. 

“To-morrow night,” Tostelli said. “But 
it aint going to be any helper’s job. I’m 
going to make this sale myself.” 


APTAIN TITUS, having found little 

to amuse him all day and being irked 
by confinement and lack of company, 
went out to a late dinner. It was more 
or less characteristic of him that he had 
not hot-footed down to the district at- 
torney’s office that morning with his 
suspicions regarding the conjunction of 
Malachi Hayden and Luigi Tostelli, nor 
in any other way sought either protection 
or advice. 

He chose the brightest-lighted ground- 
floor cabaret restaurant on Broadway, and 
by dint of judicious largess won a seat 
in a corner, with his back to the wall. 
There he proceeded to enjoy a most ex- 
cellent meal, after which he lighted a 
cigar and sat back to get what entertain- 
ment he could out of a.show so much like 
a dozen others he had seen as to be some- 
what monotonous. 

He wondered, as the evening waned 
toward midnight, if it really could be pos- 
sible that a murder-plot had him for its 
object. He felt surprisingly uneasy. He 
had been the object of a score of death- 
plots back in the Ranger days, and had 
slept sound of nights notwithstanding. He 
had walked into more than one place of 
lawlessness, crammed to the doors with 
bad men every one of whom was hostile, 
and taken out his prisoner by virtue of icy 
nerve, a waving gun and the Ranger rep- 


utation. But this present peril, if it 
existed, was something strange, unfa- 
miliar. They played the game up here 


under different rules, and he didn’t even 
know the rules, to say nothing of having 
had no experience in the application of 
them. 

“Well, we weren’t playing under Texas 
rules in that poker-session last night,” he 
thought, “and yet the same play that 
might have won down there won up here. 
After all, men, take ’em by and large, are 
pretty much alike, and if you—” 

He saw Tostelli in the main entrance. 
It was only a glimpse, and the man had 
passed out of sight, but the ex-Ranger’s 
eyes were keen. The gunman was dressed 
not so well as last night, in clothes not 
so easily described. 

This could be coincidence—but if it 
were not, Titus suddenly wanted to know. 
If Tostelli himself were following him, 
things were simplified by Bill’s knowing 
him by sight; if some other, then’ the 
sooner he found out what the fellow 
looked like, the better. 

Up to this moment the Texan had not 
planned what he should do if an emer- 
gency arose; he acted now on the spur of 
sudden determination. All his life he had 
overcome danger, when it was inevitable, 
by going to meet it. He called for his 
hat.and walked straight out through the 
front entrance. He did not see Tostelli. 

He went swiftly: down Broadway and 
turned unhesitatingly into the first cross- 
street he came to, which was inadequately 
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lighted and practically deserted. He did 
not look behind him openly, but on the 
excuse of adjusting a shoelace, he con- 
trived a glance back that showed him 
the gunman coming around the corner, 
keeping well in toward the building. A 
second later a taxicab turned into the 
street and passed Tostelli, coming very 
slowly. 

They would hardly try to get him in 
this first block from Broadway, Bill 
thought, and yet— He slowed his pace; 
if here was the anticipated spot, Tostelli 
would come steadily on. Tostelli stopped 
and slipped back into a doorway. The 
taxicab passed Titus and crawled up to- 
ward the curb ahead of him, but did not 
quite come to a standstill. 


So snapped about on his heel, swear- 
ing frankly, expressively and loudly. 
“Well, of all the yapping fools!” he sput- 
tered, obviously referring obscurely to 
himself. He started rapidly back toward 
Broadway, tapping the outside of his coat 
in the vicinity of his breast pockets and 
muttering reproaches on any man who 
would leave important papers lying on a 
restaurant table. 

Would Tostelli perhaps shoot him just 
after he had passed the doorway, or at- 
tempt it before he got there? Titus gave 
no sign whatever that he was conscious of 
the man in the alcove, although he could 
see him and, more-important, could see 
both his hands—empty. Titus went hur- 
rying on, talking to himself—somewhat 
as one might talk who had been drinking 
a little too freely —and his hands kept up 
their play over his pockets, as though he 
were loath to believe that he really had 
lost his papers. 

He saw, as he came within three strides 
of Tostelli, that the gunman’s right hand 
was creeping toward the side pocket of 
his coat. 

“Did I put it in this pocket, or was it 


inside?” Bill demanded of himself. “Or 
did I— Get ’em up! Quick! Both of 
7em!” 


Abreast of Tostelli and not three feet 
distant, Captain Bill’s hand, patting the 
left upper pocket of his vest, had sud- 
denly swung in a swift arc toward the 
gunman, gripping the pistol that had 
leaped from the arm-holster. Its barrel 
bored forcibly into the pit of Tostelli’s 
stomach, according to the technique of 
the Southwest in such cases. Automati- 
cally, in the instant of attack, the sur- 
prised gunman’s hands sprang out from 
his sides. 

In that same crowded instant, Titus 
had him by the right wrist and had hauled 
him to the sidewalk and swung him 
around, so that he was © shield between 
the Texan and the taxicab. “Keep that 
left one up!” he gritted. “Higher!” 

The onslaught was effective; even the 
most desperate does not hesitate to obey: 
commands when he can feel the barrel of 
a pistol in his midriff. Over Tostelli’s 
shoulder Bill saw a startled face peer 
through the side window of the taxicab 
and instantly disappear. The*taxicab got 
under way to depart. 

Bill shifted his pistol with incredible 
speed to a point under Tostelli’s left a 
and fired two shots, one a quick echo-o 


‘the other, into the street, and had the 


gun back against Tostelli before he had 
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realized what was happening. “Steady!” 
he warned the gunman. ‘Don’t struggle. 
There’s nothing doing in get-aways.” 

There were shoutings behind him; and 
two policemen, summoned by the shots, 
came pounding from Broadway. 

“This man was laying to shoot me,” 
Bill snapped at them before they could 
grasp any details of the scrimmage. 
“Grab him and go into his pockets. He’s 
got a gun in the right-hand one, and prob- 
ably in the other too. When you've taken 
them off him, I'll give you mine. I’ve got 
a permit in my pocket to carry it. I 
fired those shots you heard, to get you 
here. I'll explain it all at the station. 
Go through him. Hurry!” 


HERE was a ring of authority in Cap- 

tain Bill’s voice, and while one police- 
man warily watched Titus for signs of 
treachery, the other produced two au- 
tomatics from Tostelli’s clothes. Bill 
promptly handed over his own. 


By now a crowd was jostling and ex- 
claiming, and another policeman came 
pushing his way through. 

“This man is a gunman,” Bill said. 
“There is at least one more, in that taxi 
that you kin see just turning into Sixth 
Avenue. If you go after it in a hurry, 
you'll get it. They’ve probably got false 
numbers on and are figuring on changing 
them in the first dark block, but they kin 
be identified fairly well by two flat rear 
tires. I figure I happened to hit both 
those tires with thosé two shots I fired.” 

The newly arrived officer, commandeer- 
ing a private automobile back at the cor- 
ner, streaked eastward in pursuit. 

The crowd, pouring from Broadway, 
was getting thick, and more policemen 
came. A lieutenant shouldered his way 
through authoritatively. 

“What was the shooting, Heffernan?” 
he demanded. 

“This little old guy was shootin’ to give 
the alarm, sir,” the policeman who had 


THE. CUP OF FUR 


state when Davidge led her from this 
world with its own sky of glass to the 
outer world with the same old space-col- 
ored sky. He conducted her among heaps 
of material waiting to be assembled, the 
raw stuffs of creation. 

As they drew near the almost finished 
ship, the noise of the riveting, which 
had been but a vague palpitation of the 
air, became a well-nigh intolerable stac- 
cato. 

Men were at work everywhere, Lilli- 
putian against the bulk of the hull they 
were contriving. Davidge escorted Marie 
Louise with caution across tremulous 
planks, through dark caverns into the 
hold of the ship. 

In these grottoes of steel the clamor 
of the riveters grew maddening in her 
ears. They were everywhere, holding 
their machine-guns against reverberant 
metal and hammering steel against steel 
with a superhuman velocity; for man 
had made hitnself more than man by his 
own inventions, had multiplied himself 
by his own machineries. 

“That’s the great Sutton,” he remarked 
presently. “He’s our prima donna. He’s 
the champion riveter of this part of the 
country. Like to meet him?” 

‘Marie Louise nodded yes, before she 
noted that the man was stripped to the 
waist. Runnels of sweat ran down his 
flesh and shot from the muscles leaping 
beneath his swart hide. 

Davidge went up to him, and after 
howling in vain tapped his brawn. Sut- 
ton looked up, shut off his noise and 
turned to Davidge with the impatience of 
a great tenor interrupted in a cadenza 
by a mere manager. 

Davidge yelled with unnecessary volt- 
age: 

“Sutton, I want to present you to Miss 
Webling.” 

Sutton realized his nakedness like an- 
other Adam, and his confusion confused 
Marie Louise. She nodded. He nodded. 
Perhaps he made his muscles a little 
tauter. 

Davidge had planned to ask Sutton to 





let Marie Louise try to drive a rivet, just 
to show her how hopeless her ambition 
was, but he dared not loiter. Marie Lou- 
ise, feeling silly in the silence, asked 
stupidly : 

“So that’s a riveter?” 

“Yes ma’am,” Sutton confessed, “this 
is a riveter.” 

“Oh!” said Marie Louise. 

“Well, I guess we'll move on,” said 
Davidge. As conversation, it was as un- 
important as possible, but it had a nega- 
tive historical value, since it left Marie 
Louise unconvinced of her inability to be 
a rivetress. 

She said “Thank you” and moved on. 
Davidge followed. Sutton took up his 
work again, as a man does after a woman 
has passed by, pretending to be indig- 
nant, trying by an added ferocity to con- 
ceal his delight. 

At a distance Davidge paused to say: 
“He’s a great card, Sutton. He gets a 
lot of money, but he earns it before he 
spends it, and he’s my ideal of a work- 
man. His work comes first. He hogs all 
the pay the traffic will bear, but he goes 
on working and he takes a pride in being 
better than anybody else in his line. So 
many of these infernal laborers have only 
one ideal: to do the least possible work 
and earn enough to loaf most of the 
time.” 

Marie Louise thought of some of Jake 
Nuddle’s principles and wondered if she 
had done right in recommending him for 
a place on Davidge’s pay-roll. She was 
afraid he would be a slacker, never 
dreaming that he would be industrious in 
all forms of destruction. Jake never de- 
manded short hours for his conspiracies. 

At the top of the unfinished deck 
Marie Louise forgot Jake and gave her 
mind up to admiring Davidge as the fa- 
ther of all this factory. He led her 
down, out and along the bottom-land, 
through bogs, between heaps of rusty 
iron, to a concrete building-slip. He 
seemed to be very important about some- 
thing, but she could not imagine what it 
was. She saw nothing but a long girder 
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arrived first replied. “It seems Tostglj 
here, went after a gun, and he beat: hig 
te it. He had Tostelli covered and wag 
holdin’ him when I come.” 

“Beat Louie Tostelli to it!” the Jieg 
tenant exclaimed incredulously. “Y% 
say he—” 

“Yes sir. He says Tostelli was gettin 
ready to croak him. So Eisenwald am 
me frisked him first thing, and he hag 
two Gats—both loaded.” 

The tumultuous rattling clang of th 
approaching patrol-wagon began to split 
the crowd. 

“So we’ve got you at last, Lightning* 
the lieutenant sneered at the still silent 
Tostelli. “And got you good! We wer 
bound to, sooner or later, you know.” 

“For the love of Peter!” cried Bil 
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petulantly. “Stop calling him Lightning 
I come from a country where I’ve seep ¢ 
quite a lot of men handy with pistols, ‘ 














thataway, and believe me, boys, com 
paratively speaking, he aint!” 


(Continued from 
page 47) 





made up of sections. It lay along a fai 
sheet of perforated steel—the homelies 
contraption imaginable. 

“Whatever is all this,” she asked, “—th 
beginning of a bridge?” 

“Yes and no. It’s the beginning of 
part of the bridge we’re building acros 
the Atlantic.” 


“I don’t believe that I quite fall 
you.” : 

“This is the keel of a ship.” 

“No!” 

“Yep!” 


“And was the Clara like this once?™ 

“No. Clara’s an old-fashioned cree 
tion like Mother. This is a newfangled 
thing like—like you.” 

“Like me! This isn’t—” 

“This is to be the Mamise.” 

She could not hide her disappointment 
in her namesake. 

“IT must confess she’s not very beat 
tiful to start with.” 

“Neither were you at first, I suppose 
I—I beg your pardon. I mean—” 

He tried to tell her about the new pir 
ciples of fabricated ships, the standan 
izing of the parts, and their manufactur 
at distances by various steel-plants, th 
absence of curved lines, the advantag 
of all the sacrifice of the old art for tk 
new speed. 

In spite of what she had read, s 
could not make his information her ow 
And yet it was thrilling to look at. St 
broke out: “I’ve just got to learn how 
to build ships. It’s the one thing on 
that will make me happy.” 

“Then I'll have to get it for you.” ; 

“You mean it?” 

“If anything I could do could malt 
you happy—cutting off my right am 
on" 


-——- 










“That’s no end nice of you. ButI# 
in earnest. I’m wretchedly unhappy, # 
ing nothing. We women, I fancy, # 
most of us just where boys are when 
have outgrown boyhood and haves! 
reached’ manhood—when they are 
to be at something, and can’t even? 
cide where to begin. Women have 
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to come out in the world and get tc wor’ 
Here’s my job, and I want it!” 

He looked at the delicate hanc: -_e 
fluttered before him, anc ho <xe‘'ea. She 
protested: 

“I always loved physical exercise. In 
England I did the roughest sort of farm- 
work. I’m stronger than I look. I think 
I’d rather play one of those rat-tat-tat 
instruments than—than a harp in New 
Jerusalem.” 

Davidge shook is head: “I’m afraid 
you're not quite strong enough. It takes 
a lot of power to hold the gun against 
the hull. The compressed air kicks and 
shoves so hard that even men tire quick- 
ly. Sutton himself has all he can do to 
keep alive.” 

“Give me -amer, then, and let me 
—smite some ning.” 

“Don’t you think you’d rather begin 
in the office? You could learn the busi- 
ness there first. Besides, I don’t like the 
thought of our roughing up those beau- 
tiful har<s of yours.” 

“Tf mei would only quit trying to keep 
wom_..1’s Lands soft and clean, the world 
would be the better for it.” 

“Well, come down and learn the busi- 
ness first—you’d be nearer me.” 

She sidestepped this sentimental jab 
and countered with a practical left hook: 
“But you’d teach me shipbuilding?” 
“I’d rather teach you home-building.” 

“If you mean a home on the bounding 
main, I’ll get right to work.” 

He was stubborn about beginning with 
office tasks, and he took her to the mold- 
loft. She was fascinated but appalled by 
her own ignorance of what had come to 
be the most important of all knowledge. 

She sighed: “I’ve always been such a 
smatterer. I never have really known 
anything about anything. Most women 
are so astonishingly ignorant and indiffer- 
ent about the a-b-c’s of men’s life.” 

She secretly resolved that she would 
study some:of the basic principles of 
male existence: bookkeeping, drafting, 
letter-writing, filing, trading. It amused 
her as a kind of-new mischief to take 
a course of business instruction on the 
sly and report for duty not as an ig- 
noramus but as a past mistress in office 
practice. It was at least a refreshing 
novelty in duplicity. 

She giggled a little at the quaintness of 
her conspiracy. The old song, “Trust 
Her Not—She Is Fooling Thee,” oc- 
curred to her in a fantastic parody: 
“Trust her not—she is fooling thee; she is 
clandestine at the business college; she is 
leading a double-entry life. She writes 
you in longhand, but she is studying 
shorthand. She is getting to be very fast 
—on the typewriter.” 

Davidge asked her why she snickered, 
but she would not divulge her plot. She 
was impatient to spring it. She wondered 
if in a week she could learn all she had to 
learn—if she worked hard. It would 
be rather pleasant to sit at his desk-leaf 
and take dictation from him—confidential 
letters that he would intrust to no one 
else, letters written in a whisper and full 
of dark references. She hoped she could 
learn stenographic velocity in a few days. 

As she and Davidge walked back to the 
car, she noted the workmen’s shanties. 

“Tf-I come here, may I live in one of 
those cunning new bungalettes?” 


“Indeed not! There are some nice 
houses in town.” 

“T’m sick of nice houses. I want to 
rough it. In the next war, millions of 
women will live in tents the way the men 
do. Those shanties would be considered 
palaces in Belgium and Northern France. 
In fact, any number of women are over 
there now building huts for the poor 
souls.” 

Davidge grew more and more wretched. 
He could not understand such a twisted 
courtship. His sweetheart did not want 
jewels and luxuries and a life of wealthy 
ease. Her only interest in him seemed 
to be that he would let her live in a 
shanty, wear overalls and pound steel all 
day for union wages. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


N_ eloquent contrast with Marie 

Louise was furnished by Jake Nud- 
dle. He was of the ebb type. He was 
degenerating into a shirker, a destroyer, 
a money-maniac, a complainer of other 
men’s successes. His labor was hardly 
more than a foundation for blackmailing. 
He loved no country, had not even a 
sense of following the crowd. He called 
the Star Spangled Banner a dirty rag, 
and he wanted to wipe his feet on it. He 
was useless, baneful, doomed. 

Marie Louise was coming into a new 
Canaan. What she wanted was work for 
the work’s sake, to be building something 
and thereby building herself, to be helping 
her country forward, to be helping man- 
kind, poor and rich. The sight of the 
flag made her heart ache with a rapture 
of patriotism. She had the urge to march 
with an army. 

Marie Louise was on the up grade, Jake 
on the down. They met at the gate 
of the shipyard. 

Jake and Abbie had come over by 
train. Jake was surly in his tone to 
Davidge. His first question was: ‘Where 
do we live?” 

Marie Louise answered: 
those quaint little cottages.” 

Jake frowned before he looked. He 
was one of those who hate before they 
see, feel nausea before they taste, con- 
demn the unknown, the unheard, the un- 
offending. 

By the time Jake’s eyes had found the 
row of shanties his frown was a splendid 
thing. 

“Quaint little hogpens!” he growled. 
“Ts this company the same as all the rest 
—treatin’ its slaves like swine?” 

Davidge knew the type. For the sake 
of Marie Louise he restrained his first 
impulses, and spoke with amiable acid- 
ity: 

“There are better houses in town, some 
of them very handsome.” 

“VYah—but what rent?” 

“Rather expensive. Rather distant, 
too, but you can make it easily in an 
automobile.” 

“Where would I git a nautomobile?” 

“T can introduce you t e man who 
sold me mine.” 

“How would I git the price?” 

“Just where I did.” 

“Whurr’s that?” 

“Oh, all over the place. I used to 
be a common unskilled laborer like you. 


“In one of 
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And now I owr a good part of 

business. Thceusands of men who bem» 
poorer than I did are richer than ] gy 
The road’s just as open to you as to m 


AKE had plenty of answers for th 

He had memorizea numbers of th 
from the tracts; but also he had phy 
that would not be furthered by 
reling with Davidge the first day, 
could do Davidge most harm by obeyig 
him and outwardly catering to him, & 
solaced his pride with a thought of hy 
Davidge’s business would look like wh 
he got through with it. 

He laughed: “All right, boss. Ty 
just beefin’, for the fun of beefin’. Thy 
shanties suit me elegant.” 

Then his fool wife had to go and by 
in: “Oh, Jake, if you would do iy 
Mr. Davidge done, and git rich and} 
easy!” 

Jake gave her a pantomimic rey 
that reduced her to a pulpy silence, 

Marie Louise thought to restore Abbié 
spirits a little by saying that she hers 
was coming down to work and to live 
one of those very shanties. But Ab 
gave her up as hopeless. Why any 
should want to leave a house like 
Mamise had, and money in the bank, 
no call to lift her hand for anything emg 
to ring a bell and get somebody to fel 
anything, and leave all that and live like 
squatter and actually work—well, it @ 
beat all how foolish some folks could 
in the world nowadays. 

Marie Louise left Abbie and Jake 
establish themselves. She had to 
back to Washington. Davidge 
planned to go with her, but a long 
tance telephone-call, and a visit from 
group of prospective strikers, and 
warning that a consignment of longé 
pected machinery had not yet am 
took him out of the car. He was temp 
to go with Marie Louise anyway, but 
begged him not to neglect his busi 
for her unimportant self, and bade 
good-by in an old Wakefield phrase: 

I don’t see you again, hello!” 

She returned to Washington alone, 
not lonely. Her thoughts smoked thn 
her brain like a dust-cloud of shill 
particles, each radiant atom a greati 
The road home was through the sky;! 
villages and groves were vague } 
clouds; the long downward slopes 
shafts of sunlight, the ridges rainbe 

It would take her hardly any tim 
conquer the mysteries of stenogti 
Surely they must be easy, considé 
some of the people that practiced 
art. She would study shipbuilding, 
drafting too. Her water-color lands 
had been highly praised by certain#t 
men and old ladies in England. 
would learn how to keep her own? 
account and revamp her arithmeti¢ 
would take up light bookkeeping} 
she would build up her strength 
gymnasium so that she could 
sledge as well as the next one 
would offer her home in Washingtil 
rent. With the mobs pouring in, it 
not be untenanted long. 

Her last expectation was realized 
The morning after she reached hom 
visited Mr. Hailstorks and told bil 
would sublet her mansion. Now W® 
wanted to collect rent from it 
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ing rent for it, her description of 

o Pevantages was inevitably altered. 
With perfect sincerity she described its 
very faults as attractions. 
Thereafter her life was made miserable 
the calls of people who wanted to 
jock the place over. She had incessant 
offers, but she would not surrender her 
nest till she was ready to go back to the 
shipyard, and that was always to-morrow 
_the movable to-morrow which like the 
horizon is always just beyond. 
She sent herself to school, and was 
dazed by her ignorance. In arithmetic 
she had forgotten what she had gained 
at the age of ten, and it was not easy 
9 recapture it. 
gs the typewriter she had to learn the 
alphabet all over again in a new order, 
land this was fiendishly hard. She studied 
the touch-system with the keyboard cov- 
ered, and her blunders were disheartening. 
Her deft fingers seemed hardly to be her 
own. ‘They would not obey her will at 


all. 

Shorthand was baffling. It took her 
ive times as long to write in shorthand 
las in longhand such thrilling literature as 
“Dear customer: Letter received and 
ontents noted. In reply to same would 

” 


At first she was a trifle snobbish and 
stand-offish with some of the pert young 
ellow-pupils, but before long her opinion 
bf them increased to a respect verging 
Dn awe. 

They could take dictation, chew gum 
nd fix their back hair with the free hand 
ll at once. Their fingers pattered the 

yboard like rain, and their letters were 
pxquisitely neat. They had studied for 
long time, and had acquired proficiency. 
ad it'is no easy thing to acquire pro- 
iency in any task, from cobbling shoes 
0 polishing sonnets or moving armies. 

Marie Louise was humiliated to find 
lat she really did not know how to 
pell some of the simplest words. When 

wrote with running pen, she never 
topped to spell. She just sketched the 

ords and let them go. She wrote “I 
theve I recieved” so that nobody could 
le from i; and she put the dot where it 
eT Pely to either. Her punctuation 
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hes. 
The typewriter would not permit any- 
ing vague. A word stood out in its 
lark reality howling “Illiterate!” at her. 
eet punctuation simply would not do. 
young misses who were honored 
awink from an ice-cream-soda-counter 
per or by an invitation to a street- 
conductor’s dance turned out work of 
N perfection, while Marie Louise 
lips and blushed with shame un- 
criticisms of her teacher. She 
K in school again, the dunce of 
Cass, and abject discouragement al- 
Hated with spurts of zeal. 
meanwhile the United States was 
ng the rudiments of war and 
= *normous office-practice it required. 
; > was ignorant, blunderful. Ex- 
may and internally the United States 
as busy as a trampled anthill. 
hg in those days was done in 
=v ES. armies made drives; the 
wets made drives; the charities made 
; world-heart was never so 
And this was all- on top of the 
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"Chloroformed 
at 60...?" 


A famous surgeon, Dr. Osler, 
shocked the world when he 
was misquoted as having re- 
commended chloroform for 
every one of 60 and over. 


His actual remark meant sim- 
ply that many people let their 
body machinery run down— 
and that such people, through 
the lack of care, make their 
later years hardly worth living. 


More than 90% of human ill- 
ness has its origin in the intes- 
tinal canal—in constipation ; 
and, in advanced years, consti- 
pation is especially dangerous. 


A booklet on this subject, 
based on the best medical 
opinion the world over, has 
been prepared especially for 
elderly people. It is called 
** As The Shadows Leuguien’’, 
and will be mailed to you free 
on request. 
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abate one jot for all its overload—teeth 
ached just as fiercely; jealousy was just 
as sickly green; empires crackled; peo- 
ple starved in herds; cities were pounded 
to gravel; army after army was taken 
prisoner or slaughtered: yet each agi- 
tated atom in the chaos was still the 
center of the tormented universe. 

Marie Louise suffered for mankind and 
for herself. She was lonely, love-fam- 
ished, inept, dissatisfied, and abysmally 
ashamed of her general ineffectiveness. 
Then one of Washington’s infamous hot 
weeks supervened. In the daytime the 
heat stung like a cat-o’-nine-tails. The 
nights were suffocation. She “slept,” 
gasping as a fish flounders on dry land. 
After the long strain of fighting for peace, 
toiling for rest, the mornings would find 
Marie Louise as wrecked as if she had 
come in from a prolonged spree. Then 
followed a day of drudgery at the loathly 
necessities of her stupid work. 

Detail and delay are the tests of am- 
bition. Ambition sees the mountain-peak 
blessed with sunlight and cries “That is 
my goal!” But the feet must cross every 
ditch, wade every swamp, scramble across 
every ledge. The peak is the harder to 
see the nearer it comes; the last cliffs 
hide it altogether, and when it is reached, 
it is only 4 rough crag surrounded by 
higher crags. The glory that lights it is 
glory in distant eyes alone. 

So for poor Mamise. She had run 
away from a squalid home to the gor- 
geous freedom of stage-life, only to find 
that the stage also is squalid and slavish, 
and that the will-o’-the-wisp of gorgeous 
freedom had jumped back to home-life. 
She left the cheap theaters for the ex- 
pensive luxury of Sit Joseph’s mansion. 
But that had its squalors and slaveries 
too. She had fled from troubled England 
to joyous America, only to find in Amer- 
ica a thousand distresses. 

Then her eyes had been caught with 
the glitter of true freedom. She would 
be a builder of ships—cast off the re- 
straint of womanhood and be a magnifi- 
cent builder of ships! And now she was 
finding that this dream was also a night- 
mare. 

Everywhere she looked was dismay, fu- 
tility, failure. The hot-wave found her 
an easy victim. A frightened servant 
who did not know the difference between 
sunstroke and _ heat-prostration nearly 
killed her before a doctor came. 


HE doctor sent Marie Louise to bed, 

and in bed she stayed. It was her 
trained nurse who wrote a letter to Mr. 
Davidge regretting that she could not 
come to the launching of the Clara. Abbie 
was not present either. She came up to 
be with Marie Louise. This was not 
the least of Marie Louise’s woes. 

She was quite childish about missing 
the great event. Helen of Troy’s mere 
face had launched a thousand ships. Marie 
Louise had not the face to launch a 
single one. She wept because another 
hand swung the netted champagne-bottle 
against the bow as it lurched down the 
toboggan-slide. 

Davidge wrote her about the launching; 
but it was a business man’s letter, with 
the poetry all smothered. He told her 
that there had been an accident or two, 
and nearly a disaster—an unexploded 
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infernal-machine had been found, A 





























































scheme to wreck the launching-ways hy b 
been detected on the final inspection, w 
Marie Louise read the letter aloy 
to Abbie, and even though she si 
the ship was safe, trembled as if it wep 
still in jeopardy. Her shaken faith » “ 
humanity was still capable of feeling cl 
bewilderment at the extremes of Germy 
savagery. She cried out to her sister: 
“How on earth can anybody be fins 
ish enough to have tried to destroy thy 
ship even before it was launched? Hy 
could a German spy have got into th up 
yard?” 
“Tt didn’t have to have been a Ge. ro 
man,” said Abbie bitterly. W 
“Who else would have wanted to ply ler 
such a dastardly trick? No Americy M 
would!” ski 
“Well, it depends on what you a ba 
Amurrican,” said Abbie. ‘“There’s som sec 
them Independent workmen so indepent 
ent they aint got any country any mori a | 
what Cain had.” pre 
“You can’t suppose that Mr. Davidg ‘ 
has enemies among his own people?” y 
“OQ” course he has! Slews of ’em, Som or 
them workmen can’t forgive the man tht ¢ 
gives ’em a job.” ‘ 
“But he pays big wages. Think of whi S 
Jake gets.” cer 
“Oh, him! If he got all they was, Wi che 
holler he was bein’ cheated. Hollen S 
and hatin’ always come easy to Jake ff plis 
they wasn’t easy, he wouldn’t do ’em” « 
Marie Louise gasped: “Abbie! BH 
heaven’s name, you don’t imply—” ides 
“No, I don’t!” snapped Abbie. “HR not 
never implied in my life, and don't y note 
go sayin’ I did.” H 
Abbie was at bay now. She had tod icall 
fend her man from outside ‘suspici note 
Suspicion of her husband is a wife's PAIR and 
rogative. spar 
Marie Louise was too much absorbedi Al 
the general vision of man’s potential WR op ¢ 
lainy to follow up the individual ch that 
She was frightened away from consid hid 
ing Jake as a candidate for such infamy Sh 
Her wildest imaginings never put hima i . 
association with Nicky Easton. | 
«R 
out— 
CHAPTER XXXII knoy 
dear’ 
HERE were so many excursions erenc 
alarms in the world of 10917 thatl date 
riddle of who tried to sink the shipt aman 
dry land joined a myriad others int outsi 
riddle limbo. woul 
When Marie Louise was well ene Say | 
to go back to her business-school, § soon 
found riddles enough in trying to dea as yo 
where this letter or that had got tof - de 
the crazy keyboard, or what squirmy§ comm 
bol it was that represented this syillii comm 
or that. memb 
She had lost the little speed she Wages 
had, and it was double drudgery re is the 
ing the forgotten lore. But she stoodé ly daz 
test and found herself on the dizzy Be minut 
of graduation from a lowly b be fay 
school. She had traveled a long Teply, 
from the snobbery of her recent ¥ Sincere 
Davidge recognized her face ‘Yours 
voice when she presented herself 0# you k 
him. But her soul was an utter strat “Ye 






She did not invite him to call on 
or warn him that she was coming 10% 
on him. 
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She appeared in his anteroom and 
bribed one of the clerks to go to him 
with a message: : 

“A young lady’s outside—wants a po- 
sition—as a stenographer.” 

Davidge growled without looking up; 
“Why bother me? Send her to the chief 
clerk.” ; 

“She wants to see you specially.” 

“T’m out.” 

“Said Miss Webling sent her.” 

“Qh, Lord—show her in.” 

Marie Louise entered. Davidge looked 
up, leaped up. — ; 

She did not come in with the drawing- 
room, train-dragging manner of Miss 
Webling. She did not wear the inso- 
lent beauty of Mamise of the Musical 
Mokés. “She was a white-waisted, plain- 
skirted office-woman, a businessette. She 
bad a neat little hat and gave him a 
secretarial bow. 

He rushed to her hand, and they had 
a good laugh like two children playing 
pretend. Then he said: 

“Why the camouflage?” 

The word was not very new even then, 
or he would not have used it. 

She explained with royal simplicity: 

“J want a job.” 

She brought out her diploma and a 
certificate giving her a civil-service status. 
She was quite conceited about it. 

She insisted on displaying her accom- 
plishments. 

“Give me some dictation,” she dictated. 

He nodded, pummeled his head for an 
idea while she took from her handbag 
not a vanity-case but a stenographer’s 
notebook and a sheaf of pencils. 

He noted that she sat down stenograph- 
ically—very concisely. She perched her 
notebook on the desk of one crossed knee 
and perked her eyes up as alertly as a 
sparrow. 

All this professionalism sat so quaintly 
on the two Marie Louises he had known 
that he roared with laughter as at a 
child dressed up. 

She smiled patiently at his uproar till 
it subsided. Then he sobered and be- 
gan to dictate: 

“Ready? ‘Miss Mamise’—cross that 
out—Miss Marie Louise Webling’—you 
know the address; I don’t. ‘Dear—My 
dear'—no, just ‘Dear Miss Webling. Ref- 
erence is had to your order of recent 
date that this house engage you as 
amanuensis.’ Dictionary in the bookcase 
outside—comma—no, period. ‘In reply I 
would—I wish to—I beg to—we beg to 
Say that we should—I should just as 
Soon engage Mona Lisa for a stenographer 
as you.’ Period and paragraph. 

‘We have,’ — comma, — ‘however,’ — 
comma,—‘another position to offer you,’— 
comma—‘that is, as wife to the senior 
member of this firm.’ Period. ‘The best 
Wages we can—we can offer you are— 
is the use of one large,’—comma,—‘slight- 
ly damaged heart and a million thanks a 
Minute.’ Period. ‘Trusting that we may 
be favored with a prompt and favorable 
‘ply, we am—I are—am—yours very 
siicerely, truly yours,’-—no, just say 

» and I'll sign it. By the way, do 
you ay what the answer will be?” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“T mean that I know the answer.” 
me have it.” 
+D.e. 





“Can’t you guess?” 
“ene 

“No.” 

“ar” 

A long glum pause till she said: “Am 
I fired?” 

“Of course not.” 

More pause. She intervened in his 
silence. 

“What do I do next, please?” 

He said, of habit: “Why, sail on, and 
on, and on.” 

He reached for his basket of un- 
answered mail. He said: “I'll give you 
a sample of my style, and you give me 
a sample of yours, and then I'll see if 
I can afford to keep you as a stenog- 
rapher instead of a wife.” 

She nodded, went to a typewriter in 
a corner of his office and seated herself 
at the musicless instrument. Her heart 
pit-a-patted as fast as her fingers, but 
she drew up the letter in a handsome 
style while he sat and stared at her and 
mused upon the strange radiance she 
brought into the office in a kind of 
aureole. 

He grew abruptly serious when Miss 
Gabus, his regular stenographer, entered 
and stared at the interloper with amaze- 
ment, comma, suspicion, comma, and hos- 
tility, period. She murmured a very 
rasping “I beg your pardon” and stepped 
out, as Marie Louise rose from the writ- 
ing-machine and brought him an extraor- 
dinarily accurate version of his letter. 

And now he had two women on his 
hands and one on his heart. He dared 
not oust Miss Gabus for the sake of 
Miss Webling. He dared not show his 
devotion to Marie Louise, though as a 
matter of fact it made him glow like 
a lighthouse. 

He put Mamise to work in the chief 
clerk’s office. It was noted that he made 
many more trips to that office than ever 
before. Instead of pressing the buzzer 
for a boy or a stenographer, he usually 
came out himself on all sorts of errands. 
His buzzer did not buzz, but the gossip 
did. 

Mamise was vaguely aware of it, and 
it distressed her till she grew furious. 
She was so furious at Davidge for not 
being deft enough to conceal his affec- 
tion that she began to resent it as an 
offense and not a compliment. 


HE impossible Mamise insisted on 

taking up her residence in one of the 
shanties. When he took the liberty of 
urging her to live at a hotel or at some of 
the more comfortable homes, she snubbed 
him bluntly. When he desperately urged 
her to take lunch or dinner with him,. 
she drew herself up and mocked the 
virtuous scorn of a movie stenographer 
and said: 

“Sir! I may be only a poor typist, 
but no wicked capitalist shall loor me 
to lunch with him. You’d probably drug 
the wine.” 

“Then will you—” 

“No, I will not go motoring with you. 
How dare you!” 

“May I call, then?” 

More as a punishment than a_ hos- 
pitality, she said: 

“Yessir—the fourteenth house on the 
left side of the road is me.” 

The days were still long and the dark 
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“You Take His 
Place!” 


Young woman, your chance has 
come! 


Thousands of men have. stepped 
out of positions in office, store and 
factory to answer the call to the 
colors. 


This - 3 that thousands of positions 
of trust and responsibility, positions vital 
to the country’s business, positions pay- 
ing splendid salaries, are now open to 
women. This is your chance to serve 
ee country. You can play areal part in 

elping to win the war by earrying on the 
work of some man at the front, and at the 
same time you can make more money than 
you ever could make before. 


Your chance has come! And he isa 
way by which you can easily and quickly 
prepare for it. For 27 years the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have been 
training thousands of women and girls at 
home, in spare time, for success in book- 
keeping, stenography, advertising, archi- 
tectural and mechanical drawing, civil 
service and many other lines. 


‘You can do what thousands of other 
women have done. No matter where you 
live, the I. C.S. will come to you. No 
matter what your present position, I. C. S. 
training will get you a better one. No 
matter what work you like best, some of 
the 280 I.C.S. home-study courses will 
fill your needs. 


Don’t let your opportunity slip by. You 
can have the comforts and enjoyments 
re have always wanted. Let the I. C.S. 

elp you. It costs nothing to find out 
how and does not obligate you in the least. 
Mark and mail the coupon today! 


oe oe eee eee TEAR OUT HER Eee cee eee ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3438, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 








Bookkeeping Home Dressmaking 
Accounting Professi 1D. king 
Stenography and Typewriting Millinery 

Business English Cooking 

Letter Writing Civil Service 

C. cial Hi A bile Running 
Advertising Poultry Farming 
Show-Card Writing Teaching 

Salesmanship French 

Architectural Drawing Spanish - 
Mechanical Drawing LJ Italian 


Name. 





Address. 





City. State. 
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CGhere is danger in | 


tender gums | 


. zz preserve 

a healthy teeth 

f the ordinary 

OO tooth- paste is futile. 

: ‘ou must first care for 

the gums, on which 
tooth health 

How many people 
think of this? Yet four 
out of people over 
SB forty suffer from gum- 
} decay, or Pyorrhee 
-& (Riggs’ Disease) . 

z At first the gums be- 
hm come tender, though. 
actual gum - shrinkage 
=f is imperceptible. But 
in time receding gums 
will surely loosen 
your teeth, and then 
only a dent'st can save 
i ~ The anatee, 

ee ding ums 0 

Pyorrhea & act as 
so many doorways 
for disease germs to 
enter the system — 
infecting joints or ton- 
sils—or causing other 
-§ ailments. 
oes a the 

ums 'yor- 
rhea, if used in time 
and used consistent 
ly. This. means 
that it preven's gum- 
shrinkage ,gum-tend- 
—-. gum-bleed- 
, automati- 
~ ¥ Forhan’s pre- 
vents tooth loos- 
ening. 

Brush your teeth 
with it. It scientifi- 
cally cleans the teeth 
—keeps them white 
and free from 








and consult a 

tist immediately for 

treatment. 

3c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 

FORHAN Co. 

076th Ave.,N. Y. 
Send for 

Trial Tube 

Free 


FOR 
THE 
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These two letters and the _ 
graphs evidence the satisfactory 
results from treatment received 2 
at this Sanitarium by Miss Clara 


Gilbert, Delight, Ark. whose 
foot was deformed by Infantile | 
Paralysis: 


L arrived home all right and my friends were 
greatly surprised to see me walk flat on my 
foot. When I came to your Sanitarium I 
walked on my toe, I will gladly answer all 
questions with regard to my foot. 

CLARA GILBERT, 
Box 45, Delight, Arkansas, 


T cannot praise your Sanitarium too highly for 

your great work. Clara's friends were surprised 

to see her foot straight, She has been quite a 

show girl since. We will gladly an:wer any 
inquiries in regard te your work for Clara. 

MRS. CORDA GILBERT, 

Box 45, Delight, Arkansas, 


This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children aad young adults af- 
flicted with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc, Our valuable book 

“Deformities and Paralysis,’’ with Book of 
References, free, 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
950 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
























































tardy when he marched up the street. 
It was a gantlet of eyes and whispers. 
He felt inane to an imbecility. The 
whole village was eying the boss on his 
way to spark a stenog. His little love- 
affair was as clandestine as Lady Godiva’s 
famous bareback ride. 

He cut his call short after an age- 
long half-hour of enduring the ridicule 
twinkling in Mamise’s eyes. He stayed 
just long enough for it to get dark 
enough to modify his return through 
that street. He was furious at the situ- 
ation and at Mamise for teasing him so. 
But she became all the dearer for her 
elusiveness. 

After the novelty of the joke wore oft, 
Mamise grew as uncomfortable as _ he. 
She was beginning to love him more and 
her job less. But she was determined 
not to throw away her independence. 
Pride was her duenna, and a ruthless 
one. She tried to feed her pride on her 
ambition and on an occasional visit to the 
ship that was to wear her name. 

She met Sutton, the prima donna riv- 
eter. He was always clattering away like 
a hungry woodpecker, but he always had 
time to stop and discuss his art with her. 

Once or twice he let her try the riveter 
—the “gun,” he called it; but her thumb 
was not strong enough to hold the trigger 
against that hundred-and-fifty-pound pres- 
sure per square inch. 

One day Marie Louise came on Jake 
Nuddle and Sutton in a wrangle. She 
caught enough of the parley to know that 
Jake was sneering at Sutton’s waste of 
energy and enthusiasm, his long hours and 
low pay. Sutton earned a very substan- 
tial income, but all pay was low pay to 
Jake, who was spreading the gospel of 
sabotage through the shipyard. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


EANWHILE the good ship Clara, 

weaned from the dock, floated in 
the basin and received her equipment. 
And at last the day came when she was 
ready for her trial trip. 

That morning the smoke rolled from 
her funnels in a twisted skein. What 
had once been ore in many a mine, and 
trees in many a forest, had become an 
individual, as what has been vegetables 
and fruits and the flesh of animals be- 
comes at last a child with a soul, a name, 
a fate. 

It was impossible to think now that the 
Clara was merely an iron box with an 
engine to push it about. Clara was 
somebody, a personality, a lovable, whim- 
sical, powerful creature. She was “she” 
to everybody. And at last one morning 
she kicked up her heels and took a long 
white bone in her teeth and went her 
ways. 

The next day Clara came back. There 
was something about her manner of 
sweeping into the bay, about the proud 
look of her as she came to a halt, that 
convinced all the watchers in the ship- 
yard of her success. 

When they learned that she had ex- 
ceeded all her contract stipulations, there 
was a tumult of rejoicing; for her success 
was the success of every man and lad 
in the company’s employ—at least so 
thought all who had any instinct of team- 





play and collective pride. A few som 
heads were glum, or sneered at the ep 
thusiasm of the others. It was str: 
that Jake Nuddle was associated with 
all of these groups. 

Clara was not permitted to linger ang 
rest on her laurels. She had work to dg 
Every ship in the world was working 
overtime except the German open 
fleet. Clara was gone from the view th 


next morning. Mamise missed her 
she looked from the office window. She 
mentioned this to Davidge, for fear he 
might not know. Somebody might have 
stolen her. He explained: “She’s going 
down to Norfolk to take on a cargo of 


food for England—wheat for the Allie 
I’m glad she’s going to take breadstuff; 
to people. My mother used to be always 
going about to hungry folks with a bas 
ket of food on her arm.” 

Mamise had Jake and Abbie in 
dinner that night. She was all agg 
about the success of Clara, and hope 
that Mamise would one day do as well, 

Jake took a sudden interest in th 
matter. “Did the ‘boss tell you wher 
the Clara was goin’ to?” 

“Yes—Norfolk.” 

Jake considered his unmentionabk 
cigar a few minutes, then rose and mum 
bled: 

“Goin’ out to get some more cigars,” 

Abbie called after him: “Hay, yo 
got a whole half-box left.” But Jake 
did not seem to hear the recall. 

He came back later cigarless and asked 
for the box. 

“T thought you went out to git some,” 
said Abbie, who felt it necessary to kt 
no occasion slip for reminding him @ 


some blunder he had made. Jake 
laughed very amiably. 
“Well, so I did, and I went intoa 


But I hadda tele 
long-distance= 


cigar store, at that. 
phone a certain party, 
and I forgot.” 

Abbie broke in: 
distance to?” 

Jake did not answer. 

Two days later Davidge was so prowl 
that he came out into the main off 
and told all of the clerks of the ne 
distinction. 

“They loaded the Clara in record tim 
with wheat for England. She sails & 
day.” 

At his first chance to speak to Matt 
Louise, he said: “You compared her® 
Little Red Riding Hood—remembet 
Well, she’s starting out through the & 
woods with a lot of victuals for a 


“Who you got to long 


Granny England. If only the woe 
don’t get her!” 

He felt, and Mamise felt, as lone 
and as anxious for her as if she wet 


indeed a little red-bonneted forest-falt 
on an errand of mercy. 

Ships have always been dear to humm 
kind because of the dangers they Tl 
and because of the pluck they show if 
storms and fires, and the unending 1g 
they make against wind and wave. 5& 
of late they had had unheard-of enemi 
to meet, the submarine, and the infe 
machine placed inside the cargo. 
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Marie Louise spoke of this at the 





per-table that night: “To think, wilh 
little food in the world and so m 
starving to death, people could sink 
full of wheat!” 
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'W Sort: he second day after the Clara set 
be en. » pa on the ocean, Marie Louise 
s 





. : rote 

; dictation for an hour and wro 
i her .etters as fast as she could. In 
the afternoon she took the typewritten 





ed with 


Ber and ints into Davidge’s office to drop 
k to do, iso his “in” pasket. He was out. 
working Her eye caught sight of an envelope 
tay unopened. It was addressed to Davidge, 
Tea but the hand was the hand of Lady Clif- 
Wyatt. 
‘ Ste Rar realisation that Lady Clifton- 
He Wyatt was intervening even here struck 
*. eM Mamise like a blow in the face. She 
Gos sank down in a chair and thought with 
a frenzy of what she might and ought to do. 
: ~ Mamise’s first temptation was to steal 
a the letter. Who would ever know? The 
a office was empty. It was legitimate war- 
fare to capture the enemy’s ammunition. 
: It would be but to pick up an unexploded 
il ny grenade and throw it out of the trench 
, hea before it was too late. But whether it 
3 ‘H were weakness or strength, she could not 
ao the A. bring herself to the theft. Yet the 
“an temptation was so strong that she took 
a the right means of resisting temptation; 
she ran away from it. b 
stionable By and by Davidge came in. Mamise 
d waited at her desk outside, cowering, 
a shivering, waiting for the buzzer to sound 
- are Mm like a death-rattle—or for Davidge to ap- 
i pear at his door and say: “Miss Webling, 
ut But he did not come, and he Fs pet 
come. The suspense grew so unbearable 
ad that she resolved to go in and demand 
t some” her fate. When she stepped into the 
y to lef r00m, he did not see her; he was study- 
ee oe ng 2 letter. The telephone rang. His 
Jake hand went out to it, and she heard him 
say: 
- into sd “Mr. Davidge. . . . . Yes. oe 
ida tele Hello, Ed..... What? You’re too 
stancie close to the phone—that’s better. .... 
You're too far away—start all over..... 
to long I don’t get that..... Yes—a lifeboat 


picked up with what—oh, six survivors. 
Yes—from what ship? I say, six sur- 


<0 proul vivors from what ship?.... The 
in ofieimm C070? She’s gone? Clara?” 
the ne He reeled and wavered in his chair. 
“What happened—many lost? And the 
ord tim boat—cargo—everything—everybody but 
sails those six! They got her, then! The 
Germans got her—on her first voyage! 
o Marg Cd damn their guts! Good-by, Ed.” 
1 her HME, U® Seemed to be calm, but the hand 
nembet that held up the receiver groped for the 
“the fie with a pitiful blind man’s gesture. 
for dll Ise could not resist that blunder- 
 wolvetln 28 helplessness. She ran forward and 


his hand and set the receiver in 





Ss lone 
she welt 





He was too numb to thank her, but 
Was grateful. His mother was dead. 
the ship he had named for her was dead. 
He needed mothering. 

se put her hands on his shoul- 
ues and gripped them as if to hold them 
egether under their burden. She said: 
heard. I can’t tell you how—oh, 
can we do in such a world!” 
He laughed foolishly and said with a 
umDding voice: 
Th get a German for this—some- 
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The worst annoyances are those that can be avoided. That is 
why coughing nowadays is such bad form. For coughing is unnecessary. 
Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops relieve it. They often keep a cough 
from developing into a sore throat or cold. Have a box with you always. 

Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 

One placed in the mouth at bea-time will keep the breathing 


passages clear. 


_ Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


SMITH prost ERS’ 
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387 Inter-Southern Bldg. 


“BE AN ARTI 


our Facult, 


extras. 
Hawaiian music. 






If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs onthe Ukulele you 
will be wanted everywhere. We 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawaiian 
Ukulele, music, everything—no 
sk us to send the story of 
You will love it. 
No obligation — absolutely free. 
The Hawaiian Institute of Music 
1400 Broadway, Suite 901, N.Y. City 
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Our 18 
yom of success- 
ul teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 


Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of 
re filling high-salaried 
t efit” FREE 


rtist’s Outfit 


Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCH@L“APPLED ART 


ArpurpAnTBiye.No, 4 





fits Into the ears where they are invisible. 
Write today for our 168 page. FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull particulars and testimomals. 

CO., Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Wecan teach you 
~< DRAWING 
se your own 
home dur- 

ing 
















‘Rovel will be in the February issue. 








Federal 
of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and 
Send TODAY for-free copy of booklet ‘‘J.” 


convenient. 


DEAFNESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
’ causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
. ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 

« Thickened Drums, Roaring and 

ms. Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
““ Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


mmon-Sense Ear Drums 


“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
They are simple devices, which the ‘wearer easily 
Soft, safe and 
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‘BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
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Youcan’tdodge 
the fact that you can’t 
succeed without train- 
ing—or that you are 
not paying Coorty $e 
what oe DON’T 
KNOW. Success— 
big pay—good posi- 
tions—only go to 
trained workers. You 
must train. 

See what training 
will do for you at our 
expense. Start to 
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knowledge after taking ten Scemineth 

ean quit and not be out one cent. 

make good. WILL YOU TRY TO? 


elfer dob 


Whether you need Specialized Instruction 
in yourchosen line, or if you lack py pate 
training, you can get it from the ican 
School on the basis of satisfaction or money 
back. If we make good YOU MUST. 


Make Idle Mours cv-t- 


some of 


Bring You Success th time 
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rite tghome study and success 12'CER 
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Dept. G-1161, Chicago 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 


MILLION DOLLARS. 
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simpuries SAVING 


Those who are distinctly successful in sav- 
ing never allow theirdollars to remain idle. 
They follow a well-defined method of putting 
funds to work in some seasc ned stock or bond. 


Every dollar invested in securities on 


The Twenty Payment Plan 


is a step toward the accumulation of valu- 
able income-producing property. 
Descriptive booklet and our fortnightly 
publication 
‘‘Investment Opportunities’’ 


will explain how simple it is to oe and 
how sensible investments can made. 
Write for Booklets ERY’ 


SLATTE Investment Securities ERY@6 


(Founded 1908) 
40 Exchange Place, New York 


















































Correspondence Invited 


We invite correspondence on stock 
market commitments and all in- 
vestment subjects. Frequent ana- 
lytical reports issued and mailed 
gratis. Special weekly cotton let- 
ter and grain reviews upon request. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 














New York Stock Exchange 
Members4 New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 





33 New Street New York 


























High School Course 


1a ee ae A+ 10 8 You can com _ 
this simplified 


School Course at home inside two years, Mests 
all requirements for entrance to college and the 
leading professions, sth cert six other practical 
courses. Send for Free Bullet 
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Do YOUR savings 
7 | | earn over 6%? 


Savings invested now in the securities 
of the greatest American industries will 
earn from 


6% to 12% annually 


This high yield is possible because of 
4 i the low prices at which many sound 
=: securities are now selling. 

You can purchase these securities on The 
Ten Payment Plan by paying 20% nowand 
the balance in nine equal monthly pay- 
ments. Buy one share or more —to suit 
your means. Dividends will be credited 
to you as due after your first payment. 
Let us send you a list S investment sug- 
gestions and our booklet R-1. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 
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S50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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-  sensipce INVECTING | PETER GETS REAL PROVINCIAL 


(Continued wen page 36) 
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“German propagandists are trying to 
make capital of that—ignoring, as Ger- 
man propagandists always do, the truth. 
But it may interest you to know that it 
was a joint expedition that took Gibral- 
tar—” 

“What difference does that make? 
England—” 

“And Germany was the other nation. 
It was taken in fair war, not in the vio- 
lation of treaties. And as a matter of 
history, England twice offered to sell 
Gibraltar back to Spain, and Spain twice 
refused to purchase it.” 

This was news to Peter, and his ex- 
pression showed it. But she gave him 
no time to frame a reply. 

“T prefer not to talk about it, any- 
way,” she said. “You make me very 
angry.” 

“That,” said Peter through white lips, 
“is quite evident.” 


PETER got back to Prentiss sometime 
after seven. The sunset glow flooded 
the sky, a torrent of crimson radiance. 
Meteorologically it was the end of a per- 
fect day, but Peter was emphatically not 
in tune with the infinite. He went up 
the rough pine stairs of the lodging-house 
one at a time. When Vorse asked him 
where he had been, he grunted. He 
was disgusted with the scheme of things 
entirely; for once he wasn’t in a talkative 
or argumentative mood. But Vorse was. 

“At least,” he said, “Germany is logi- 
cal. She is fighting in a way that, though 
it may causc humanitarians to protest, is, 
as every military leader knows, the logi- 
cal way to wage war. Napoleon did to 
Italy what she did to Belgium.” 

“Oh, hire a hall!” said Peter wearily 
—but fortunately he said it to himself. 

“T am sorry,” Vorse droned on, “that 
| this country was foolish enough to be 
drawn in. For as a result of her methods, 
Germany will win, if not this time, next. 
She is already preparing for the next 
war, you know—” 

Peter sprang up. “Germany,” he told 
Vorse, “is not going to fight another war. 
When we get through with her, the 
thought of war is going to make her 
sick to her stomach.” 

Vorse glared at him for a second. And 
then, visibly controlling himself, he said 
ironically: “Let us hope so, my friend.” 
He said no more, but stripped and went 
through his setting-up exercises with 
more than usual vigor. 

“T don’t know,” thought Peter, “just 
what you are driving at, my friend, but 
if you spring any more of this made-in- 
Germany talk, I'll bounce something on 
your bean, just for luck.” 

Anyway, Vorse gave no further dis- 
courses on world politics. He departed 
during the week to more comfortable 
quarters, and his place was taken by a 
surly, grizzled Scot, who regarded Peter 
sourly, as if he defied intrusion. It was 
unanimous. 

Sunday came, but it brought with it 
no joyous anticipation. When Peter 
started for his. weekly tramp, he struck 
resolutely out in a new direction.  Some- 





note ii er, he seemed to lack his og 
tomary pep. This, he decided, wag 
cause the sultry weather was beginning 
to get to him. The fact that a certay 
girl had assured him that he made by 
very angry had nothing to do with }j 
mood. Ab-so-lute-ly nothing! 

The woods and fields he passed fail) 
to lure him; he stuck doggedly to th 
dusty road. After an hour of desultory 
going, he heard himself hailed, and 
turned to greet Sewall. 

“This is hick!’ announced the @. 
ployment-manager. “I’ve been intendiy 
to look you up. I’m headed for a fam. 
house where I sometimes get a dinng 
Sunday nights—regular home cookin 
You're invited to attend; the eats ay 
on me.” 

“Fine!” said Peter without enthusiag, 

They strode on together, Sewall chat 
ting away with cordial casualness; Pete 
unusually uncommunicative. His thoughts 
would wander off. He could shut bi 
eyes and see her— He did so and stubbel 
his toe. 

“What’s the matter?” gibed Sewall 
“Tired?” 

“No,” said Peter firmly, and acceler 
ated his pace to prove it. 

At the farmhouse they had eggs ani 
bacon and rich fresh milk. Sewall heaped 
praises upon the gray-haired motherly 
woman who served them, until her eyes 
shone through their spectacles. Peter 
chimed in religiously, but with menial 
reservations. The bacon, at least, wastl 
as good as some one (not his mother) 
used to make. 

It was quite dark when they got bad 
to Prentiss. Sewall invited Peter uw 
his room. He lived in the home of oF 
of the department heads, and the leathe 
chair, the student’s lamp, the row @ 
books, were to Peterall like a breal 
of home. 

“By the way,” said Sewall suddenly 
“you were a nineteen-seventeen mi 
weren’t you?” And hardly waiting {a 
Peter’s nod, he went on: “Did you kaw 
a man named Bill Andrews?” 

“Knew him well,” Peter informed im 
“And just before I came, I met the 
he’s engaged to—” He stopped shor, 
struck by the expression of Sewall’s fate 
“What’s happened?” he asked quit 
“Has he been killed?” 

Sewall hesitated. “I'll show you # 
dispatch.” He gathered up the Sundi 
paper and hunted through it until® 
came upon what he sought, and then i 
handed the sheet to Peter. é 

Peter read the brief item through, 5 
eyes startled and uncomprehending. “®t 
why,” he demanded, “did they cut® 
throat? I don’t see—” 

“More frightfulness,” Sewall brokes 
grimly. “That’s the way Germans i 
If there is a dirtier way of doing & 
business—do it that way! Long Oe 
we declared war on them, they were 
ring upon us. I know of what they @ 
to do in our plant—not in the way dl! 
explosions which might be traced te 
but in a thousand little sneaking acts? 
curtail production.” — 
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He took off his spectacles and polished 
them vigorously. “I’m neither an alarmist 
nor an old woman, but I tell you, Pea- 
body, I’ve reached the point where I can’t 
hear of a fire or a wreck or of an air- 
plane dropping inexplicably but what I 
suspect a Hun had something to do with 


"He readjusted his glasses and smiled 
with wistful rue. “And they tell me that 
my eyesight would prevent me from see- 
ing straight,” he said. “Well—it is the 
war. Only let us hope that America 

u hg 
a fhad only half listened. The hor- 
ror of the mental picture that he had 
conjured was before him: Bill Andrews, 
big, serious-eyed Bill Andrews, lying out 
in No Man’s Land, with his throat cut! 
And Bill Andrews’ girl— 

“Tf they had only shot him decently,” 
he thought, “it wouldn’t be so hard on 
her. But every time she thinks of him—” 
Aloud, he said abruptly: “I guess I'll be 
going along.” 


ag tigers went soberly, mechanically, to 
his hole-in-the-wall. The lamp was 
lighted: and moth-besieged. The gray- 
headed Scot lay on his cot, his mouth 
set, his eyes on the ceiling. About him 
Peter knew nothing; there had not been 
even a “good morning” between them. 
Now Peter took off his coat without a 
word and bent to untie his shoelaces. 

“There’s a dispatch for ye on the table 
there,” said the Scot grudgingly, after 
Peter had removed his shoes. 

Peter, surprised, glanced at the table. 
There was a yellow envelope there; he 
picked it up and ripped it open. The 
wire was from Tommy Copeland’s father. 


Thomas Copeland killed to-day, in 
first flight with instructor. Cause of 
accident unknown. Funeral Wednes- 
day. Wire if you will be one of pall- 
bearers. 


Tommy Copeland dead! Peter could 
not credit it. Happy-go-lucky Tommy— 
why, just a week before— 

“Aye,” came the Scot’s savage tone, 
breaking in on his incredulity. “And wha’ 
wud ye do if ye got four dispatches with- 
in a fortnit. ‘Harry Mackenzie killed in 
action on the third.’ ‘Thomas Mackenzie 
killed in action on the fifth.’ ‘Bruce Mac- 
kenzie—’ ” 

He sprang to his feet and glared at 
Peter. He looked what he was, a man 
whose griefs had preyed upon his sanity. 
“It killed their maither,” he said. ‘An’ 
it left me a wanderer—” He broke off 
and snatched up his hat. “The damned 
boches!” he screamed, and went out. 

Peter’s eyes went back to the telegram. 
He turned it over and mechanically read 
the printed conditions, as if that would 
add to his information. There must have 
been something wrong with the airplane, 
he thought, and instantly Sewall’s words 
flashed into his mind: “I can’t hear of an 
oo dropping inexplicably but what 
soe a Hun had something to do with 


BT damned boches!” he ripped out 


Next morning in the darkness, the 
us roar of the oil-fires, Peter 
teflected: “|| speak to the foreman at 
a. for a leave of absence. I’ll have to 


borrow the money for the trip from Sew- 
all—” 

This was but the surface of his thought. 
Underneath, a new Peter was striving to 
comprehend a war that was no longer a 
sporting event staged three thousand miles 
away. First Bill Andrews and now Tom- 
my Copeland! 

The signal lamps over his head flashed 
their warning; automatically he pulled 
the lever that lifted the fiery squadron 
of drills from their molten bath. As the 
carrier swung them free, he wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. At that 
instant his eyes, no longer intent on his 
particular task, caught the glow of the 
signal-lamps over the furnace next to 
him. They had flashed, but the operator 
had not moved. 

“Hi!” he shouted, thinking that a new 
hand was making a mistake. “Watch 
your lamps.” 

He stopped short. The operator had 
glanced around. It was Vorse. In the 
glow of Peter’s furnace his face shone 
starkly, lips drawn back like a menacing 
animal’s, his bare throat twitching. Peter 
knew that Vorse was new to the harden- 
ing-room. But he knew, suddenly, it was 
no mistake. 

“Russian!” he shot at Vorse as the 
truth came home to him. “You mean 
Prussian, you damned Hun—” 


H's onslaught, launched before the sen- 
tence was finished, almost precipi- 
tated them both into Vorse’s furnace. 
But Peter was past caring. He had his 
hands at Vorse’s throat; Vorse’s face, 
with the snarling mouth, was but a few 
inches away. The expression of Peter’s 
_own face was not nice. 

They manage to get Vorse away from 
him, for which Peter did not thank them. 
Vorse, though visibly shaken, sneered and 
denied nothing. Then guards who, as 
Sewall had prophesied, were wholly in- 
formal and did not wear brass buttons, 
appeared and took Vorse away. The 
foreman turned to say something compli- 
mentary to Peter, but Peter was pos- 
sessed of a vast impatience. 

“T’ve got to go,” he said. And as the 
foreman seemed not to understand this 
exceedingly clear statement of fact, he 
added: “In Canada they don’t give a 
hoot whether you have flat feet—” 

“Flat feet!” exploded the foreman. He 
stared at Peter. “What the blazes—” 

But Peter was already on his way. 


Te evening breeze blew sweet and 
fragrant from the west when Peter 
got back to Prentiss. There was, per- 
haps, no reason why he should return. 
But he had been told that he might have 
forty-eight hours’ leave if there were 
anything he wanted to arrange or anybody 
he wished to say good-by to. And so he 
had come back. He still wore his over- 
alls, and he was without his hat, but these 
things were immaterial. He had not 
thought for hours: a series of vital im- 
pulses had galvanized him. Now he was 
obeying that primal instinct which, -in 
moments of high emotion, sends a man 
fleeting to some woman. 

The air vibrated with the cicada’s rasp- 
ing song as he swung along the road that 
he had taken the first Sunday. Overhead 
the deepening night-blue was jeweling it- 
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UPTOSUCCESS! 


LEARN THE NEW WAY 


STENOGRAPHY 


The NEW WAY training course in Shorthand and 
Typewriting is a series of studies in handy pamphlet 
form—clearly explained—easily prepared. The stu- 
dent will find in these simple lessons the shortest 
and surest route to Typewriting Efficiency. 


STENOGRAPHERS IN DEMAND 
Competent stenographers— men and women—are 
alwayswanted. The demand for Experts is greater 
than ever beforein Business History. The United 
States Government needs thousands in its various 
branches—and salaries are higher and promotion 
quicker than at any previous time. 


AS FASCINATING AS A GAME 
THE NEW WAY in Shorthand and Typewriting 
revolutionizesall older methods. At the completion 
of the ten easily learned lessons, a speed of 80 to 100 
words per minute is poggible on the typewriter. 
Beginners readily learn how to take shorthand a 
dictation; masters of the couse average from 125 to 
150 words per minute. This ficture Method 
Shorthand can be reud like print. 


TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


Don't experiment with costly tuition fees, or waste months 
in learning—the NEW , 

AY is so Practical and Wi 
basedon such sound princi- 
ples that a beginner, in no 
time, can command a high- 
salaried position—orly a few 
lessons at only a Sew dollars. 
Never has there been a moresim- 
ple, more thorough course in type- 
writing than the NEW WAY which 
is on special gymnastic finger 
training. Your fingers move as fast 
as you think —no looking at the key- 
board,a blindfolded person writes 80 to 
100 words a minute after completing the 
ten NEW WAY lessons. 





























SPLENDID FREE OFFER 
We give each student atsolutely free an auxiliary course 
treating on the following subjects: English, Letterwriting, : 
Office Routine, and Secretarial duties. To get started hap- 
pily and right, so that you can command wages from $25.00 
-00 a week and rise to big executive positions, send the 


o 
COUPON below for the FREE BOOK explaining our gen- 
erous, easy-paying course of NEW WAY in Shorthand and 
Typewriting. Y ou will be amiazed—act now—tear off, mail to 


REELS SSL 


1781 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 








Gentlemen: Knowing that I am not_ obligated i r 
= Tee for Free NEW WAY in Wypewrtiag: and Bed 
an 4 
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Honey and Almond Cream 2c. 
Taleum 2c. 
Attractive Week-end Box 39c. 


OU might % for "sthcting the: skin 
but it’s HE CREAM that softens without making 
the skin greasy, oily or sticky; softens so it will not chap, even 
tho exposed to chilling winds; softens the hands roughened 
and soiled by arduous Red Cross and hospital work, house- 
hold, store and office duties. HINDS CREAM keeps cheeks 


and neck fresh, fair and exquisitely soft.— Added charm awaits 





the woman who selects these daintily-packaged requisites made 
by Hinds: Facial Creams, Soap, Taleum and Face Powder. 


Hinds 
Both Cold and Disappearing C: HE gr 1 
Trial cake eo 8c. Sample Face Powder 2c., Trial Size 1 5c. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory. 


220 West Street Portland, Maine 


























home, den or office, Big profits 
‘axidermy. Easily, quickly learned. 
arges low,success guaranteed. Write 
today tor free catalog and Taxidermy 
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COLOR-INE 
If you will 
examine your eyelashes very closely you will fi 
that the tipends are very light and scarcely show 
OR-INE will darken them and 
make them appear much longer ard thicker It 
R-INE after it has 


aration which 
lashes perma- 
nently, as it would have to be so strong that it 
-INE is so mild 
that it is absolutely harmless, yet one egetiention 
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we isfactory to use than the ordinary eyebrow pencil. 

‘ Thousands of our customers use it regularly 
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YOU CAN HAVE THE SAME 
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rmula. One box is all “you 
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Lashneen Company, Sut. 3, Philadelphia 
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Cuticura Stops Ah 
Itching and &\ 


Saves the Hair 


All draggiste: Soap 25, Ointment 25850, Talcum D. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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self with stars. He sensed rather thay 
realized the peace and the witchery of the 
encroaching dusk; it was a setting for his 
exaltation. 

Always, in his mind, she had been gs. 
sociated with the little strip of shor 
where he had met her twice. It did no 
strike home to him until he had lef 
Prentiss a long mile behind that he was 
acting like a half-baked idiot. He stopped 
short, aghast. Of course he wouldn’t fing 
her there! And he not only did not knoy 
where she lived, but didn’t even know he 
name. The last didn’t matter a whit, byt 
the former did. He didn’t care who sh 
was, but he wanted to know, terribly, 
where she was. And then, a portion of 


| his beautifully browned intellect coming 


to his aid, he turned and hiked back 
toward the lights of Prentiss. 


Sewall received him with eyes that 
shone through his glasses. 
“Sit down,” he invited. “I’m dam 


glad to see you. That chap Vorse is, 
Prussian reservist. We searched his room 
and found a list of the men whom k 
could rely on, to help tie up production 
It’s the biggest stunt that anybody has 


pulled off in months. Mr. Prentiss is 
very anxious to see—” 

Peter, however, didn’t give a hoot 
either for Vorse or Prentiss. He blurted 


out his errand. 


“Oh—you must mean Edith Stony 
Mr. Prentiss’ private secretary,” said 
Sewall. 

“Has she chestnut hair and a Ford?” 
demanded Peter. 

Sewall grinned. “She has,” he said 


“She lives just around the corner—” He 
raised his voice to carry to Peter, already 


halfway down the stairs: “The second 
house to the right.” 
HE second house on the right wa 


dark, a fact that might have caused 
Peter to pause, in a normal moment, aml 
consider the fact that the inmates might 
have retired. But Peter wasn’t normal 
He went up the front steps, and as® 
did so a figure in white emerged fro 
the murk of the veranda. “It’s you,’ ® 
proclaimed, as if he had hunted the wid 
world over for her. 

Edith Storrs proved herself a rematt 
ably self-possessed young woman—il 
also a remarkably frank one. “I’m git 
you came,” she said impetuously. 7 
heard about it all, and I want to apie 
gize to you—again.’ : 

“You needn’t,” said Peter firmly. “Ya 
were dead right. I’ve been a half-baktt 
idiot. I did try to make Plattsburg, y@ 
know—but it was because it was & 
sporting thing. When they turned ® 
down, I fe that I had done all & 
could be expected of me. So I sat 
and made a lot of mouth-music. But® 
way I feel now,” he added, “they coulda 
stop me from getting into it if they 
on my head and held my legs.” 

"But your heart?” she questioned. 

“It’s all right—they were just too @ 
fussy,” he said. He hesitated a@ 
stant. The light upon her face @ 
from the street-lamp, across the way,* 
it could have woven no greater WiGs 
around her had it come from the 1 
glorious of full-orbed moons. 

“You ought to know it is, ” he 
with a curious catch in his voice, 
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ime 
: “Know it is?” - : ; 
ta “Because it’s yours,” he said steadily. 





“Please don’t interrupt, I know what 
ou will say—that it’s too soon and 
that I don’t know anything about you— 


‘or his 





read. there a passionate wistfulness, she 
said ever so softly: “Perhaps there is— 
the least. bit.” 

In Peter something .surged mightily. 
“I wonder,” he said, “if you could—if 











EN as a ; ce ” 
’ > seen you. But I—I think you would—just once. 
—- ong -cogaclig happens.” Ever so briefly she hesitated, and then 
‘= In spite of her efforts to keep her eyes she raised her tace. With a great ten- 
eft level, they evaded his. derness he kissed her—just once. 
gdb “J know,” he went on breathlessly, “Thank you,” he said gravely, and stood 
“a “that I haven’t the slightest right to towering very straight above her. “I 
‘koe ask, but I think if there were just the shall never, never stop calling you blessed 
vw he least bit of hope and you could say so for that, and if I come back, I’ll—I’ll 
it, but truly, it would be the—the kindest thing try my best to make myself worthy of 
ho she you ever did.” si ee } a eniliens’ abit 
rribly, Her eyes lifted. As they met his, and I went over on the Canadian side 
ion of gi ae 
oming 
= THE METHOD OF MEN 
en fo SEE False SIN ye oie, Sr Eee ee RS roe 
dam while her other guests entertained them- seemed io take on a certain tinge of con- 
e isa selves. And it was a gay, loud corner. fusion. 
; room Bard bitterly heard Alice laugh hard “Funny thing happened to me coming 
om he more than once while that long, thin fop home to-night,” he remarked, rather awk- 
uction of a Gus Siminson smirked at her and wardly. — 
dy has related old, witless jokes that Bard had » 
itiss is heard in the shipping-room some hundred “VYe-eh!” with a small, confused laugh. 
or more times. Also once Bard heard “A—there was a girl in a pretty blue 
. hoot him tell Alice that she looked just as dress at the other end of the L coach. 
blurted young as she did twelve years ago. And she—well, at first, I really thought 
“ “Qh, no, she doesn’t,” somewhat there was something wrong with my 
Storrs, MME brusquely broke in plain-speaking Esther looks. She—she kept staring at me.” 
” said Cole. “None of us do, Gus. Not even “Indeed!” said Alice, setting the cake 
you!” absently where the meat-platter belonged. 
Ford?” At which Gus smirked at Esther and “Maybe there was something wrong with 
protested: “Now, Esther! Why, you you. Sometimes, Bard, you forget to 
e said look younger!” wash your face before leaving the ship- 
ae “He’s a jackass,” said Bard to Steve, ping-room. : ; 
already who said: “Sure. I wonder if we get _ “Tve just inspected myself. I’m all 
secon Mam anything to eat.” right. No—she—of course, I wouldn’t 
It was eleven o’clock before they got carry anything like that any farther than 
Esther’s grape-juice and sandwiches. So a smile or two—” 
ht ws it was nearly one o'clock before Bard got “Of course not,” said Alice interestedly. 
" caused ae the furnace shaken and coaled that night. “Did she—surely not! ta 
nt, and But Bard made no complaint as he “Oh, she just smiled cutely,” said Bard 
5 might crawled sleepily into’ bec beside Alice. carelessly, reaching for his slippers. 
norma fae And the next week he kept on acquiring “I suppose she was some one old 
d ask ™maculacy of appearance without re- enough to know better than flirt,” said 
.4 frome "eWed urging from Alice. He went will- Alice severely as she poured the coffee.” 
rou,” We ingly—or apparently: he was willing—to “N-no, she was young,” absently said 
he wit theater and even supper at a restaurant Bard. “Pretty little thing, too! Slim- 
late one night. waisted, with curly brown hair. Sort of 
rematt Indeed, when there came one evening made me think of you.” It was of course 
an—aiifame (2at household duties kept Alice at home, accidental that Bard’s eyes should rest 
'm git Bard prowled around the house restlessly thoughtfully on Alice’s waist—which was 
sly. 4 lor an hour or so, then said tentatively not so slim as it once had been. 
m that he’d sort of like to try a cue again. “Of me? 
| “Go ahead!” said Alice promptly. “I “Of you as you were twelve years ago,” 
ly. “Yo don’t care where you go, Bard, so long as absently said Bard, helping himself to a 
if-bakelfme YOU Ve shaken yourself out of the rut of chop. 
urg, J always staying home.” “Oh!” CEA ae a 
wal He went, casting upon her a peculiar There was a brief silence. During it 
ail look. Bard half smiled to himself and also 
all stretched around to look again at himself 


UST a week after that night Bard 
Housinger stepped rather jauntily, at 
the close of his working-day, into his hall, 
and having hung his black derby on the 
op hook of the golden-oak hallitree that 
had been one of his and Alice’s chief 
Wedding-presents, stood in front of that 
article’s mirror and smiled rather fat- 
ously at himself, 

Alice, setting a plate of cake on the 
jupper-table, paused to observe this un- 
Sual action of his. 

Mirror he caught her observing 
rye; and she was surprised to see that he 
ecame a bit embarrassed. His smile 



















in the hall mirror opposite the dining- 
table. His wife stared at him with 
slightly narrowed eyes. 

Presently she remarked rather coldly: 
“Some girls will flirt with any man.” 

Bard broke in quickly: “Oh, this girl 
wasn’t that kind. I’m sure she wouldn’t 
--er—just smile at any—any man.” 
Again he stretched toward hall door and 
mirror. Then, as though recollecting 
himself, he hastily put his entire atten- 
tion on his plate filled with chop and 
gravied potatoes and creamed cabbage. 

Alice continued to stare at him—and 
neglected her own plate. 
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this morning and enlisted—they aren’t 
so fussy there,” he went on. “Perhaps 
I ought to have told you so—first.” 

She smiled up at him, wonderfully. “If 
I hadn’t guessed it,” she said, her voice 
very low, “I wouldn’t have kissed you 
—yet!” 

The last word was barely audible, but 
Peter didn’t miss it. And his heart, 
which had seemed about to fall into a 
bottomless pit, soared to an incredible 
height. 

“You darling!” he breathed huskily. 

And being man that is born of woman, 
who, given an inch, will take an ell, Peter 
promptly took an ell. 


(Continued from 
page 80) 


“Perhaps she thought you were some 
one she knew!” 
Bard giggled. And a giggle from a 
middle-aged, corpulent man is not the 
most dignified sound in the world. “No 
—she didn’t. I said to her: ‘Girlie—’ ” 

“Bard!” 

“Well, she seemed to expect me to say 
something as I passed her. So I said: 
‘Girlie, you must have mixed me with 
some one else!’ But she said: ,‘No, I 
didn’t.’ ” 

“Some girls are certainly brazen,” 
commented Mrs. Bard Housinger stiffly. 

“@h, she wasn’t brazen,” protested 
Bard. ‘“She—she just seemed -to have 
taken a liking to me.” Again he half 
stretched, again guiltily looked back and 
down at his plate. 

Nothing more was said about the girl 
until several nights later, when as Alice 
and Bard were coming out of a movie, 
he stretched his head around eagerly to 
look after a pretty little curly-headed 
girl in a blue dress who was just going in. 

“That was a good picture,” said he, 
pausing at the exit. “I—I don’t know as 
I’d mind seeing it over again!” Suggest- 
ively he half turned toward the ticket- 
window. 

“Bard!” exclaimed Alice. 
mind! We are going home.” 

“All right!” he agreed quickly. 


“T would 


HEY had reached home and he was 

getting ready to descend to the fur- 
nace when he remarked absently, one 
forefinger ruminatively feeling the bronze- 
and-blue scarf which had been Alice’s 
latest purchase for him: “Say, Alice, re- 
mind me at breakfast to remember to 
step out at noon and get myself a new 
tie. I saw a peachy blue one in a win- 
dow. It was a dollar and a quarter, but 
it was worth the price.” 

It was then that Bard Housinger heard 
the most ominous tone of authority that 
a wife can use. 

“T will remind you of no such thing! 
You have all the ties that a man of your 
age needs! You better instead put that 
dollar and a quarter in the bank! You 
seem to forget, Bard, that you and I are 
getting on in -years and need to save 
money for our old age!” 

“Aw, Alice, I don’t forget. 
want to spruce up—” 

Quite unexpectedly. Mrs. Hebard 
Housinger was threatening to have a 


But I just 
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spell of hysterics or temper. Her brown 
eyes had filled with angry tears, and her 
voice was high and shrill as she ex- 
claimed: 

“You seem to be getting ready to f-for- 
get a lot of th-things a man who has been 
married eleven y-years ought to rem-mem- 
ber! Oh,” went on Alice, sobbing, “you 
men are all alike! If a woman gets old 
and loses her waist-line—” 

“Aw, Alice—” 

“Don’t talk to me!” 

“Aw, Alice—” Then softly Bard crept 
out of the room and down the basement 
stairs. An odd sound might have been 
heard as he began to shake down the 
furnace. But surely a loving husband of 
eleven years would not chuckle because 
his wife was threatening to have hys- 
terics. 

Some two weeks later he patiently 
suggested, for the third time that week, 
that he and Alice.go to a theater. 

“No,” said Alice shortly. “I don’t 


care much about gadding at nights. And 
I should think, Bard, that a man of your 
age would be willing to sit in an arm- 
chair nights after being on his feet all 
day!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Bard self- 
sacrificingly. 

Presently Alice said, as she got out the 
pinochle deck: “Did you know Esther 
Cole and Gus Siminson are going to be 
married?” 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed Bard, genuinely 
surprised. “I never expected that.” 

“Neither did I,” said Alice, “—though 
Esther’s been patienter than most women. 
He’s a selfish thing. He kept her wait- 
ing all these years because he was too 
fond of clothes to turn his money over 
toward running a home.” 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed her husband. 
“That’s news to me! I—I thought—” 
He paused in some confusion. 

But Alice was busy dealing and did not 
notice his confusion. 
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When she had finished, he began 
say in the apologetic tone of a map 
is a trifle ashamed of a certain pagg 
his past: “Say, Alice, I’ve been Brig 
to tell you several times that there wagj 
any girl in blue who tried to flirt yy 
me. I—lI just made that up.” 

It was then that, after eleven yeay¢ 
married life, Hebard Housinger decid 
that woman were indeed hard to yn 
stand. For his wife fixed two glitter 
brown eyes on him, and she said: “Dggi 
try to tell me that, Bard! I suspec 
you were fooling me; I was about hi 
sure that you worked that trick to ge 
chance to stay at home instead of taky 
me places; but I wasn’t sure—I could} 
really decide. But now that you g 
there was no such girl, J am sure i 
there was.. And I warn you that if ex 
I see her, I shall tell her what T th 
of her! Hussy!” 

“T’m short two cards,” said By 
meekly. “Pay attention to the game’ 
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(Continued from 
page 42) 





performance,” said Millicent. “We were 
to motor to Long Beach for the week-end. 
Come back after the next act, and I'll 
give you a note to him. Then you can 
handle the situation as it develops. Go 
to supper with him if you can, cheer him 
up, talk to him about home, and about his 
song.” 

The orchestra blared; the curtain began 
to rise; and Jane barely had time to 
reach her place on the stage. 


RIAN had long since learned just how 

long it took Millicent to don her 
street-clothes, and so it was eleven-thirty 
when his car drew up down the side- 
street at the stage-entrance. He started 
to descend from his car, and then Jane 
appeared. 

“Millicent has gone,” said Jane. “She 
asked me to give you this note.” 

Brian mechanically took the note and 
got out of his machine to read it in the 
light of the car’s lamps. It read: 

Dear Brian: 

I’m not going to meet you to-night. 
That reads brutal, doesn’t it? I’m 
sorry. I wrote you a dozen letters, try- 
ing to say it in a pleasanter way; but 
after all, the message would have been 
the same. And I don’t think we had 
better see each other again soon—at least 
not until we can meet on the old basis. 


Perhaps that can never be. I don’t ex- 
pect you to understand. I don’t pre- 
tend to be understandable. Your fine, 


big, lovable nature is worth too much— 
I can’t write any more, Brian. 
MILLICENT. 


ONDAY evening—two whole days 

later—Millicent .saw Jane again. 
That effervescent young person, already 
attired in her stage dress, was impatiently 
waiting for Millicent at the theater. 

“Oh, Millicent! I could hardly keep 
from calling you up yesterday. I’m so 
sorry for him.” 

“Why?” asked Millicent. 

“He’s lost beyond hope of recovery. He 
looked at me and saw you; he talked at 
me, but fo you. He has come to believe 
the world is all wrong. 


“T coaxed him to tell me all about that 
home song,” continued Jane. “I told him 
how much I missed my home, and what 
I'd give if I could only get into my Gret- 
chen apron and mess around the pots and 
pans in the kitchen, and how happy I'd 
be if I could only cook a dinner on the 
old range once more. Then what do you 
think? He said: ‘Fine! Fine! You 
come and cook dinner for me.’ 

“* ‘Where?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Listen,’ he said; ‘I’ve made up my 
mind to write that song about home for 
old Gus Hertz. I can’t do it, living around 
in hotels—so I just subleased a little 
apartment over in Brooklyn.’ 

“He said he thought maybe he could 
get some home atmosphere that way.” 

“Poor boy!” whispered Millicent. 

“Oh, Millicent, can’t you understand? 
It’s you he wants,” said Jane. She put 
her arms about Millicent and kissed her 
on the forehead; then as she tiptoed out 
of the room, she laid a key on the dress- 
ing-table. 


“TUESDAY was a day of gloom. The 
members of Gus Hertz’s staff spent 
most of their time standing at the win- 
dows watching the flickering rain. 

Some one was playing a piano in one 
of the small studio cubby-holes, and in 
the unusual quiet of the place, the music 
resounded throughout the structure. It 
was a sort of hopelessly hopeful bit of 
melody. There was something in it of 
the grayish tint of the November drizzle 
that made this day miserable. 

“Guess McBride has laid another egg,” 
said Verdi. 

“Some egg!” declared Gage. 
listen to it—gobs of gloom.” 

Gus Hertz himself made his way into 
the room where Brian was playing. He 
took him by the shoulders and swung him 
around the stool. “Come with me,” he 
commanded. 

He led Brian to his private office. 
“Play it for me,” he ordered. 

“T can’t,” said Brian. “It’s gone now. 
It was just a mood.” 


“Just 


“Tt was spooky,” asserted Hertz. “Yj 
been seeing ghosts?” 

“Yes,” answered Brian. “My littled 
is haunted. I haunt it. I am an intr 
Every night, when I unlock the m& 
there is a spirit with me; he is my drem 
self. I meet only loneliness; he disco 
a welcome in wonderful eyes. He 
greeted with a kiss, and two soft, lov 
arms find their way around his neck. 

“Then these two dream-spirits goa 
and leave me standing there in thed 
of an empty house. To me the kitd 
and dining-room are just rooms; toh 
they are warm with love and compati 
ship. When I sit and look into thet 
in the grate, I can see them at oppa 
sides of the table—” 

“IT think I can do that mood, a 
call it,” said Hertz. His pudgy im 
touched the keys ever so lightly andg 
life to the soft notes of the sad, el 
soul-touching melody that Brian hadj 
played. 

When he had half finished, a ligt 
understanding came into his eyes. 
he said, “I don’t believe you know 
what you’ve done.” 

“What have I done?” demanded bi 

“T can’t tell you now,” said TH 
“Go and work it up, like a good f@ 
while I do a little errand.” 

Brian, wondering, went into his# 
studio, while Gus Hertz called a tam 
went to Millicent’s apartment. 

When he was admitted, he g@ 
shook hands with Millicent and procé 
directly to the piano. Startled @ 
serious mien, she followed him actos 
room. 

“What’s 
begged. 

Hertz seated himself at the pial 
when his hands crashed out the sp 
opening chords of “Liszt, List, 
the Lorelei,” his face broke into4 
“Our young, innocent friend appial® 
siren and laughs at her victill 
chuckled. 

Then Hertz suddenly took @ 
cynical strains of “Bring My oe 


























wrong, Uncle Gus? 
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at Ten A. M.” “Our composer discovers 
that he is not cut out for a bon vivant,” 


“You don’t seem at all surprised to see 
me,” charged Millicent when she finally 
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he held up his hand in silence, and once 
more his pr4gy fingers caressed the keys. 
“Here too is the ‘Lorelei’ motif,” he whis- 
pered, “—just a faint suggestion of it. 
But it is not the song of the siren now. 
This song is the crushed body and soul 
of her victim. Brian really was not con- 
scious of what he was doing when he was 
extemporizing awhile ago. Listen!” And 
he played it again. 

Then without another word he took his 
departure. 


HEN Gus Hertz did not return to 
Tin Pan Alley that evening, Brian 


you the key, I knew you would come.” 

“Oh, Brian,” she cried, “I couldn’t hold 
out any longer. I’ve only tried to deceive 
you, and deceive myself. But when dear 
old Gus Hertz came to me to-day, le 
opened your very soul to me just by 
playing your music. Then I realized 
more than ever how big and fine you 
were, and how utterly cruel I’ve been— 
not only to you but to myself. And I 
knew then that I’ve been as hungry for 
home as you have, that life would be 
empty without you. 

“All that I want in the world now is 
just home and you, Brian—and happi- 








Rie started on his trip to Brooklyn, to the ness.” st 
. shell he had thought would provide a “Just home and you!” he echoed. The Burlin on 
home. When he unlocked the door and “Why, there is Gus Hertz’s song. So the 
id 3 stepped inside, he became conscious of dear old fraud’s mysterious errand this 
<a the presence of something more finite afternoon was to see you! Well, he has 
8 than the spirit he had told be Hertz earned = song.” os % 
about. Spirits don’t breathe. And though Brian began to whistle softly. “I’ve ene 
feel it wis dark there fax the little hall, Brian got it! I feel it now!” All Watch Competition 
) made no move to turn on the electric He went to the piano, and it hardly 





light, and there was no faltering or un- 
certainty in his voice when spoke. 

“Millicent!” he whispered. 

These were no spirit arms that found 
their way around his neck, and not ghostly 
lips that pressed against his. Brian al- 
most smothered her in his arms. 











crib and snuggled the baby up in his 
arms; and the woman—looking at them 
both for a moment with that wonderful 
look in her eyes—suddenly covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed. Half a 
snarl rose in the dog’s throat, but in that 
moment Challoner had put his arm around 
Nanette too, and Nanette’s arms were 
about him and the baby, and she was 
sobbing something which for the life of 
him Brimstone could make neither head 


THE AWAKENING 


(Continued from page 61) 


seemed that his fingers touched the keys, 
but the sounds that issued forth were at 
once the outpourings of a-happy heart 
and the pure, unfeigned joyousness of 
contentment. 

“<“Tust Home—and You,’’ 
Brian. 


’ 


whispered 





was a chunk of caribou-flesh, frozen solid 
as a rock. 

Curiously Brimstone began smelling of 
the bait. He no longer feared danger. 
Menace had gone out of his world. He 
nibbled. He pulled—and the log crashed 
down to break his back. Only by a little 
did it fail; and for twenty-four hours it 
held him helpless and crippled. Then, 
fighting through all those hours, Brim- 
stone dragged himself from under the log. 
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found himself a shelter under a mass of 
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GIRLS! LOTS OF 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of “Danderine” makes 
hair thick, glossy and wavy. 





Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
scalp and falling hair. 





To be possessed of a head of heavy, 
beautiful hair; soft, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a matter 
of using a little Danderine. 


It is easy and inexpensive to have nice 
soft hair and lots of it. Just get a 35 
cent bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now 
—all drug stores recommend it — apply a 
little as directed and within ten minutes 
there will be an appearance of abundance, 
freshness, fluffiness and an incomparable 
gloss and luster, and try as you will you can- 
not find a trace’ of dandruff or falling hair. 

If you want to prove how pretty and soft 
your hair really is, moisten a cloth with a 
little Danderine and carefully drawit through 
your hair — taking one small strand at a 
time. Your hair will be soft, glossy and 


beautiful in just a few moments—a delight- 
ful surprise awaits everyone who tries this. 

Try a 35 cent bottle at drug stores or 
toilet counters. 





fallen tree-tops, and for ten days there- 
after he lay between life and death. He 
would have died had it not been for the 
buck. To the carcass he managed to drag 
himself, sometimes each day and some- 
times every other day, and kept himself 
from starving. It was the end of the 
second week before he could stand well. 
The fifteenth day he returned to the cabin. 

In the edge of the clearing there fell 
upon him slowly a foreboding of great 
change. The cabin was there; it was the 
same cabin that had been there two weeks 
ago. But out of the chimney there came 
no smoke, and the windows were white 
with frost. About it the snow lay clean 
and white, like an unspotted sheet. He 
made his way hesitatingly across the clear- 
ing to the door. There were no tracks. 
Drifted snow was piled high over the sill. 
He whined, and scratched at the door. 
There was no answer, no sound. 

Brimstone went back into the edge of 
the timber and waited. He waited all 
through that day, going occasionally to the 
cabin, and smelling about it, to convince 
himself that he had not made a mistake. 
When darkness came, he hollowed himself 
out a bed in the fresh snow close to the 
door and lay there all through the night. 
Day came again, gray and empty; and 
still there was no smoke from the chimney 
or sound from within the log walls, and 
at last he knew that Challoner and Na- 
nette and the baby were gone. 

But he was hopeful. He no longer 
listened for sounds from within the cabin, 
but watched and listened for them to 
come from out of the forest. He made 
short quests, hunting now on this side 
and now on that of the cabin, sniffing 
futilely at the fresh and trackless snow 
and pointing the wind for minutes at a 
time. In the afternoon, with a forlorn 
slouch to his body, he went deeper into 
the forest to hunt for a rabbit. When he 
had killed and eaten his supper, he re- 
turned and slept again beside the door. 

A third day and a third night Brim- 
stone remained, and the third night he 
heard the wolves howling under a clear 
and star-filled sky, and from him there 
came his first cry, a yearning, grief-filled 
cry that rose wailingly out of the clear- 
ing—the entreaty for his master, for 
Nanette and the baby. It was not an 
answer to the wolves. In its note there 
was a trembling fear, the voicing of a 
thing that had grown into hopelessness. 

And now there settled upon Brimstone 
a loneliness greater than any loneliness 





| he had ever known. 


Something seemed 
to whisper to his canine brain that all he 
had seei: ana yelt had been but a dream, 
and th-c he was face to face with his old 
world again, its dangers, its vast and soul- 
breaking emptiness, its friendlessness, its 
ceaseless strife for existence. His in- 
stincts, dulled by the worship of what the 
cabin had held, became keenly alive. He 
sensed again the sharp thrill of danger 
which comes of aloneness, and his old 
caution fell upon him, so that the fourth 
day he slunk around the edge of the 
clearing like a wolf. 


FoR a month after that night Brim- 
stone remained near the cabin. At 
least once each day, and sometimes at 
night, he would return to the clearing. 
And more and more frequently he was 
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thinking of Neewa. Early in March Came 
the Ttki-Swao—the big thaw. For a week 
the sun shone without a cloud in the sky 
The air was warm. The snow turned 
soft underfoot, and on the sunny sides 
of slopes and ridges it melted away inty 





trickling streams or rolled down jy 1 
“slides” that were miniature avalanche jae 224 
The world was vibrant with a new thr) #22 | 
It pulsed with the growing heartbeat of quit 
spring, and in Brimstone’s soul ther ge DOW 
roused itself slowly a new hope, a ney Mae 4d 
impression, a new inspiration that was ge ™0r 
the thrilling urge of a wonderful instine: If 
Neewa would be waking now! dupl 
It came to Brimstone at last like , je later 
voice which he could understand. The Me ZeP0 
trickling music of the growing stream: ge close 
sang it to him; he heard it in the warm ge read 
winds that were no longer filled with the gag that 
blast of winter; he caught it in thé nop gee SCCOl 
odors that were rising out of the earth: ~l 
he smelled it in the dank. sweet per. inte 
fume of the black woods-soil. The thing i 
thrilled him, called him. And he knew! fm &% 
Neewa would be waking now! co 
Brimstone responded to the call. Early 


woe 
in the morning of the fifth day he came Y 


from a deep forest into a plain, and offic 
across that plain he saw the ridge wher him: 
Neewa had found his winter den. Fora look 
long time he gazed over the level spate _ 
before he went on. oor 

In his brain the pictures of Neem Ner 
were becoming clearer and clearer. After ape 
all, it seemed only yesterday or the day 6 OT 
before that he had gone away from thi Hie. its 








ridge. Then it was smothered in snoy, 
and a gray, terrible gloom had settled 
upon the earth. Now there was but littl 
snow, and the sun was shining, and th 


oom. 
miss t 
should: 








4 ent a 
sky was blue again. He went on, am But 
snified along the foot of the ridge. eM... 4 


had not forgotten the way. And he wa 
not excited, because time had ceased t0 
have definite details for him. Yesterday 
he had come down from that ridge, am 


pthics 

nonest- 
his fell 
pr to M 























to-day. he was going back. He well Shou 
straight to the mouth of Neewa’s da a dut 
which was uncovered now, and thrust i ale dee 
his head and shoulders and sniffed. Ab facOue 
but that lazy rascal of a bear was# ight to 
sleepy-head! He was still sleeping. Ht man't ¢ 
could smell him. Listening hard he coul age 
hear him. d e a 

Brimstone climbed over the low dill ean: hh 
of snow that had packed itself in the neth ighting 


of the cavern and entered confidently inl Shouk: 


the darkness. He heard a soft, skeeya was D 
grunt and a great sigh. He alma. 
stumbled over Neewa, who had change that wo 


his bed. Again Neewa grunted, and Brit 
stone whined. He ran his muzzle m@ 
Neewa’s fresh, new coat of spring 


Bedders 
anner, 
bteve wo 





and smelled his way to Neewa’s @ espect | 
After all, it was only yesterday! Andi. sah: 
remembered everything now! So he @% 17. B 
Neewa’s ear a sudden sharp nip with® bnger th 






teeth, and then he barked in that 
throaty way that Neewa had alwii 
understood. 

“Wake up, Neewa,” it all said. “Wa 
up! The snow is gone, and it’s fine™ 
to-day. Wake up!” 

And Neewa, stretching himself, gave4 
great yawn. 


The final story in Mr. Curwood’s re 
ord of the adventures of “The No 
mads of the North” will appear ™ 

February issue of The Red Book Mag: 


azine. 
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(Continued from page 56) | 















Ay’ into ay grew stubborn and rebellious 
wa a se sed —the first case of the kind 
anches. in twenty months. One or two others 
bes quit voluntarily, saying they couldn’t see 
oi how staying would get them anywhere. 
= And as a result, Steve moved up one 
= h! 
“a mi ibe had any further doubts of his 
— duplicity, they were dispelled a few days 
lik later when he handed her a bunch of 
“a reports. Among them was a page of 
bs. closely written manuscript into which she 
this read quite a distance before she realized 
ith the that it was a personal letter. It was the 
he new ae second, page, and said: aye 
earth: As to the place, yes. I think it’s an 
: interesting one and the chances for ad- 
t vancement are mighty good. I tell you, 
e thing George, I’m sticking right on to the 
new! job, too. I don’t talk much about it, 
but all the time I’m quietly sawing my 
Early wood. : : 
e came Yesterday I spent five minutes in the 
in, and office of the Grand Mogul—old Elisha 
. where himself. It’s a darned _comfortable- 
; looking office, George. I liked the fur- 
Fa nishings. His chair looked like a very | 
| space easy one to sit in. Not yet, of course, 





ME es 






Neewa Nerissa read no further. She laughed | 

After o herself over the naive cocksureness of | 
hee it. Then she turned around and looked 
ym 





for its author. He had gone from the 
room. In the end she knew he would 
miss that paper, and she preferred he 
shouldn’t know she had read it. She rose, 
went across and laid it on his desk. 

But when she thought it over, she 
was angry. This wasn’t the sort of 
pthics that appealed to her. It wasn’t 
honest—and it wasn’t fairness either to 
his fellow-employees or to the company 
pr to Mr. Bedders. 

Should she tell Mr. Bedders? It was 
her duty, she knew, but could she be a 
ale-bearer? No—that was no réle for a 
MacQueen to play! And yet, it wasn’t 
ight to let the thing go on, either. It 
asn't as if Mr. Stephen Barden couldn’t 
have gotten ahead without such methods. 
€ was entirely too clever for the rest of 
hem; he could have beaten them without 
ghting underhandedly. 

Should she tell him so herself? No— 
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On the Hike or 
Drill Ground 


Luden’s allay thirst—quickly 
relieve huskiness. Sweeten 
the breath, clear the voice, 
remove throat tickle, A handy 
throat comfort for 
soldier or sailor. 


Look for familiar Luden 
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Was no business of hers to offer unso- 
cited advice. If she told Mr. Bedders, 
vhat would happen? She felt sure Mr. 
Bedders would warn Steve in a kindly 
hanner, that it wouldn’t do, and that 
teve would give Mr. Bedders’ dictum the 
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as © espect he wouldn’t give anyone’s else. 
be Mp: would tell him, then! 


. Bedders, be it recalled, was no 
bnger the crotchety man of troubles. He 
yas, on the contrary, a singularly good- 
tured, noninterfering boss—above all 
ungs, a fair-minded one. Nerissa hadn’t 
ne faintest notion he would more than 
eprimand Steve, 

But after all, she put it off from day 
D day, and the days ran on into weeks. 
oe, one morning, she went into the 
a and found Mr. Bedders in conversa- 
h with a spruce and alert-looking young 
an to whom he was saying: 
ea thing's wrong. I feel sure 
rs are running slack. I 
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Menthol Cough Drops 
Give Quick Relief 
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RING OFFER 










FREE bieseree 


ze 
Pay postmaster $1.25 C. O. D. charges 
cover postage, xi advertising 
handling, ete. If you can tell it from a real 
diamond’ return and money refunded. 
Only 10,000 £°S away. Send no money. 
Anwer quick. Send size of finger. 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 30 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 
r 
One 


Shaves ‘sz: 


Yes, and more. That’s the ] 
record of any men who shave r 
themselves. Old blades made sharper 

han new— in 10 seconds. For all . 
Safety Razors. Quick, velvety I 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


to 
























Rotastrop |||! 





Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives “‘heel and toe action,” 

just like a barber strops a razor. 
jan 20 Days’ Free Trial — write 
for booklet. State make ofrazor, 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 295, DAYTON, 0. 
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Knowledge 
Knowle: 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 











A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely! on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. This 
_ knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 







by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

a Father Should Impart to His Son. 


e 
Medical Racwledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 


a r Should Have. 


a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 


for “‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
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Yu 
Then, if you decide to buy, you may pay 
you do not want the instrument, send it back. 


East 4th St,, Cincinnati, Ohio—South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11. 








Your Choice—Sent on Free Trial 


may have your choice of over 2000 musical instruments for one week's trial in your own home. 
the rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. If 
trial does not cost you a penny. 


Jam interested in.... 











200 Years of } WriteTodayforOur = ,<—=-———— 
tatucntiching WURUIZER "ZRintor 7 
on aes Wurlitzer Co, 

The name “Wurli:zer” stamped on musical instruments hes stood for the highest Dept. 

quality for nearlytwo centuries. We are the manufacturers or importers o every E. 4th St., Cincmnnati, O. 
known musica} instrument, every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufac- WabashAv icago, Ii, 
turers price. We have supplied the U. S. Gov t with trumpets for 55 years, cA igtntlemen:— Please send me your 
Send the Cou on Just put your name and addresson 9=/ Also tell about your special oles 

ip the coupon now and get our big, / “tect the mana am 
new catalog absolutely free. Please state what instrument you are in- Pe TE a EO ae y 
terested in aud we ll send you the big 176-page book free and prepaid. A 
The Rudolph WurlitzerCo, _ Dept. 1161 Addr 





























can write 
successful 


Yes—you can! There is nothing 
dark or difficult about it. Once you 
understand the story-structure around which ALL 
successful photoplays are built—you will see how 
easy it is to create photoplays that win. 

If you think special talent or genuis is required 
— if you have been led to believe that photoplay 
writing is a complex, mysterious art quite beyond 
your reach — listen to this from Miss Frances 
Marion, $50,000-a-year scenario writer for Mary 
Pickford : 
















“There is always a 
market for clever new 
stories; and there is no 
reason why clear- 
brained menand women 
cannot write and sel! 
photoplays, if they put 
into practice the advice 
contained in the Palmer 
Pian.” 



























































Frances Marion 


And what, you ask, is the Palmer Plan? Isita 
mere book or a “school” or a tedious correspond- 
ence course? It is NOT! It is exactly what it 
. professes to be: a concise, clean-cut plan of 
photoplay writing prepared by Frederick Palmer 
—arecognized master of photoplay construction 
—the man who in 9 months wrote 52 scenarios 
for “‘ Universal." 

The Palmer Plan is the only plan of photoplay 
technique that shows you by direct exagple how 
to write your stories in the action-language of the 
screen. It is the frst plan of its kind to be 
indorsed by the foremost producers, stars, direct- 
ors and scenario editors in America. 

How often have you felt that you could write 
better “movies” than some you have seen on the 
} screen? The 


Palmer Plan of 
Photoplay Writing 
will show you how tu turn these ideas into money 


——where to find plot material and how to recog- 
nize it— what to use and what to avoid — what 





producers want and do not want—how to prepare, 
submit and se// four manuscriptsto best advantage. 

If you want to know about the famine in photo- 
plays—the fabulous prices producers are willing 
to pay for the right material—and how eager they 
are for Palmer-trained writers—the least you can 
do is to send teday for our new illustrated booklet, 

The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.”’ 


Send for your copy at once 
Mail the 












— it's free! Learn how 
you, too, can achieve 
success in this 


. highly paid, un- 
crowded field! 





















U ULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 

= dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
’ derful teaching mit 

pagite in saan tas ity, we givea ao cperk Volt 4 arg 

Ukolele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Sunes ee absolutely free. 


Very small charge for only e 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no ob! 





had to fire a man sometime back. I hated 
that like the dickens. And several others 
have quit—” 

He broke off and waved Nerissa to a 
chair. 

“Just a minute, Miss MacQueen! Well, 
Jim, that’s all just now. If things don’t 
get to going better, I'll telegraph the man 
that started me on this. Good-by!” 


|g. pproqaecs had heard enough. When 
the young man had closed the door, 
she said hesitatingly: “Mr. Bedders—I 
think I can tell you what is wrong.”’ 

“What is wrong with what?” asked Mr. 
Bedders. 

“With your system.” 

“With my system!” repeated Mr. Bed- 


ders. “Hello! I didn’t mean you to hear 
that, Miss MacQueen.” 
“T didn’t hear anything—but I’ve 


known for a long time,” said Nerissa. 

“Oh, you have!” said Elisha. “And 
the rest of them—do they know it too?” 

“T don’t believe they do.” 

“So you know how to keep a secret?” 

“IT do, Mr. Bedders.” 

“Good—good! Now then, Miss -Mac- 
Queen,”’ demanded Elisha, “what do you 
think is wrong?” 

“Mr. Stephen Barden,” said Nerissa. 

Elisha Bedders shook his head. “I’ve 
had my eye on him. You'll have to guess 
again, Miss MacQueen. That boy is a 
real worker.” 

“T know it,” said Nerissa. “But did 
you ever hear him talk?” 

“Talk? What’s talk got to do with it 
—as long as he gets his work done?” 

“His kind of talk has a lot to do with 
it,” said Nerissa. “I don’t want to do 
him any harm, but it’s so useless, what 
he’s doing. I think if you would just give 
him a hint—” And she told Elisha what 
she knew. 

He seemed considerably perturbed, but 
not exactly convinced. “I wonder,” he 
said. “I wonder! Well, thank you, Miss 
MacQueen. I'll watch him and see what 
I think.” He was so mild about it that 
Nerissa had no misgivings. 

One evening two weeks later, in the 
deserted hall, she encountered Mr. Ste- 
phen Barden. In his hand there was a 
little sheaf of bills. He held them up and 
grinned ironically. . 

“You see ’em,” he said. “Then you 
say: ‘And what are they, Mr. Barden?’ 
And I say: ‘Wages, Miss MacQueen. My 
two weeks’ wages—in advance.’ And then, 
to dissipate any further doubts you may 
have about the matter, I add one bitter 
little word, the saddest tongue can tell!” 

“Oh!” said Nerissa faintly. “What 
word?” 

“Canned!” said Steve. 

“No!” cried Nerissa, terror-stricken. 

“Ves!” said Steve, grinning. “And you 
know, it sticks in my gorge. It’s not the 
job, so much. I don’t need the money. 
My family’s well off. I’ve got money my- 
self. But the joke of it is, I thought I 
was doing darned good work,—excuse the 
Sanskrit, Miss MacQueen —I thought I 
was getting away with it!. They gave me 
every reason to think it. They promoted 
me twice! And then, absolutely without 
giving me a solitary reason, old Elisha up 
and fired me!” 

“Oh,” said Nerissa, “I’m so sorry! I 





igation. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 414 CHICAGO, ILL. 


never dreamed he’d fire you!” 
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“You never dreamed? What do You 
mean?” 

“T—I told him!” 

“What!” 

“Yes. I thought he’d only speak 4 


you about it. And it wasn’t right. Vy 
know it. You ought to get ahead withoy 
hurting other people!” 

“Oh!” he said. “I see!” Then} 
added, not unkindly: “What do you kno 
about it?” 

“I know it’s selfish. It isn’t right.” 

He looked at her admiringly. “Yq 
little vixen, so it was you that spilles 
my beans!” 

With tears in her eyes, she noddeg, 

Suddenly: he began to laugh. “Sop 
little head: you’ve got on your shoulder 
Miss MacQueen,” he said finally.; 
joke’s on me, all right. I might hip 
known all that time you were sitting ow 
there in your corner saying nothing, thy 
you were using your gray-matter.” 

“T’m—so—sorry !” 

“Please don’t bother to be! I'm 
last person on earth to need sympathy’ 
I’m_ temperamentally cheerful!” 
laughed again, stuffed his bills in hj 
pocket and went out. 

The only shred of comfort Nerissa ha 
that night was in remembering that ¥ 
didn’t need the money! 


UT the next morning when she wel 

into the office, full of bitters 
against herself, Mr. Bedders and the he 
rid world in general, Steve was back ing 
old place! 

And he was saying, with a grin, ‘ 
little more pep, boys! Let’s just teariti 
these reports and get them out i 
hurry.” 

They all laughed at him. And Binki 
said: “You’re a peach to be saying a 
thing like that! After all the talk yor 
been giving us!” 

* “Ves, but I was only joking you,} 
know.” 

“Yeah!” drawled Binkins derisive 
“And what about that Portugee?” 

“Well, that was a fact, but what g 
did it do him? He hadn’t ever learned 
appraise things at their true values. ! 
in the end he drank himself to deatha 
his wife ran away with another fellow’ 

. There was a chorus of “Oh’s" 


Weeks sarcastically. 

“Him? Well, I'll tell you: Fist, 
clerk cleaned him out of thirty thow 
and beat it for Canada. Then th 
fellows found a man they liked bel 
and they gave the graft to him. Ania 
fellow never had learned any useful 
and he died, finally, in the poorhous 

There was an instantaneous burst dl 
rision. 

“Tt’s a fact.” 
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“Seems to me you learned it mi 
lately,” said Binkins, grinning. 

Steve Barden looked over at Ne 
and in his eyes Nerissa saw 2 0a 
friendly acknowledgment that bat 
her guilt instantaneously. 

“Yesterday!” he said. “Honesh 
lows, I’m rather ashamed of the # 
talk I’ve been spilling around here 
into the habit of talking that way 
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with this easy graft stuff for very long. 
It isn’t being done this season.” E 
“Listen to him preach, will you? 
eeks. 
— be in his voice Nerissa detected a 
note of belief. 

Steve shot her one more quick glance. 
Then he turned to Weeks: “See here! If 
you don’t believe me, try it out! Just for 
a change, you try treating your job like 
an easy graft, and I'll try working at 
mine, and we'll see which of us gets the 

raise. 

ire?” cried Weeks. “Not hardly! It 
aint being done this season! I’m sticking 
on the job! And confidentially, I got a 
note on my desk this:morning that said: 
‘Speed up or speed—out.’. It was signed 
with a B.-I think the old man heard some 
of your line of talk, probably!” 

“We-all got em. And we all have a 
notion that maybe you got one like it 
too,” said Binkins, grinning. “You must 
have heard some good gospel to get that 
sudden change of heart!” 

“All right!” said Steve. “The joke’s 
on me. Now let’s get to work!” 


HEN Nerissa turned the corner into 
State Street that evening, Barden 
suddenly appeared beside her. 

“Rather a shock to you to see me 
back?” 

“Yes—I was so glad! 
had been troubling me. 
do it?” 

“Well, when I knew for sure what the 
trouble was, I went back to Mr. Bedders 
and made a clean breast of it, and asked 
him to give me another chance to repair 
the damage I’d done. You see, you can 
put me down—but you can’t keep me 
there. And this morning I switched over 
just so as to give them a chance to guy 
me and get in a good humor. And say— 
did you notice how they got on the job 
all of a sudden?” 

“Yes,” said Nerissa innocently, “but I 
expect that was because they all got notes 
from Mr. Bedders.” 

Then she saw that he was grinning at 


My conscience 
I—how did you 


her. “Oh, do you?” he said ironically. 
“My name begins with B, too, Miss Mac- 
Queen.” 

“Oh!” said Nerissa weakly. And then 
she began to laugh. At the corner she 
stopped. “This is where I’m boarding,” 
she said. “Good evening. And I’m sorry 
for what I did—and glad you’re back.” 

He looked at her, and his smile was 
ever so nice, but not as nice as his earnest- 
ness when it faded out. 

“Wait just a minute, will you?” he said. 
“T—want to thank you, Miss MacQueen. 
I’m ashamed of myself. I was up to a 
rather shabby trick. At first it was merely 
joking—the way we all did about our 
studying at college. And then, when I 
saw the way everyone fell for it—and 
never noticed that I was really working 
hard myself—it amused me like the 
dickens. I didn’t give half a thought to 
the harm it was doing. I expect you wont 
believe me when I say it wasn’t meant 
maliciously, from the beginning to the 
end—but it’s true.” 

“T believe you,” said Nerissa. 

He seemed suddenly embarrassed. “Do 
you—ever go to the theater, Miss Mac- 
Queen?” he blurted out abruptly. 

“Sometimes,” said Nerissa, smiling. 

“Because, if you do,” he pursued, “I'd 
like awfully well to come around some 
evening and take you.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Nerissa. 

“Friday evening?” 

he nodded. 

“‘Well—I wont keep you,” he. said, and 
put out his hand. 

Nerissa, her heart singing within her, 
put hers in it. 

“T should think we might be pretty 
good friends, shouldn’t you?” he asked 
earnestly. 

She did, and her face told him so, she 
knew; so she wasted no words. Then 
with a sudden warm pressure of the hand, 
he turned, raised his hat and was gone. 
Gone physically, perhaps, but not really, 
for Nerissa carried him in with her to her 
dinner, and she felt that thereafter he 
would always be with her. 








AN ANSWER IN GRAND LARCENY 


(Continued from page 76) 





he stated to the papers that the mistake 
was ‘less regrettable’ because poor old 
Dad was ‘no benefit either to himself or 
to society.’ The principal reason Blackie 
and I attempted this robbery is because 
Jim Clancy owns the Humboldt.” 
“That’s Clancy, with photographic ac- 
curacy,” assented Garber. ‘Well, Mary, 
Jessen’s predicament is a hard proposi- 
tion. Shall we abandon it as hopeless 
how and content ourselves with doing 


‘something when he goes to trial?” 


No, no,” she said. “Wait, Judge, 
Please. I’m trying to decide something.” 
Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed. 
It’s all right now, Judge,” she said 
“T’'ve decided. If you will 
Blackie gets 
soney, you can call up Jim Clancy and 

you know where his gold bars 
and that you will return them to him 
“i minutes after Mr. Jessen is free and 
2 Possession of a written document from 
i : Northwestern Steamship Company 
S his innocence and guaran- 


tees his position on its steamers. It’s 
hard to give up the day of righteous 
reckoning for which you’ve waited and 
prayed year after year; but’”—with a wry 
smile—‘‘it’s worth even that price to feel 
as content as I do since I decided to 
forgo revenge for a clear conscience.” 

A faint glow of gratification flushed the 
old lawyer’s cheeks. 

“Child, have you thought what Blackie 
will say to this?” he suggested gently. 
“Do you realize that you are planning to 
give away sixty thousand dollars that, 
according to his code, rightfully belongs 
to him?” 

“Neither Blackie nor I care about the 
money. The two things that worried me 
most were the debt I owe Clancy and 
can’t pay now, and the fact that all of 
the sixty thousand dollars doesn’t belong 
to us. We owe fourteen thousand, five 
hundred to those- who helped get the 
gold safely ashore. But we have enough 
banked to. pay that off. I’ve just figured. 
it up. We'll have just twenty dollars left’ 





Why Peace Will 
Affect You 


How one man is fitting him- 
self for the readjustment 
period that follows the War. 


“I know there is going to be keener 
competition for the real good jobs from 
now on. I know that the good salaries 
are going to be paid to the men who 
have had the foresight to train them- 
selves for the responsible positions. 
**I know too, from my observation of 
successful business men, that law 
training is the most valuable asset 
a business man can have today in the 
period of readjustment, in the race 
for commercial supremacy.’’ 


Law training gives a man a broader 
viewpoint of business and opens the 
way to greater success. This is be- 
cause the foundation of all business 
is law. The question that always 
comes up in every business transac- 
tion is first, is it legal? The law comes 
first in business, the rest follows. In 
every business transaction law is the 
governing fundamental. 


The successful men have built their 
careers on a legal foundation—men like 
Gary of the Steel Corporation, Babst of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, Tom- 
linson of the National Biscuit Company, and 
hundreds of others who are captains in busi- 
ness. A few hours of your spare time each 
week spent in the enjoyable occupation of 
following the Modern American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone Institute will 
give you an asset for the future that will 
prové of immeasurable value. 


The Blackstone Institute is the foremost 
non-resident institution for law training in 
America. Its Modern American Law Course 
and Service is prepared in a highly interest- 
ing, readable manner minus the technical 
hard-to-understand method usually con- 
nected with a law course. 


Behind the Course are such men as ex- 
President Taft ; George P. Sutherland, former 
President of the American Bar Association; 
Joseph E. Davies, formerly Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission; Deans and 
Professors of resident law schools and prom- 
inent successful law-trained business men. 


Free Book—‘“‘The Law-Trained Man’’ 


Send for our free book ‘The Law-Trained Man.”” Have 
us mail to you at once our 118-page free book ‘The Law- 
Trained Man.” Writing for it obligates youin noway. Find 
out for yourself how much law training would belp you to 
advance yourself financially, dominantly, successfully. Use 
the coupon below. Mail it to us now. BLACKSTONE 
INSTITUTE, Dept. 71, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 





Send “The Law-Trained Man,"’ 118-page book—FREE 


Cun ; For Business ] Adm. to Bar[ J 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 71, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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when we're done. That’s why Iq 
you you would have to wait for » 
fee.” 
The old Judge wiped his glasses. 
“Will Blackie approve this, May 
“Of course. Blackie always de 
right, no matter what the cost,” shes 
swered, utterly unconscious of the » 
veté of the verdict she so confides 
pronounced upon a man with a nati ¢ 
wide reputation as a criminal. “He w putlit 
never forgive me if I let a boy who yameesqu 
proved himself ‘right’ ruin himself @agpPTa¥ 
my sake. Call up Clancy, Judge gmpe fe 
want to feel sure that Jessen will beam! dr 
home before night.” pimse 
Garber reached for his phone wihimePt4W 
hand that was tremulously eager. $ it 
“By the way,” he said, “you haygumecteat 
told me yet where these trouble-migame he 
bars of gold are to be found.” ight ¢ 
Mary opened her purse and tossjjgmecatur 


30 fascinating, fun-filled \ , ya bit of metal across the table. o> 
. , f f “YO 











ames — countless “There’s the key of the safe-dpgm 
se A of innocent box Blackie rented months ago for i, 
e ° ” . its “Te, & “Vo 
amusement for your entire family . gold,” she said, smiling. “It’s in} : 
— ked int hi emg Clancy’s own vaults. he da 
oy sy ee eee . : f “Ho!” chuckled the old man del It 


deck of . edly. “That’s a joke on the old “He 


PLAYING * ~ flint that will be told on him to the! De 
a | | day he breathes even though he outg Wh 
CARDS ee \\ Y Methuselah. I wouldn’t aaa the a 

a \ / i i “Gor 


the cheapest high-grade cards made. They are clearly of his face when I show him the oie 
printed, with large, easily read indexes. They have such a A\ gold - stored in his own deposit-vault h 
splendid, durable finish that the most awkward player \ all his millions. " og a 
can shuffle and deal without error. They are the best sat “What’s your fee, Judge?” asked Magy? d ha 
cards for home use. best rising. ye ha 
The new edition of the “Official Rules of Card Games” tells [ig “Fee!” shouted Judge Garber y I'm 
you how to play these 300 games; gives the latest rules for (@ eee fully. “Get out of my office, yu t I'm 
every one of them. It describes easy games, difficult games, yak woman, before I call my stenographer Potte 
games for any number of players. It will increase your pleasure have you thrown out. When I takeamver V¢ 
in your patriotic evenings at home. 250 pages. Sent postpaid for ' ae at aMieemees"s wack Geen hat he 
J ] . Re: Ms ” ? é 
only 20 cents in stamps. Send for your copy today. Address “a = change my name to Clancy. The 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY x x Suddenly he stooped and kissed ims face 


(Also makers of Congress Playing Cards, Art Backs, Gold Edges. For Social Play, Gifts and Prizes) 1] gently on the forehead. “Beca 








De,. D- Cincinnati, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada “Permit an old man that privilege, ad to d 
dear,” he said with the graceful defeamayF caug! 


of the old-school gentleman. “I’m artled 
d it se 


ored in calling you and that mad ‘ 
aor LEARN PIANO a calling you and that mad sig i 
This Interesting Free Book | 8Tace€ Musband Of yours . ty bi 
shows how you can become a skilled friends 99 ly 00 
player of piano or organ at quarter . re] 
usual cost. It shows way one "lesson e alr | 
on tage Dr. soe "s , Watten buld no 
Method includes all of the many impor- ELL me I did right, de ar. Tel 
tant modern improvements in teach- d to d 





























the — advantages of euneccee atady, ‘or i ta — I did what you ede have 0 “Hilde 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists. Successful Ma entreated the fol lowing afte > 
ree gy tent ty Scientific yet eagy'te understand. Fully illus- ry uw “y { 
trated. All music free. Diploma granted. te today for free book. S k ] ki in Oo Boston Blac ou 
in pokane, looking t 
Quinn Conservatory, “Studio BA, Social cies Bldg., Boston, Mass. cht to 
face from a stool beside his chair, # last 
Do You Like to Draw? finished relating how old Jim Ca og - 
Cartoonists are Paid Well wandering bars of gold had found! my 7 
e 





R\’ We will not give you any grand prize if way back to his covetous fingers. 5 
. you answer this ad. Nor will we Cs What 
Coughs and colds are the Right! a — = did ie “ong 
same today as when grand- P toonist, so you can : girl never did anything that was “He wa 
ma was a girl. And Piso’s 2 ; i i cartoons She couldn’t,” declared Blackie, c ve 
is still the same favorite © pnb paseeges the words Mary had spoken of hag dic 
that it was more than 50 L Bids. Cleveland, 0. Judge Garber. “Always remember,! mt c 
years ago. Gives prompt | = that an honest crook can afford ayy athe 
relief; eases tickling; | Baa €@ | but crooked honesty.” bu can’t 
ee Das Se ae EB - : The smile of happiness in Marys . Tha 
inflamed throats. {he : : ntry—} 
: coat " f vai | | just then was worth more t0 : 
Ask your druggist for Piso’s t ; as ‘ 4 Blackie than all the gold the A ‘Your f 
Contains No Opiate ( / _g pgeedlonery Yes, % 
Safe for Young end Old Blackie gravely flicked the glow es @ 
- ’ of his cigarette. ving tq 
“How much money have we if th sf 
dear?” he asked. “We must gm “ chilal 
eons Joet wend } | others their bit on the day I Whe 
sal We etacna bet i | We can’t give away their money.” n't 
Gepesit ort , “Enough,” said pow ; a nd I 
yr have only twenty dollars left 
aye Coughs 4 OIE , t lay Ssid . “Twenty dollars and a crystal-ci 
od ‘ : cee | Science,” corrected Blackie jubs 
“Why, Mary, dear, we’re rich” 
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THE HIGHFLYERS 


(Continued from 


page 66) 
Sses, $$ $$ ———__$___—___—___— ~ —_ ——___— ——— 
> Man} He felt her pressing against him, sensed daughter of a traitor. Could you have “He’ll have that ‘plane hidden on the 
ayes » shuddering of her body as she led him borne that? lake shore. He'll fly across and take on 
? nto the library. “There,” she whispered. “No,” he said. “No.” his explosives.” 
ie ‘On the floor... . - There!” “He knew I had discovered what he “You have an airplane too,” she said 
a Potter saw something there, blackly was. He locked me in. I’ve been watched simply. 






putlined, something that sprawled gro- 











“He ree : oat 

ly, offensively, something tha 
Be Sao motionless and horrible. Again 
—_ be felt the rising of his hair and the chill 
se bf dread, and hesitated. Then he forced 


himself to step forward, to bend over that 
prawling black thing, to light a match. 


~s it famed, Hildegarde uttered a faint 
no } " ream, ; 
ble-mik The tiny flame threw a fitful, distorting 


ight on the man that lay there—made his 
features grotesque, appalling. The eyes 
eemed to be fastened upon Potter’s eyes. 
“Your father!” he exciaimed. 


d tossed 





— “My father,” she repeated. ; 
’s in. “You were alone with ¢/at—alone in 
he dark?” ; 

an dei “It was awful,” she whispered. 

. old wan He is dead.” 

to thelgm | Dead. ae ; 

he ow “Who—who killed him?” Somehow he 

; the agmpreaded to ask that question. 

the mise “God,” she said simply. é 

‘t-vault MME - He stood up, grasped her shoulders with 
m hands. “Pull yourself together,” he 

sked Magmmeid harshly. “Don’t go to pieces. What 
happened? What does this mean?” 

ber “Tm not going to pieces. I’m calm— 

fice. 9 t I'm frightened.” 

sraphet Potter switched on the lights and bent 


er von Essen, examining him to find 
hat had struck him down. 

“There is no wound,” he said, lifting 
face. “How did he die?” 

“Because,” she said quietly, “one of us 
d to die. God chose him.” He fancied 
caught a note of joy in her voice; it 
artled him, repelled him, so unnatural 
d it seem. “Such a father!” she went 
p with unnatural calm. “His blood was 
y blood—but I hated him. His touch, 
e air he breathed, was defilement. I 
uld not have borne it another day. He 
d to die.” 

“Hildegarde!” 

“You think I’m heartless. You think I 
ght to cry. Oh, I could sing! I’m free 
last. Free of him, free of his defile- 


[ takea 
e this, 


kissed 


rivilege, 
11 defere 
“ Tn 
mad # 
very 








r. Tel 
have a 
g after 
on Blad 
hair, % 














m 
found ent. If I could only get his blood out 
gers. my veins!” 

right. “What are you saying? What has been 
vasn't MS OD here? Tell me.” 


He was a spy and a traitor and a mur- 









kie, 
| of bere. see I discovered it. I knew it 
mber, Mmm" I couldn’t denounce him. He was 


father, don’t you see? My father! 
lu can’t betray your father to the po- 
» I hated him for it, and I loved my 
intry—but I couldn’t denounce him.” 
° og hapa a spy? A German agent?” 


ord al 
Marys 


- to 


e Hi 








This explained much. He fell silent, 
ving to comprehend something of the 
ures she had endured. striving to pic- 


glowilt 











we * 

ist ge the life she must have led. “You 
y 1s br child! he said softly. 

ney.” i you came with questions—I 
But unt answer. You called me a traitor 
< ad I dared not tell you. He was my 
tal-clell r, an id I couldn’t have lived to 
, jul point to me and call me the 


ich. 


day and night. I’ve been a prisoner.” 

“Cantor?” 

“Was a guard. I couldn’t explain that. 
He wanted me to marry him—to go with 
him without marriage; and Father tried 
to force me. He was trying to force me 
to-day—and he died.” Suddenly she 
clutched his arm. “Oh,” she cried, “be 
quick. Do something. They were warned. 
I did it. I called Cantor Max von Arn- 
heim. I had to do something to prctect 
myself.” 

“What did he say? Was it true?” 

“Tt was true. It changed him. He for- 
got me. He told Father he must strike at 
once—to-night..... It’s going to be to- 
night. Somehow, by some means, he’s go- 
ing to do some awful thing. He rushed 
out. Then Philip’s wife came with a note, 
and when Father read it, he—died. It 
killed him.” 


“To-night! Cantor is going to do some- 
thing to-night! What? What else do 
you know?” 


“Let me think. It was all so terrible. 
He has an airplane. He is going to blow 
up factories and channels. In an hour! 
He said he could do it all in an hour.” 

“Where is Cantor? Where did he go?” 

“In his car. I don’t know where he 
went; it was that way,”—she pointed,— 
“away from the city. He said it would 
be easy, that there was no way to stop 
him.” 

“That way? 

“Ves,” 

Potter stood motionless, thinking as he 
had never thought before, sometimes 
thinking aloud. 

“He has Matthews’ ’plane,” he said. 
“He’ll use that—to drop explosives. He’s 
been gone hours. He can’t be caught and 
stopped. Once he reaches that ’plane, 
there’s no way to stop him. Even if the 
city was warned, he could do as he wished. 
There’s no way to stop him.” 

“But you must stop him. If this thing 
is done, it will be my fault—mine! Be- 
cause I didn’t tell! But now I’ve told. 
Oh, Potter, you must do something. I’m 
not a traitor; I love my country. Don’t 
let me be blamed for this. There’s a way 
to prevent it, some way. You must find 
ae 

“If we knew where the ‘plane was, or 
the explosive stored---” He stopped sud- 
denly, and a surge of joy welled up to his 
eyes. “I know,” he said. “I know where 
he must start. That island, Hildegarde, 
where we fell—that’s what the island was 
for. They made explosive, stored explo- 
sive. There is where he will start.” 

“What time is it?” 

“He looked at his watch. 
he said. 

“He wont start for hours—until mid- 
night. He’ll be safest then. Can’t you 
get there in time?” 

“T don’t think a motorboat could reach 
that island—the ice in the lake.” 

“He’s got to reach it. He can reach it.” 


Toward the lake:” 


“Nearly six,” 


It was a thought brightly gleaming in 
the darkness; it was a thought which fitted 
that man and girl like a garment skillfully 
made. It called to them and beckoned 
with its recklessness, the adventure of it, 
its audacity, its quality of knight-erran- 
try. To be a knightly champion of his 
country, riding a steed of the air in the 
lists of the heavens! That was indeed an 
enterprise in tune with the soul of Potter 
Waite, in tune with the not less turbu- 
lent soul of Hildegarde von Essen. 

“Thank you,” he said presently, his 
voice vibrant. “It’s worth a try. I’m 
sorry,” he said slowly, “that I didn’t know, 
didn’t understand. I must have hurt you. 
I wouldn’t have hurt you for worlds. Last 
night I called you a traitor. If saying I 
am sorry—” 

“How could you know?” 

“Tf only the rest—that other thing— 
were a lie, too.” He ground his teeth, 
turned from her suddenly. “Good-by,” 
he said. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To get my ’plane ready.” 

“And me? Are you going to leave me 
here alone—with him?” She motioned to- 
ward Hermann von Essen. “Oh, you 
mustn’t. I can’t stay. Take me with 
you.” 

“No,” he said, “you can’t stay here. 
Where can I take you? Minutes are 
precious.” 

“Anywhere—away from here. I don’t 
care. Don’t waste time with me. Let 
me go with you—to the hangar. I'll be 
all right there.” 

“Get your wraps.” 


HE ran out of the room and up the 

stairs. As she opened her wardrobe 
door, she hesitated an instant—there was 
only an instant of doubt. Then quickly, 
deftly, wasting not a second, she re- 
moved her cumbering skirts and clad her- 
self in those riding-breeches which she 
had worn that day so long ago—the day 
when she had stamped herself on Potter’s 
heart. Next she donned a fur-lined coat, 
and a driving-cap that covered ‘her ears. 
She was not calm now, but she was very 
eager. A tinge of pink appeared in her 
pallid cheeks. By a little the weight of 
horror was shifted from her heart, shifted 
by hope. 

Hildegarde descended to Potter. He 
turned low the light in the library, leav- 
ing Hermann von Essen where he lay. She 
stood in the door an instant looking down 
at the thing that had been her father, 
crew a deep, gulping breath, and cover- 
ing her face, suffered Potter to lead her 
away. 

Neither spoke as the car sped them to 
the hangar. It was dark, unoccupied. 
Potter unlocked the door and threw it 
open for Hildegarde to enter. In an in- 
stant he found the switch and turned on 
the lights. Before them brooded Potter’s 
newest airplane, wings spread as though 
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The secret of a youthful face will 
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something found shelter beneath them. 
Hildegarde spoke of that. “Like a moth- 
er-hen,’ she said, pointing, “protect- 
ing her brood. What a brood she is pro- 
tecting to-night!” 

“You must help,” 
“Throw off your coat.” 

She did so, stood revealed as she had 
stood revealed that other day, that bounti- 
ful spring day. Potter shut his eyes. 
“Why?” he said. “Why—” 

She did not answer; and he stood, eyes 
open now, staring at her. His lips were 
white, straight, compressed. His throat 
ached. How could that thing be true 
which she had confessed? Every line 
of her proclaimed it a lie. He groaned. 
bag lied. In her, Nature had created 
a lie. 

He tore away his eyes, began to work 
with feverish energy, ordering Hildegarde 
here, ordering her there; and she obeyed 
quietly, intelligently. Potter tested struts 
and braces, wires and fastenings, con- 
trols and motor. He saw to it there was 
gasoline and lubricant—as far as was in 
his power, he saw to it that his steed of 
the air should be at its best, potent to 
give the most that could be demanded of 
it that night. He looked at his watch. 

“Nearly ten,” he said. 

“Is it time to start?” 

“Vea” 

“What will you do? 
find him?” 

“T’ll sit down on the road he must fol- 
low,” Potter said. “I'll blockade his 
island. He wont get past me.” 

“Tn the darkness—” 

He pointed through the window. The 
moon had arisen, silver-cold, gleaming 
with the rays of a frozen fire. 

“Potter—” 

Ves,” 

“I’m going with you.” 

“Nonsense!” he said sharply. 

“T’ve got to buy myself free,” Hilde- 
garde said intensely. ‘“Can’t you under- 
stand? I’ve done wrong. I am almost 
a traitor to my country—that I loved. 
I knew, and I was afraid to tell. I knew 
her enemies and her traitors—and I knew 
what they were attempting to do—but I 
was afraid to tell. But I did tell, when 
it was almost too late. I’m guilty, Potter. 
It will be with me always, accusing me, 
if you don’t let me go. You must see. 
There'll be danger to-night. I must be 
in danger. I must risk something, every- 
thing. I must show that I am willing to 
die for my country. Don’t you under- 
stand now? I must be willing to offer 
myself—and I must offer myself. It’s a 
ransom. Then I can come back—if I 
do come back—and go away and have 
peace.” 

She stopped, drew nearer to him by a 
step and let her eyes plead with him. 

Like was pleading with like. Her soul 
called to a soul that was its complement, 
its counterpart. It could not but under- 
stand. Normal considerations failed; 
nothing about their situation was normal. 
Potter himself was uplifted).breathing an 
ether finer, more rarefied, more exhilarat- 
ing than air. He was not a plodding man 
of the workaday world that night, but 
a questing soul of high adventure. He 
understood her; her mood was clear to 
him. Why should he refuse to her soul 
what he was demandifig for his own? 


he said sharply. 


How will you 
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Potter bent over Hildegarde and ke 


her, not with the kiss of a lover, byt 


the kiss of an ascetic. “Come,” 

She thanked him silently. 
asked. 

He nodded. 

Together they opened the wide dy 
In another moment there burst » 
them the thunderous roar of the pow 
ful motor, Ais motor, his country’s my 
that was to carry her to victory ig 
battle to free the world from hid 
blackness. 

He helped her to her seat and mow 
to his own. In another moment § 
were moving out upon their quest, 


he said 
“Now?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


“T Bey mounted swiftly into the § 
of the moon, higher, ever hi 
Beneath them lay a cold world maj 
ready for sleep. Behind them glowed 
lights of the city, of the city going a 
its affairs quite unconscious of the; 
lamity that threatened. Richly goy 
men and women occupied theater-cha 
cafés and restaurants, with their g 
cabarets, were preparing to receive! 
guests. Lights were blinking out i 
homes of workingmen and of million 
as the inmates retired, conscious o 
curity, for the night. In many 
were dancing and gayety; in other hi 
—a ing f i r family py 
ers were being said. As on anys 
night the downtown streets were § 
with moving motorcars, or black 

automobiles parked and waiting untill 
owners should issue from theater, i 
club, from innocent amusement or! 
squalid place of license and of aril 

Detroit lay spread out in great) 
rama, sleeping, spending, each inhabi 
flying high or flying low according # 
means and his desires—all defen 
against the thing that threatened; delé 
less save for that frail craft of & 
that mounted and mounted on i 
wings until it was but a speck agaiitt 
illuminated heavens! 

Steadily, swiftly it sped to tat 
place as sentinel at those high gates 
ter felt the splendor of it; it uplifted 
Soaring there above the lake, ht 
a strange sense of detachment im 
fetters of the flesh. He felt not# 
man, liable to weaknesses, ills, death 
like an immortal upon a a 
Olympus. The fate of a city was 
hands, and he rejoiced to have it® 

On he flew, steadily mounting 
some appointed watchtower. He 
in his motor. It did not falter# 
true; if great events must de 
a tiny mechanism, then this me 
was worthy of the responsibililf, 
most alone he had created it andg 
to his country. It was right 
should be proud. 

He hovered and circled, his ee 
toward that distant island, ever} 
vigilant. Hildegarde sat as vigilatl 
as thrilled as he. She was almost 
How distant seemed the squ 
of her life, the tragedy of the @& 
too was an immortal, experié nc 
privileges of immortality. Her! 
high; her soul was confident. MY 
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better, a greater thing than mere happi- 


neh night was still, clear, cold. Ten 
thousand feet above the earth the cold 
was indescribable; it gnawed through 
their garments, froze the very moisture 
in their eyes; yet somehow they were glad 





iy it; y f the 
dure it; to endure was part o 

‘a en demanded of them. So they hov- 

YS TO hed. 

yin red and watc 

Be ILDEGARDE touched Potter’s arm 
and pointed. His eyes had seen it 

MOU: 4o—that --speck against the ~ luminous 

- dome of the sky. They watched it, un- 


* ertain if it-were the thing. they awaited. 
Potter shut off his motor, and the still- 
ness: left them aghast. It was unreal, un- 
anny.» They, listened.  Faintly, a shade 
his--side-of inaudibility, was wafted to 
hem a fhythmic splutter, growing 
tronger; stronger. It told its story. 
Again the roar of the motor engulfed 
hem, and Potter swerved toward the on- 
oming speck, flying high, maintaining a 
hosition thousands of -feet above his un- 
upecting prey. Presently the other air- 
plane became distinct, a black silhouette, 
he ghust of. an airplane traversing a 
yoridiess sky. On it came. But Potter 
ew he was rushing to meet it with 
wice the speed of its own approach. He 
ad not been seen. The roar of Cantor’s 
notor concealed tne fury of Potter’s ma- 
hine. Now Cantor was below them, al- 
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mily Most directly below them. The moment 
any ad arrived! 

were ‘Potter turned his nose downward, 
black yooping like a preying eagle, and as he 
 untilBolplaned, he swerved. He was flying 
eater, m.-a level with Cantor’s machine, ap- 


nt Of Mroaching it from the rear. Hildegarde 


of atlllfaw the blue shape of an automatic pistol 
h Potter’s hand, and bent forward tense, 

great eathless, for the event. 

| inhal Cantor,- unconscious that he did not 

ding Wccupy the heaven alone, sped onward 


defer 
ad; de 
of fi 
on 


ith singleness of purpose. He was un- 
ware of danger, unconscious of near- 
ying menace. Potter did not want it so. 
e could not attack a man, an uncon- 
lous man, from behind. What he 
lanted was combat, man-to-man conflict. 
en a spy bent on treacherous mission 
destruction he could not destroy with- 
bt warning. 

Swiftly his ’plane drew alongside Can- 
i's machine, passed it, and as it passed, 
biter looked at his adversary, saw the 
ide eyes of his adversary fixed upon him 
nh unbelieving astonishment. Then 
htor was left behind. 









e itt Potter mounted, turned, approached 
inting Spain. Flashes of fire spat out from Can- 
He tt S$ machine; bullets droned harmlessly 





. It was as Potter wished it. He him- 
did not fire. He was not ready yet, 
t passed Cantor, circled again and came 
tom the rear. He was capable, he 
tw, Of circling Cantor’s machine. For 
ty mile Cantor could traverse, Potter 
versed two. 
Now he drew to a position at the side 
Cantor’s ’plane again, wing-tip almost 
ne Wing-tip. He could see Can- 
S face distorted by rage and appre- 
sion, saw Cantor lift his arm, saw the 
of fire from his revolver. The bul- 
nerd through Potter’s coat behind 
" Almost simultaneously he 
Hre with his automatic, once, 
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They Save Teeth 
Now in a New Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





They End the Film 


Countless people are now cleaning their 
teeth ina new way. And modern dentists 
all over America are urging other people 
to join them. 

The old ways proved inefficient. As mil- 
lions know, they failed to prevent. tooth 
troubles. Despite the tooth brush, tartar, 
decay and pyorrhea constantly became 
more common. . 

Some years ago the reason was dis- 
covered. It lies in a film—a slimy film 
— which constantly forms on teeth. 

That film gets into crevices, hardens and 
Stays. It resists the tooth brush, and most 
tooth troubles are now known to be due to it. 


The film is what discolorsy not the teeth. 
It hardens into tartar, It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of-pyorrhea. And 
many troubles besides tooth troubles are 
traced to this germ-breeding film. 

. After years of research, a way has been 
found to combat it. Able authorities have 
proved this fact by adequate clinical tests. 

For general use the method is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we 
supply a One-Week tube to all who ask, so 
the millions may quickly know it. 


Let It Convince You 


The Pepsodent results are quickly 
apparent, After a few days’ use’ you will 
never forget them. 

The basis is pepsin, the digestant of albu- 
min; for the film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve the film, 
then to constantly prevent its accumulation. 

But pepsin must be activated. The 
ordinary agent is an acid, harmful to the 
teeth. For long that fact made pepsin 
seem impossible. 

Now modern science has discovered a 
harmless, activating method. Five govern- 
ments already have granted patents. It is 
that method which makes possible this 
efficient application, 

Four years have been spent by dentists 
in proving the value of this product. Now we 
urge all people to prove it by a home test. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. 


clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


All this means that the film which wrecks 
teeth can now be effectively combated. 
And you will never cease to do that when 
you see what it means to you. 


Cut out the Free coupon now. 





Note“ how , 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 310, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 














Return your empty. tooth paste tubes to the nearést Red Cross Station 


Papsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere ,..,, 
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Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away? 


When you see red blood escaping you know that your vitality 
is escaping with it, and you promptly stop the flow 


Millionsof peoplelive 
on, indifferent to the 
loss of vital power 
even more serious 
™] than the loss of blood 
—the LOSS of 
NERVE FORCE. 


‘Wonderful 
BookK on the 


Nerves 


%”\ Paul von Boeckmann, the 
# ynoted Nerve Culturist, has 
written a remarkable 
which explains the Laws of 
Nerve Force, and teaches 
in the —- a 
How to S 
and Care for = 
rves. Itis the re- 
sult of over 20 
years’ study of 
nervous people, 
whom heunder- 
stands from the 
ground up. 
If after read- 
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What Readers Say 


our employees copies to give to | ing this book you do not 
ciency book. agree that it has pe tonal 
jones Ig pounds sizes re reed- the greatest 
~ 2 dee sadaci LESSON you fare ever 
had, return it, and your 
money will be refunded 
at once. 
A keen and highly-organized 


My nervous he: adaches disap- 


as if b wiagic. 
Know I bad nerves OY" 
SLEEP is now middle 
thanks to thea advice in 
your ur book. It is wonderful. 
Your book did mor 
for indigestion t aes two 


nervous system is the most pre- 
cious gift of Nature, To be dull 
nerved means to be dui 

brained, incapable of feeling 
and doing the higher things in 
life. Therefore core for your 


courses in dieting 


Stopping the leak of pense 
force has cleared brai 
was "dissy al ali 


Bef I hal 

ates, ae nerves. Send for this book 
TODAY. 

Ay Nerve Specialist | cay » 

oqentiCe and profound ave 8 Price of 

edge the | nerves and ner- book is Cc 

vous: > 


1 am recom- 
meodina your book to my 
nts.’ 








(Coin or stamps.) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 71. 110 West 40th Street, New York City 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


While Motoring, Driving, Hunting and 1S Sateoing 
Outdoor Life by Wearing 


: WOOL 
er 09 Adirondack Foot Warmers 
$ $4.50 Men, women and children, 
enjoy the comfort they 
give. Heavy sheepskin, 
c eppatlial. ten inches high. Give 
shoe size and state whether 
to be worn over shoes or hose. 
Satisfaction or Money Back 



























NEW VAMPING CARD 
NO TEACHER Ly pg bd 
INGLY SIMPLE 
Persons havi: 
Education need not 
aid of our new V. 
can at once Yeu awa: A-y thousands of Songs, lads, Waltzes, 
° *e ,0q 2 Professional Musician. No k 
nn is ae. aN, Af ber. oaing ita few times, you 
pe sith the aid of the Vamping Card entirely. Price ONLY 15 cts. 
PPD. JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 334, 54 W.Lake St,Chicago 
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Mekey ia Watches, 
GHT in dark dark. Ths ¢ 


eee be & ye a 





twice, thrice. He turned in his seat as he 
passed, but .Cantor was still erect, his 
machine still under control. 

Again he repeated the maneuver. Again 
Cantor fired at. point-blank range—and 
missed. Once more Potter’s automatic 
spluttered. And Cantor lurched forward; 
his machine veered, seemed to wabble in 
the air—and Potter sped away, mount- 
ing, circling. As he returned, he saw 
Cantor’s machine careening crazily—saw 
it dip, plunge, tip perilously, with no in- 
telligence to hold it in control. Then 
suddenly it pointed its nose downward 
and plunged. bo ha Potter held his 
breath. He found himself counting: 
“One—two—three—four—five—six—” 

Not like an arrow, not like a plummet, 
but like a weighted leaf, the airplane fell. 
Potter leaned far over to watch. Hilde- 
garde, awed in the face of this happen- 
ing, peered over also, fascinated. Can- 
tor’s ‘plane seemed to merge with the 
earth—with the ice of the lake. Then 
there was a mighty burst of flame, a 
gigantic, cataclysmic sound which dwarfed 
the roar of the motor, which seemed to 
tear the very air into’ shreds and to 
threaten to rock the moon in its distant 
sky. Potter’s machine rocked and dipped 
as the blast of air surged upward. Then 


it righted itself and moved onward 
smoothly, peacefully—the solé occupant 
of the sky. 


The bombs with which Cantor had 
meant to devastate a city had let loose 
their awful force—harmlessly to the 
sleeping city. There would be no need 
to look for Cantor, for Cantor’s ’plane. 
They had vanished, been snuffed out by 
that awful force, wiped clean from ex- 
istence as if they had never been. 


[* was a homing flight now, back to a 
city saved from a peril of which it had 
been unconscious, of which the major 
part of it might forever remain uncon- 
scious. The thing was done; the high 
gates had not been forced; the winged 
guardian had blocked the roars of the 


They were descending now, nearing 
their place of alighting. Potter, thankful 
for the moonlight, pointed for the field; 
the earth leaped up to meet them, touched 
them; they bounded along its frozen sur- 
face. 

Potter lifted Hildegarde from her place, 
carried her into the hangar, himself stiff, 
aching with the cold. She lay quiet in 
his arms, her eyes closed, but she was not 
unconscious; she was keenly conscious. 

“T saw it,” she said, her voice a breath. 
“T was there. I was a part of it.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


peotses lighted a fire quickly and 
carried Hildegarde before it. He 
chafed her hands, compelled her to take 
off her boots and chafed her feet— 
and she suffered him to attend her in 
silence. She was at peace. She had 
offered herself, had shared the risks, had 
almost felt the wind of bullets that 
passed. The ways of the human mind 
are not wholly to be understood. The 
thing she had done might not have sat- 
isfied another; yet she was satisfied. She 
had paid her ransom, bought her re- 
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The 
demption. She was at peace, and {gj oF 
at peace was good—good. “R, 

She sat qn a chair; Potter knehy under 
side her. She smiled down at his hei know 
her fingers reached out to touch his jyy She 

“Potter!” she said softly. that,” 

* ’Garde!” The 

He was looking up into her face y two h 
with eyes that glowed with the prig love 
success. held | 

“How proud you should be!” she came 
gently. “How proud the country heart 
be of you! To love one’s country Aft 
to be able to do a great thing for og him { 
country—” “Ther 

The spirit of the high places was ¢ you te 
upon them; they could not think gy will st 
thoughts, speak puny words. For a tj “Tl 
they sat in silence. Then Potter spoke “Vo 

“E knew—up there—that you shy must | 
never leave me,” he said. “Ve 

She acquiesced: it was a thing that 
come to her as well. HE 

“Never,” she said. he 

“We were created for each other. Na ward | 
ing could hold us apart. We have lame house 
brought together.” stood 

“T felt it to-night.” drivew 

Again silence fell. Her hand re and al 
on his head. garde ] 

“Hildegarde,” he said presently, “ty His - 
is a thing I must mention this once coat, fi 
then never again. It must never a “Dac 
between us, in your heart or in my heat “Son 

“What is it, Potter?” What 

“You confessed to me once—her “Whi 
this room—” He hesitated, sought’ take—n 
words in which to clothe the thing, w “You 
that would carry no bitterness, no doing? 
tion, none of the horror the fact “Not 
brought to him. “You said you i We will 
me, but could marry no man.” “Tn 

“Ves, I said it,” she replied. gravely. 

“Was it true?” Dowr 

“Tt was true—then.” library, 

“Then? It is not true now?” I'm glac 

“Tt is not true now. I was defiled @ were af: 

“That was the word.” Potter 

“God has burned away the defilemalg® answer t 

He groped for her meaning; it “Wha 
hidden from him. them? 

“What do you mean?” “We h 

“It was his blood in my veil Downs s 
blood of a man who could betray Mm their we 
country. It defiled me. He wai the orge 
father, and the fact defiled me. He the man 
loathsome to me, but my life came img 4 trace « 
him. How could I marry any! No,” 
Could I hand on such an inheritaneggy Dot get a 
the innocent?” What 

His heart seemed to stop. Hea . Let : 
have cried aloud with joy. And i Potter y 
her confession! She took 

A doubt ‘came. The matter muti feclingly, 
placed beyond all doubtings. He be® things she 
he understood, but now he must kay _ expe 

“Your father’s death—” he said Owns. ar 

“T knew God had seen and had tame 4 at a sti 
the matter into His hands. I saw theme Some str: 
ishment. I knew I was free.” Something 

“But Cantor?” So,” fi 

“Cantor?” It was her turn to® hi in th 
zled. “What has he to do with it?” MG Anc 

“With your defilement?” vib a, 

She did not comprehend; she gg 
never comprehend, never know ‘eat tr 
sordid thing he had believed of he “The Ww 
was on his knees before her, ter lookin 
bowed on her knees. “Until | 






“Forgive me,” he 


said Ui 
“Forgive me!” ‘ 
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“Forgive you! For what, Potter?” 

“For being only human—with a man’s 
understanding—when I should have 
known what no man could have known. 

She laughed softly. “I-can forgive 
that,” she said. 

They were warm flesh and blood again, 
two human beings, man and woman, with 
ride love calling the one to the other. He 
held out his arms toward her, and she 
te wR ~=came into them, lips pressed lips, and 
y heart beat against heart. 

After a long time he put her away from 
him gently. “We must go,” he said. 


TTS There are things to be done. I will take 
as $f you to Mother again, and this time you 
Si will stay.” ; 
ati “T’]] make her keep me,” she said. 
Doke, “Your father—I will attend to what 
‘sho must be done.” 

“Ves,” 
hat by 


Boel went out reluctantly. He placed 
her in his car, and they drove to- 
ward his home—their home now. The 
house was ablaze with lights. Two cars 
stood at the curb. Potter entered the 
driveway, wondering, stopped at the door 
tg and alighted. Side by side with Hilde- 
garde he entered. 





“the His father stood in the hall in hat and 
oe coat, fresh from the street. 

eT al “Dad!” said Potter. 

heat “Son—son, where have you been? 


What has happened? We thought—” 

here “Where’s Mother, Dad? I want to 

ght take—my wife—to her.” 

r, Wel “Your wife? Is that what you’ve been 
co doing? Getting married?” 

act “Not getting married—getting the wife. 

u We will be married—” 

“In good time,” 
gravely. 

Downs appeared in the door. of the 
library, came forward eagerly. “Waite, 
I'm glad to see you. I’m relieved. We 
were afraid they had you.” 

Potter wanted to ask questions, not to 
answer them. 

“What have you done? Have you got 
them? Did they get away?” 

“We had a mighty successful round-up,” 
Downs said, “and those papers were worth 
their weight in diamonds. We smashed 
the organization, smashed it flat. But 
the man Cantor got away. There’s not 
a trace of -him.” 

“No,” said Potter soberly, “Cantor did 
not get away.” 

“What's that? Where is he?” 

8 Let me tell you,” said Hildegarde. 
Potter wont tell it as it ought to be told.” 
She took up the story, told it vividly, 
feelingly, so that her hearers saw the 
ngs she saw, experienced the things she 
had experienced; and as she continued, 
Downs and Fabius Waite looked at Potter 
as at a stranger suddenly set among them, 
some stranger worthy of deference, of 
something like awe.” 
ata finished Hildegarde, “Potter met 
ii in the air—and shut the highway to 
m. And that was Cantor’s end.” 
ions said Fabius Waite, his words 
os. ‘hy Bride, “I can’t say what I 
: prou roud. The whole 
comtry will be proud.” 
€ country mustn’t know,” said Pot- 
ter, looking at Downs. 
ee the war is done,” said Downs. 
there are those who shall know. My 


said Hildegarde 
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How it Feels to Earn 


$1000 


By a Young Man Who Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. 


a Week 


Tells How He 


Accomplished It. 


How does it feel. to earn $1000 a week? 
How does it feel to have earned $200,000 in 
four years? How does it feel to be free from 
money worries? How does it feel to have 
everything one can want? These are ques- 
tions I shall answer for the benefit of my 


reader out of my own personal experience. . 


And I shall try to explain, simply and clearly 
the secret of what my friends call my phe- 
nomenal success. 

Let me begin four years ago. At that time 
my wife and I and our two babies were liv- 
ing on my earnings of twenty-five dollars a 
week. We occupied a tiny flat, wore the 
simplest clothes, had to be satisfied with the 
cheapest entertainment—and dreamed sweet 
dreams of the time when I should be earning 
fifty dollars a week. That was the limit of 
my ambition. Indeed, it seemed to be the 
limit of my possibilities. For I was but an 
average man, without influential friends, 
without a liberal education, without a dom- 
inating personality, and without money. 

With nothing to begin with, I have become the 
sole owner of a business which has paid me over 


$200,000 in clear profits during the past four 
i than a 


years and which now pore me more 
thousand dollars a week. I did not gamble. 
I did not make my money in Wall Street. My 


business is not a war baby—on the contrary, 
many others in my line have failed since the 
war began. 

In four years, the entire scheme of my life 
has changed, Instead of living in a two by four 
flat, we occupy our own home, built for us at a 
cost of over $60,000. We have three automo- 
biles. Our children go to private schools. We 
have everything we want, and we want the best 
of everything. Instead of dreaming of fifty 
dollars a week I am dreaming in terms of a 
million dollars—with greater possibilities of my 
dream coming true than my former dream of 
earning fifty dollars a week. 

What brought about this remarkable, change? 
What transformed me, almost overnight, from a 
slow-going, easily-satisfied, average man—into a 
positive, quick-acting, determined individual who 
admits no defeat, who overcomes every obstacle 
and who completely dominates every situation? 
It all began with a question my wife asked 
me one evening after reading an article in a 
magazine about a great engineer who was said 
to earn a $50,000 salary. 

“How do you suppose it feels to earn $1000 
a week?” she asked. And without thinking, I 
replied, “I haven’t the slightest idea, my » Fy 
so the only way to find out is to earn it.” 
We both laughed, and soon the question was 
apparently forgotten. 

Sut that night, and for weeks afterward, the 
same question and my reply kept popping into 
my brain. I began to pes Be the qualities of 
the successful men in our town. What is it 
that enables them to get everything they want? 
They are not better educated than I—indeed, 
some are far less intelligent. Lut they must 
have possessed some quality that I lacked. Per- 
haps it was their mental attitude; perhaps they 
look at things from an entirely different angle 
than I. Whatever it was, that “something” was 
the secret of their success. It was the one thing 
that placed them head and_ shoulders above me 
in money-earning ability. In all other ways we 
were the same. 

Determined to find out what that vital spark 
of success was, I bought books on every sub- 
ject that pertained to the mind. I followed one 
idea after another. But I didn’t seem to get 
anywhere. Finally, when almost discouraged, 
I came across a copy of “Power of Will.” 
Like a bolt out of a clear sky there flashed 
in my brain the secret I had been seeking. 
There was the real, fundamental principle of 
all success—Power of Will. here was. the, 
brain faculty I lacked, and which every success- 
ful man possesses. 

“Power of Will” was written by Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock, a scientist, whose name 
ranks with stich leaders of thought as James, 
Bergson and Royce. After twenty years of re- 
search and study, he had completed the. most 
thorough and constructive study of will power 
ever made. I was astonished to read his state- 
ment that, “The will is just as susceptible of 
development as the muscles of the body!”” And 
Dr. Haddock had actually set down the very 
rules, lessons and exercises by which anyone 
could develop the will, making it a bigger, 
stronger force each day, simply through an easy, 
progressive course of training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated by 





Dr. Haddock, And I need not recount the 
extraordinary results that I obtained almost 
from the first day. Shertly after that, 1 took 
hold of a business that for twelve years had been 
losing money. I started with $300 of borrowed 
capital. During my first year I made $30,000. 
My second year paid me $50,000, -My third 
year netted me $70,000... Last year, due to 
increased costs of materials, my profits were 
only $50,000, though my«volume of business in- 
creased. New plans which I am forcing through, 
will be Oa profits:for the present fiseal. year 


‘up to $6 


Earning a thousand dollars a week! makes 
me feel secure against want. It gives me the 
money with which to buy whatever will make 
my family happy. It enables me to take a 
chance on an investment that looks’ good, 
without. wotrying about losing the money, It 
frees my mind of financial worries. _1t.. has 
made me healthier, more contented, and keener 
minded. It is the greatest recipe I know for 
happiness. 

Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exércises 
in will training have recently been compiled and 
published in book form by the Pelton Publish- 
ing Co., of Meriden, Conn. I am authorized to 
say that any reader who cares to examine the 
book may do so without sending any money in 
advance. In other words, if after five days’ 
reading, you do not feel that the book is worth 

. the sum asked, return it and you will owe 
nothing. When you receive your copy for ex- 
amination I suggest that you, first read the 
articles on the law of great thinking; how to 
develop analytical power; how to perfectly con- 
centrate on any subject; how to guard against 
errors in thought; how to drive from the mind 
unwelcome thoughts ; how to develop fdarless- 
ness; how to use the mind in sickness; how to 
acquire a dominating personality. ° 

Never before have business men and women 
needed this help so badly as in these trying 
times. Hundreds of real: and imaginary ob- 
stacles confront us every day, and only those 
who are masters of themselves and who hold 
their heads up, will succeed. “Power of Will” 
as never before, is an absolute necessity—an 
investment in self-culture which no one can 
afford to deny himself. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of 
will power being the fountainhead of wealth, 
position and everything we are striving for. 
But the great mass of intelligent men and 
women will at least investigate for themselves 
by sending for the book at the, publisher’s risk. 
I am sure that any book that has done for me— 
and for thousands of others— what “‘Powerof Will” 
has done—is well worth investigating. It is -in- 
teresting to note that among the 250,000 owners 
of “Power of Will” are such prominent men 


as Supreme Court Justice -Parker; Wu_ Ting 
Fang, Ex-U. S, Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie, of Nebraska; Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt; General Manager, Chris- 
teson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St 


Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of: Kan- 
sas, and thousands of others. In fact, today 
“Power of Will’ is just as important, and as 
necessary to a man’s or woman’s equipnient for 
success, aS a dictionary. To try to succeed 
without. Power of Will is like trying to do busi- 
ness without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest 
ieenalians action in this matter before you. 
It is not even necessary to write a _ letter. 
Use the form below, if you prefer, addressing 
it to the Pelton Publishing Company, 31-A 
Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book 
will come by return mail. This one act may 
mean the turning point of your life, as it has 
meant to me and to so many others. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding has 
almost doubled during the Poa three years, in 
spite of which “Power of Will” has not ‘been 
increased in price. The publisher feels that -so 
great a work should be kept as low-priced as 
possible, but in view of the enormous increase 
m the cost of every manufacturing item, the 
present edition will be the last sold at the 
resent price. The next edition will cost more. 
[ urge you to send in the coupon now. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
31-A Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn, 





PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
31-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
IT will examine & copy of “Power of Will” at your risk. 
T agree to remit $3 or remail the Book in 5 days. 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she 
to fi to the mustard pot 
and make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 


rub it in gently over that 
lame back an ose sore 
muscles. First you feel the 


ot tingle, then the de- 
ghtful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles, 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary uliari 
of Musterole lies ny the fact thee 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
ger wane sree 

usterole usu 

the relief while you prey ern 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole, 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BEITER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 









EAFNESS Is MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
B, Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
3){ Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
PJ in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 

sorts. Inexpencive- Writefor Booklet and 

y sworn s ment of how Ir 

myhearing. A. O. LEONARD" "" 

Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


ROUGH oN RATS 
aes 


d 
iE vicinity, The bait should be kept fres! 
tractive and the kind changed when necessary.” 
“Rough On Rate” mixes with any food. Itrids 7] 
premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. 
Get it at drug and general stores. “Ending Rats 
and Mice”, our booklet, sent free; ; | 
E. S. WELLS,Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 7 
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}then the country is awake. 


report will go to them. I think you may 
count on the thanks, the gratitude, of the 
man who lives in the White House. It 
was a big job, well done.” 

“Can you wait, Downs? I want to take 
Hildegarde to Mother. There’s some- 
thing I must arrange with you.” 

Hildegarde need not have feared for 
her welcome, not after Potter’s mother 
looked into her face and heard her say: 
“This time, Mrs. Waite, I can tell you 
that I love him.” 

Potter hastened back to Downs. 

“Did those papers name Hermann von 
Essen?” he asked. 

“Ves,” 

“He is dead. I found him dead on his 
library floor. That girl was his daugh- 
ter—she’s going to be my wife.” 

“T understand. You're entitled to some 
reward, Mr. Waite, and this is a small 
one. No one shall ever know. His record 
will be clean.” 

“Thank you,” Potter said. 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” said the secret-service 
man, and he stood looking after Potter 
until the young man disappeared up the 
stairs. “That,” he said to himself, “is 
America.” 


“T’m tired. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OTTER WAITE sat in his office, 

gratified with the report of produc- 
tion which lay before him. They were 
going ahead. Airplane motors were being 
produced,+not singly now, not by ones 
and twos, but in rapidly increasing quan- 
tities. 

Fabius Waite entered. 

“Just wanted to take a look at you, 

son,” he said. “I expect you'll look the 
same to-morrow. [I'll say this: I was 
a pretty industrious young man, but I did 
take a day off on my wedding-day.” 
“I’m uncomfortable away from here,” 
Potter said. “There'll be. time for holi- 
days when this war is over. And Hilde- 
garde and I have planned enough of 
them.” 

“Maybe you're right, son.” 

“We sent our first motor just the 
other day—wrapped in a flag. The first 
of the motors! When I think of the 
months it took to turn that out, I’m 
frightened. But we'll not send one at a 
time for long. We, and the other fellows, 
will turn them out as fast as they can be 
used. Before long, Dad, we’ll see such 
a fleet of American airplanes in France 
as will make Germany alter her opinion 
about our bluffing. The paper says she 
is still convinced that we are all in favor 
of bluff. 

“Tt’s a notion that’s dead here, son. 
Six months ago it was here, but it’s gone. 
Detroit is awake, and if Detroit is awake, 
Every man 
is behind the war; every man has come to 
the point where he is willing to work and 
sacrifice for the war—and give himself 
or his sons for the war.” 

It was true. Detroit’s prosperity had 
not diminished; wealth was rolling in upon 
it; it was growing in population as it had 
grown in those wonderful years before the 
war, and it continued to spend—not, per- 
haps, as it had spent three years ago, not 
as it would spend five years hence, but 
generously, lavishly. Retrenchment was 
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visible, but not startlingly visible. Th #7 
Tuller Cabaret was still crowded of » 
evening, not, it is true, with the sam 
crowd, a crowd of the same quality, thy 
had thronged there on the night of th 
sinking of the Lusitania—but per 

that was due to a change in taste. Me 





the 
spring 


























still earned fabulous salaries, and lavish Me ¢°™" 
them. It was the wide-flung subdivisions man t 
that suffered most; the building trade gm OUD 
were not overrun with men wishing ty Th 
construct palaces or tenements. The high- 1 coul 
flyers still flew high, but their numb gm Umeke 
was less. There was visible a certain him 't 
seriousness—a seriousness that was oply Mme U°SS8 
in its beginning, but which would groy wanted 
daily until it touched all but the futile id 
frivolous few who could not be touche) suit—t 
by anything. — 
Potter might have been satisfied. Th A i 
country might have been satisfied. De jmp °° Det 
troit’s hour had come, as* America’s hoy hands 
? 1 
had come; and she was advancing jp here! 
meet it with a garment of becomiy A 
gravity and a mien of resolution. brought 
i mid-afternoon Potter closed his des Biv 
and drove to his home. He was hapy “But 
with the happiness of a man who hell wear—’ 
done well the thing demanded of him, Kavai 
and has won the woman of his desires MM slowly s 
In a matter of hours, now, not of montsM—M test. “ 
or days or weeks, Hildegarde would MM married 
his wife. He made himself ready, mtMifreal sty! 
alone by putting on the wedding garment, Mhat!” |] 
but by a final furbishing of his soul. men, ovi 
The ceremony ended, the quiet, solem “Very 
ceremony. It had been without disphy, “Stanc 
without lavishness, as became the daughMRGo' get ’ 
ter of one recently dead. Potter. ail “Ves : 
Hildegarde were alone. If you v 
“Dear,” she said soberly, “it doesi@i@The litt! 
seem true.” - BBaround 
“Tt is true.” book. T 
“And I’m happy. Once I never thoughttil the. si 
I should be happy.” their feet 
He drew her to him and held her asii@anagh op 
he thought by his arms to protect hegyelp at tl 
from all future miseries. his scowl 
“Maybe it is best to have it come thsg™beholding 








way. Did’ you hear what. your fathegXavier |] 
said?” . vould ap 
“No.” habilimen 





“Boys, 
ieans to 
olleen’-C 
fem. Wel 
Knock off 
e measu 
er,” 

He wal 
platform, 
watching | 


“T told him I was very happy. 1 
replied,—and there were tears in his ey 
—that you and I had earned @ 
happiness.” 

“T hope that is true. There are li 
days ahead, dear—black days. I amg 
we can face them together. But they 
pass. We're going to win this war—wem 
got to win.” 

“And you have helped. It’s good! 





















think that.” Fiousness ; 

“America must earn her happiness iigmlttle tailo 
security—just as Dad believes peglmmect them | 
must earn their happiness. If Amenigmmetanders 
is to deserve, then America must 9 profound]; 


ecromanc 
So entir 
headworks 
Dateau wa 
en in it | 
Attention. 


and. struggle to get.” 
“And im the end—” 
“In the end something great—s® 
thing wonderful for this nation that 
hardly dream of to-day. Out of this 
America will come into her own, ™ 































the great thing she was created to® Kavanag 

about.” mand so t 
“And we shall see it. We shall sR Besides 

together.” me of t 












“Together always,” he said. 
g y eionee 
1 urban 
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== THE RIDER OF THE KING-«LOG 


(Continued from 
page 23) 





the handsomest greeting granted that 
spring to any visitor. Kavanagh reached 
down into the bateau and lifted the little 
man to the platform the moment he an- 
nounced his name and stated his identity. 

“The tailor man! Here ye are! Well, 
1 couldn't come to you. So I asked my 
timekeeper to find a good man and send 
him to me! And you have got the 
message right, eh? You know what’s 
wanted?” 

“J think so, sir—from the letter. Dress 
suit—then something semiformal for aft- 
ernoon wear—” 

“A swaller-tail coat—open-face down 
to here!” Kavanagh set the edge of his 
hands against his abdomen. “Shirt to 
here! Then tails to here!” He measured 
by sliding:his hands down his legs. 

“Yes sir! I understand, sir! I have 
brought samples. I’ll show you—” 

“And a Prince Albert—and a white 
vest! Silk-faced and tails plenty long!” 

“But in these days, for afternoon 
wear—” 

Kavanagh put up his big hand and 
slowly sliced air back and forth in pro- 
test. “A Prince Albert, I say! I was 
married in one. No-man can put on 
real style in anything else. And a plug 
hat!” He was shouting. His gaping 
men, overhearing, were slowing down. 

“Very well, sir!” agreed the tailor. 
“Stand-up dickies, and varnished boots! 
Go'get:’em all and put it in the bill!” 
“Yes sir! It can be arranged nicely. 
If you will please remove your jacket!” 
The little man looped’ a tape-measure 
around his neck and pulled out a note- 
book. The capstan had slowed down un- 
il the staring men were barely scuffing 
their feet a few inches at a time. Kav- 
anagh opened his mouth as if about to 
elp at them, but a sudden grin replaced 
is scowl. Without doubt he was then 
eholding a mental picture of John 
‘avier Kavanagh, as that gentleman 
would appear when arrayed in his new 
habiliments. 

“Boys, you know what June the eighth 
means to me! It’s the day when I'll see 
olleen Clare step out with the best of 
rem. Well, the old man wont shame her. 
Knock off! Take a rest! You shall see 
ne measured for the duds to do credit to 
ner. 

He walked to the raised deck of the 
platform, and the men crowded around, 
watching the operation with as much se- 
lousness as if it were a rite. When the 
ittle tailor called aloud his numbers’ and 
bet them down -in his notebook, the by- 
standers could not have appeared more 
profoundly impressed if he had been a 
ecromancer muttering cabalistic words. 

So entirely absorbed were those on the 
headworks float that the approach of a 
bateau was unnoticed, and one of the 
men init was obliged to shout to secure 

ttention. 

Kavanagh’s men parted at wave of his 
hand so that he might have clear view. 

Besides the rowers in the bateau were 
ome of the Temiscouata bosses who had 
ben barking at his heels: there was also 

ne » who wore a hard hat and had 


air, 


“Meet Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Kavanagh,” 
called the drive-master of the Temis- 
couata Company. He made the intro- 
duction with a pompous tone which sug- 
gested that here, at last, was somebody 
who wore the royal purple of authority. 

Old X. K., in kis shirt-sleeves, cap and 
jacket at his feet, gray hair rumpled, 
waved hand of welcome and invited the 
visitors on board. Only Donaldson ac- 
cepted. 

“IT am the second vice-president of. the 
Great Temiscouata, Mr. Kavanagh.” 

“Yes sir,” agreed the old man, unper- 
turbed. 

“There’s a situation here which should 
have been reported to the main office be- 
fore this.” 

Kavanagh did not reply; he jutted out 
his thick eyebrows as if puzzled to guess 
how all this concerned him. 

“T’m not going to beat about the bush, 
sir. You know the river and the present 
conditions even better than I do. Our 
drive has been stranded, or at least 
stands a show of being stranded.” 

“Hung up, we call it in these parts,” 
corrected Old X. K. 

“You’re a practical man, Mr. Kav- 
anagh. What is your opinion? Don’t 
you think that by our joining drives with 
you and coming down with your rear 
we could get most of our cut to the mills 
this year?” 

“T wouldn’t wonder a mite,” stated 
Kavanagh with enthusiasm. “I’ve got 
the best boys who ever wet a pickpole in 
this river.” He smacked a heavy hand 
against the shoulder of the nearest man. 

“I’m glad that we agree. I am here 
with full authority to arrange to join 
drives with you.” 

“Are ye so?” It was not 
rather was it mild surprise. 

“T trust that you’re going to meet me 
halfway in the matter.” 

“T can’t meet the Temiscouata without 
turning around and going back’ards, sir. 
I’m bound down this way!” He jabbed 
a thumb over his shoulder. 

“Yes, and so are we. But you're in 
our way. As to joining drives—” 

“Man, you can’t join drives with me! 
What talk is that you’re making? The 
time to talk joining drives is when drives 
start—not when the head-drive is safe 
down, bank to bank, the way cleared. 
And further, I wouldn’t have your pipe- 
stems of pulp-stuff mixed in with good 
honest timber like mine, anyway. Ye 
can’t join drives! Ye never could!” 


sarcasm; 


ICE-PRESIDENT Donaldson, after 
viewing conditions, was in no easy or 
amiable frame of mind. 

“Do you mean that you’re on this river 
to fight us, Kavanagh?” 

“T’ll fight no man if he keeps out from 
under my feet and_is decent of speech. 
And do ye keep those blusterers. away 
from here, after this!” He, pointed to 
the men in the bateau. “I'll have no 
dealings with ’em. My drive is on.” 

“It’s on its way because you have 
blown splash-dams on the _ tributary 
streams in order to raise the water! You 
have stolen the water away from us.” 


“I built the -splash-dams before your 
company ever came on these lands to 
whittle down your kindling-wood.” 
“But the waters are not yours, sir. 
The dams are on our lands.” 
“You say so,” returned Kavanagh 
coolly. “J. say so about a lot of my 
lands. Say+so can beat: titles up here,— 
especially. soldiers’ grants and. tax-titles, 
—but the say-so has got. to be backed up 
with this!” He raised his big hands in 
the air and slowly clenched his fingers into 
a hard grip. “I’m holding on!” 
“We're going to have some law up in 
this section,” shouted Donaldson. 
“T reckon I'll obey it when it comes— 
unless it’s law that you fellows buy for 
yourselves. In the meantime I’m run- 
ning my business as I did before your 
blasted mills ever began to chew and 
slaver good wood to waste in cheap pa- 
per. I’m here on Sobois Grand. The 
river is still running up there. Throw 
in your jackstraws and come along.” ‘He 
turned to the tailor. “And now back to 
something in the line of real business! 
Was it the vest you was measuring?” 
The two of them were standing on the 
big circle attached to the foot of the 
capstan. 
“Can-you measure me and make your 
figures just as well if there’s a bit of a 
noise going on?” inquired the patron. 
“Oh, yes!” 
“Don’t think riding around on this 
capstan would make you dizzy, eh?” 
“Tt wouldn’t bother me a mite.” 
Vice-president Donaldson had raised 
his voice and was speaking vigorously. 
“Walk her round—walk her round, 
boys!” snapped their master. “Don’t you 
hear this Temiscouata gent ordering us to 
get out of his way? Walk her round! 
Hup! Hup!” Then with thumb at his 
ear he wriggled his fingers; it was his 
call for song. 
His men clutched the big bars, bent to 
their work and began their stamping 
march, the spikes of their shoes biting 
into the weather-gray -planks already 
chewed and ‘slivered by the thrusting 
feet which had trod there year after year. 
To escape the circling bars, Donaldson 
was obliged to retreat to the edge of the 
platform; thus did ‘Old X. K. obtain for 
himself a certain kind of privacy and 
maintain as much aloofness in his woods 
“office” as did Stephen Marthorn behind 
paneled oak and crusted glass in New York. 
“Tt’s no way to use a business man, 
Kavanagh, after I have come all these 
miles! I insist—” 
The head chorister bawled a prolonged 
“Oh-h-h-h!” to pitch the key. Then they 
were off! 
“Come-all-ye bean-fed. larrigan lads 
And listen unto me; 

T1l sing a song to the tune we played 
With a crosscut on a tree. 

Spit in yer fists and man the ends, 
A rock to ride the middle. 

Ram her over and ram her back, 

And that’s the old gash-fiddle. 

Slivers and sawdust and swagon stew, 

We’re the bullies of Kavanagh’s crew.” 


The vice-president of the Temiscouata 
remained: for a time, but finally his -dig- 
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nity could no longer endure this intoler- 
able baiting. The uselessness of attempt- 


* ing anything further with Kavanagh was 


apparent. The old man would not even 
look the way. of the important emissary 
from the metropolis. Therefore Donald- 
son went away in his bateau, white with 
rage, and Kavanagh, riding around and 
around on the capstan-foot, was measured 
for his finery. 


HE news that John Kavanagh and 

the Great Temiscouata had openly 
declared war on each other was news 
that had to do with vast property 
interests and with imperiled values. But 
a clinch of that sort was-to be expected, 
anyway, and the matter was not much dis- 
cussed in the Toban. However, the news 
that John Kavanagh was going to buy 
a plug hat and wear it down to his daugh- 
ter’s graduation kept all tongues busy. 
That was real news! 

Donaldson, after conferences with ex- 
perts and bosses; and after patching up 
makeshift methods of insuring, at extra 
cost; the belated delivery of at least a 
portion of the pulp-stuff drive, reported 
on Kavanagh’s nature and characteristics 
to Colonel Stephen Marthorn. He gave 
to the old dog of the North woods not 
one redeeming quality. 

“As hard as rock from his head to his 
toes. Can beat no sense into him, nor 
get any ordinary human business intelli- 
gence out,” reported the second vice- 
president to his chief. ‘He would rather 
have his own way than make money. He 
wouldn’t even let our men help him in 
getting his drive out of our way. He 
has stolen so much himself that he can’t 
figure anybody else as anything except a 
thief. And the trouble is, sir, men of 
his kind seem to outlive all the decent 
and honest men.” 

Immediately after expressing that 
opinion, Donaldson produced surveyors’ 
maps which had: been handed to him in 
the North country by employees and laid 
them before the president. 

The outstanding and significant fea- 
tures of those maps were explained by 
the vice-president as he trailed his finger 
along dotted black lines and drove down 
an emphatic thumb on lines of solid red. 
He was showing his chief what had been 
accomplished in the way of increasing the 
holdings of the Great Temiscouata. He 
had much to say about relocation of 
bounds by taking advantage of the early 
explorers’ vague or confusing nomencla- 
ture; he dropped slight hints about forti- 
fying the memories of old inhabitants by 
the use of a little cash; in cases where 
the syndicate field-bosses had taken pos- 
session without bothering to untangle ti- 
tles, Marthorn was assured that there 
would be small chance of trouble: the 
parties who had been jumped were too 
poor to hope to be able to fight a big 
corporation in the courts. 

“At least ten thousand acres clean gain 
without actually buying a foot, and a lot 
of stumpage-options, in the bargain, 
where we’re paying certain wise ones to 
keep their mouths shut; it’s better busi- 


. ness than trying to hunt up real owners.” 


Such was Donaldson’s enthusiastic report 
to his superior. 

Colonel Marthorn, who, as has been 
stated, kept out of the North so that de- 





tails might not interfere with his sense 
of perspective, was in a better mental 
position than Donaldson to note the in- 
harmony of what the vice-president had 
said regarding John.Kavanagh’s abhorrent 
depravity compared with the Donaldson- 
announced policy of the Great Temis- 
couata. 

Stephen Marthorn rubbed his nose. 
The top letter ofa sheaf awaiting his 
signature: carried-a ‘most gracious agree- 
ment'«to:“give liberally to a laymen’s 
movement for moral uplift. among young 
men. He noted, while he meditated, a 
few lines in the letter expressing his sen- 
timents as to moral uplift. He was not 
a hypocrite; the sentiments were sincere. 
Personally he had never subscribed to 
villainy. 

“How Jong have you been down from 
the woods, Mr. Donaldson?” he asked. 

“I reached the city last night.” 

“You find. conditions very hard to 
handle up there, eh?” 

“With a club’in each hand and a knife 
between your teeth!” declared Donald- 
son, ferocity in tone and eyes. “I’ve had 
a tough trip!” 

With a commiserating smile President 
Marthorn took off some of the edge of 
his rebuke. “I truly wish you had de- 
ferred your statement to me until some 
of that wildwood spirit had been smoothed 
by fresh contact with the city. Pretty 
raw and brutal!” 

“Well, the situation isn’t much differ- 
ent from what it has been from the 
start.” 

“Probably not—I fear not.. But naked 
men and naked business are seldom beau- 
tiful objects, Donaldson, I think, in the 
past, you have always clothed business 
facts in business terms.” 

“You'll have to make allowance for 
the state of mind I’m in. We can’t do 
business up there by applying Sunday- 
school maxims; the other fellow has his 
own rules, and they antedate ours.” 

“But taking ten thousand acres!” 

“Colonel, we have bought whenever we 
have found settled titles; all our first 
tracts were secured that way. But to 
buy—to put our good money into sellers’ 
fists when titles are not clear—is inviting 
unending blackmail from all kinds of 
claimants. It’s best to elbow with the 
other grabbers and grab what you can. 
Our size helps us. Our corporation coun- 
sel is working on salary!” 

“This stumpage! Paying hush-money!” 

“On Oxbow Township we paid eleven 
thousand dollars one year for stumpage- 
rights. We thought we had located the 
real heirs, and all of them. They were 
cousins—one branch of a family. Then 
along came a grandson from out West 
somewhere—the real heir. Put an in- 
junction on our cut, and we had to pay 
all over again. It’s safer the other way 
—the price is nominal.” 

President Marthorn, having care for 
the finances of the Great Temiscouata, 
could not advise Donaldson to employ a 
system of indiscriminate wastage in the 
matter of handling timberland heirs; just 
then he plainly had difficulty in choosing 
words for a discussion of the moral issues. 
The two sat and looked at each other 
for some time without speaking. 

“It’s very bad, but of course the dis- 
organization is not through fault of ours. 
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As you say, the other fellow was the 
first. We must see what we can get 

legislation. This mutual piracy is dread. 
ful—dreadful, Donaldson.” Colonel Mg sis 
thorn smacked his hand down, and th the 



























































blow fell on the sheaf of letters, 4 ana 
propose to put our company interests m wos 
a better basis.” ad 
“We can do so when men like Ky, side 
anagh turn up their toes.” ing 
“I believe you have intimated that fy in | 
is in a very healthy condition just now! witl 
“Very!” 
“But this year he seems to be py. wor 
ticularly domineering and  disastroy it h 
where we are concerned. Did I unde. The 
_stand you to say that he is in such, thos 
hurry to get his drive down that he deg stuc 
not care how much he injures our prop to ¢ 
pects?” laug 
“That’s it exactly.” - 


“Any special reason?” 
“The old blowhard has set some kinj too 


of a date. I hadn’t the patience to a I 
why. I suppose it’s only out of his spin whic 
of brag—that spirit of ‘To hell with ty ave 


pulp-stuff.’ ” 
Colonel Marthorn’s eyes glittered wit “R 
sudden ire. “I know the type, Donald 


son! The old-fashioned, wasting, sen» first 
less slambangers! They ought to be key we 
out of the way of scientific, up-to-cig foo | 
business, just as mad-dogs must be ke first | 
out of the streets. Dangerous men, std And 
men as this Kavanagh!” rw . 
a wel 


TT ogre of the North, down wil 
the head of the X. K. drive, woul fell! 
not have impressed the Colonel as ané 

































pecially dangerous character right at thi th 
moment. Kavanagh was holding a sa tte 
of levee in the log-walled wing of essen 
mansion which overlooked the roar “By 
Tulandic. Under the tan with which s Nc 
and wind had painted his skin during t& Euock, 
days of the struggle between Abol i ea 
the sorting-boom, there was a haggan by Te 
grayness, and his cheeks were drawn il heart | 
his eyes were hollow. Frequently ® somet! 
clapped his hand to his left side a hasn’t 
groaned. 2 man 
The first heat of June was in thea and h: 
and shimmered before the open wind baste 
and the broad door. The room was im bother 
but it was as spacious as a baronial & ting a 
and was dim and cool. The furniture® 
defiantly homemade. The rustic pom AV 
of each piece were accentuated mi It 
than concealed. The X-legged tal a t 
were fashioned of cedar which had i pd ; 
split. and shaved. The chairs were mi si e 
of little saplings of peeled spruct rolled 
which the slender limbs had been lefta Th fe 
had been fantastically curled or twislt — M: 
No two chairs were alike. The @ ig F 
black fireplace showed that many 4 thin k 
had been sacrificed there to the those a 
the frosts. There were bunks along voy 
side of the room, and a “deacon-sea otiginall 
the lumber-camp type was in front 0” inary w 
bunks. The floor was pitted with! hetes . 
prints of the spikes of driving days. Io 
Axes and crosscut saws alternated be an, 
mounted heads of animals for wal headgea 
orations. In the lean-to off the his arm 














room the cook was rattling more P 
kins and iron vessels than china @ 
The place had an odor of its owl, 
realized that there must be fresh! 
under the mattresses of the bunks? 
the tang of bacon was added. 


i old 
tinat, 
hat, is 
whom 
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In one corner of the room the little | 


tailor was busily engaged, with the as- 
sistants whom he had brought up from 
the city; they were finishing John Kav- 
anagh’s garments of ceremony and were 


working on the spot, against time. Half | 
a dozen woodsmen loafed in the sun out- | 


side the broad door, whittling and buzz- 
ing in casual conversation. A tamed fox 
in the yard fraternized over meat-scraps 
with an amiable Canadian lynx. 

“Tt seems to be taking hold of him 
worse than what it was first figured when 


it happened,” said the man named Mike. | 


The sound of a groan from within reached 
those who were without. “It was me that 
stuck out the pick-pole handle he grabbed 
to climb back on the log, and he was 
laughing.” 

“He hadn’t ought to try to be so spry 
at his age,” said Mulkern. “He takes 
too many chances, and he always did!” 
Rend-rock was remembering the “candle” 
which was burned when only chance pre- 
vented him from rising as high as seventy- 
five pounds of bursting dynamite would 
take him. 

“But it was sure up to him to run the 
first log into the sorting-boom, as he al- 


ways had done it,” insisted Mike. “He | 
was running that log and calling for the | 


hoorays, like he has always rolled the 


first log, as spry as any man on the river. | 


And the water-logged pulp-stick bumped 
the X. K. timber, and off he went! But 
a wetting he never minded! 


fell! Struck over his heart! Hit a hunk 


of their Temiscouata peeled popple that | 
they're flinging into the river to soak | 
water and sink and clog the way for the | 


honest drive!” 

“But it aint anything serious!” 

“Not the tunk, maybe! But to be 
knocked off the king-log just the minute 
he was calling for the cheers—knocked off 
by Temiscouata popple and hit over the 
heart by Temiscouata popple, it has hurt 
something in him which old Doc March 
hasn’t located. It’s like the feeling when 
a man has run up and hit ye in the dark 
and has run away again before ye can 
baste him back. It might not have 
bothered him so much once, but he’s get- 
ting a bit old and rather notional.” 


i AVANAGH sat in his barrel-chair. 

It was his favorite seat, and 
Over it was thrown a huge moose-hide, 
tanned with the hair. His flannel shirt 
, Was open at the neck, and his sleeves were 
rolled up. 

In front of him sat old. Doctor Archa- 
leus March on the edge of a splint chair, 
wizened face expressing much, concern, 

knees close together; there were 
those in the Toban who said that Doctor 
arch was Teally a little cracked and had 
originally limited his practice to veter- 
may work, filing and filling the teeth of 
orses. But Doctor March, in his. later 
days, looked wise, presumed to knowl- 
€ and always wore a plug hat. This 
e he was holding in the crook of 
o na 4 in stiff pose, as he sat in front 
pad X. K. and earnestly advised that 
be te gentleman to go to bed and 
ve hot peeks on his side. 
“2.80 that’s the way to hold a plug 
mat, 1s it?” demanded Recon Sy to 
advice about going to bed had 














It was be- | 
causé he bumped the pulp-stick when he | 
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hink What That Means To Us!” 


‘“‘They’ve made me Superintendent—and 


doubled my salary! 


Now we can have the 


comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of — our 
own home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more 
worrying about the cost of living! 


‘“ The president called me in today and told me. He 
said he picked me for promotion three months ago 
when he learned I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now my chance 
has come—and thanks tothe I. C. S., I’m ready for it!”’ 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, pros- 
perous homes because they let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools prepare them in spare hours 
for bigger work and better pay. You will find them 
in offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, factories, on 
railroads, in the Army and Navy —everywhere. 


Why don’t you study some one 
thing and get ready fora real job, 
at a salary that will give your wife 
and children the things you would 
like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the posi- 
tion you want in the work you like 
best and the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for it right in your own home, 
in your spare time—you need not 
lose a day or a dollar from your 
present occupation ! 


Yes, you can do it!, More than 
two million have done it in the last 
twenty-seven years. 
100,000 are doing it right now. 
Without cost, without obligation, 
find out how you can join them. 
Mark and mail this coupon! 


More than: « 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3437, SCRANTON, PA. 
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She Moving 


9 Ig’ | 


Old age is not made up of passing 


years nor sifting grains of sand. Itis F 


made up of worry and 


neglect and f 


the finger of time that writes wrin- 
kles upon the face of beauty may be 
robbed of its sharpness by just a 


little carefulness. The 


daily use of 


DAGGETT=RAMSDELLS [| 


PERFECT COLD 


CREAM 


“Ihe Kind That Keeps 


robs the passing years 


of much of 


their power to obliterate the charm 
of youth and beauty. It is the secret 
that so many thousands of women 


have learned. 


Its subtle, soft, 


smooth, and emollient properties 
are incomparably gentle and be- 
nign, constantly rejuvenating the 
skin and keeping it always dainty, 


delightful and delicate. 


Let your New Year's resolution 
be to use D. & R. Perfect Cold 


Cream every day and every night 


before retiring. 
cleanses and purifies. 


Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


It refreshes, 


Tubes and 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourette: The face 
the most fastidious. licately i 


erred by 


wder that is 


umed. Looks natural, ‘stays on. Flesh, white 


nette 50c. Both D. & 
Poudre A may 


R. Perfect 





by mail of us. Address 


Cold Cream and 


btained of your dealer or 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


D. & R. Building 


New York 





ik quick—for these rebuilt Underwood 
Ss. G 


are getting scarce. U, S. Govt. 
100,000 Underwoods. Genuine Visible 
derwoods at big saving. 5-Year Gu 


ht 


arantee, 


Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Rent or buy. 


Write quick for Offer No.gg 





Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicag 
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‘7 At Home 


3] Wonderful home study music lessons under 


By M peal te 
Sedeceed te Pe ae fae, and, Barepean, tons 


you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity 


eg Ah ga ag 
are in in— Piano, n > 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, P CeAtBS or Reed 


—and we will send our F’ 
all tal and vocal courses. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Siegel- Myers Bidg. 
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become too familiar to require further no- 
tice. “Many’s the time I have seen you 
handling it, but I was never enough in- 
terested to take special note. And so 
that’s it! Doc, I serve notice on ye. I 
shall take. ye along with me to that col- 
lege. Ten dollars a day to you on top of 
all your expenses.” 

“Tl go because you need a physician 
to keep you from your reckless—” 

“I’m not taking you for a physician, 
man! I’m taking you for sociability. 
I’m taking you because I want another 
plug hat before my eyes all the time. I 
want to handle my hat so that I shall not 
shame the colleen. You shall drill me, 
Doc.” 

“Oh, I understand your joke, Mr. Kav- 
anagh! It’s your way of engaging a 
physician. I'll go!” 

“And then you'll try to doctor me in- 
stead of sticking strictly to your plug- 
hat drill, and we shall have trouble. But 
you shall go! However, you have no 
good manners outside of your plug hat, 
Doc. I shall need somebody to show me 
good manners, to shame me when my 
temper starts, and to keep us two apart 
when you try to doctor me.” 

On a bench beside the barrel-chair sat 
a priest—the little Father Laflamime, curé 
of Ste. Agathe, mild, wistful and smiling. 
Kavanagh turned to him, stifling a grunt 
of pain when he changed position. There 
was no more bluff tone of command. He 
entreated with pathetic eagerness.* “Will 
you go along, Father Pierre? Not as I 
said! I will quarrel with no man when 
I go down to see my true colleen step out 
with the best of ’°em. But I do want 
somebody who can tell me my manners. 
I don’t want to shame her. It’s long 
since I have seen her, and I hope she 
has forgotten how the shaggy old dog has 
looked and has gone about up here in the 
woods. She has been with the best of 
‘em, you know. She mustn’t be ashamed 
of me.” 

“You do your good child wrong to 
think that such could be,” said Father 
Pierre, putting up a reproving finger. 

“But she has been seeing only ladies 
and gents, your reverence. All these 
years away from me, and meeting only 
the Lawd-a’mighty kind!” 

“That has nothing to do with the love 
for the father who has made all such 
grand things possible for her.” 

“There’s no man down there to put out 
his hand to me or give me the second 
look, Father Pierre. It has come to me 
that, outside the Toban and away from 
the men I have stood with, shoulder to 
shoulder, I’m only old John Kavanagh. 
Maybe they’ll laugh at me when they see 
me tiptoeing in amongst ’°em. Anyway, 
I'll be awful lonesome—awful lonesome. 
There’ll be hours, the long journey going 
—and the hours waiting around till I 
can see my girl. And when she steps 
out with the best of ’em, I'll need some- 
body near by to look at me and at her 
when I give the bit of a» nudge and 
whisper: ‘There’s my little girmy 
colleen Clare.’ And you know what girls 
are. ‘Shell wonder if I have no friends 
if she sees me hanging my head all 
alone.” He pointed to the tailor and 
his busy helpers. “I thought the duds 
would give me courage and that I could 





swagger down with the best of ’em. But 


now”—his tones grew husky—‘“I aint da 


pending on the long-tailed coat and th 
varnished shoes.” He put out his hang 
to the priest. “I need you with me, 
Father Pierre! I’m afraid!” 

In that last word, spoken in a tone 
hardly above a whisper, John Kavanagh 
put all the wistful, woeful, wondering 
pathos of the new and strange mood which 
had taken possession of him. 

“Tll be proud if you'll go, Father 
Pierre!” 

The little priest grasped the oy 
stretched hand and assented with a smile 
“T am proud to be chosen.” 

“We three! 
reverence. 
I know!” 

“We'll all do our best to show her that 
the folks of Toban love her.” 

Frank tears dripped upon Kavanagh's 
furrowed cheeks. “It was over my heart 
that I got the blow,” he said, his hand 
on his breast. “I reckon it must haye 
done something to my heart. I don’t feel 
toward things as I used to feel. All 
these years I have kept Clare away—] 
have let Clare go her way without me. 
When it’s too late, I am wondering 
whether I have done right.” 

“Tt is not too late,” said the prie¢ 
gently. “She will come here, and w 
shall all be proud.” 

“But will she come here?” gasped the 
father, something like fear in his eyes 
“Think what I have made her! It may 
break her heart to come here.” 

“Then you, so well entitled to rest, 
need stay here no longer but may find 
peace with her among those who are het 
friends.” 

Kavanagh’s lips were parted, and his 
eyes were wide; he stared at something 
unseen and was silent. 

“I’m afraid it is all too late,” he whis 
pered, his hand upon his side. Ther 
was wondering portent in his tone as if 
he spoke with scant knowledge of bi 
own thoughts. 

The little tailor came from his cornet 
bearing a garment in a reverent mannet, 
and bowed. 

“Tt’s your frock coat, sir—the last try 
on! I think it’s nigh complete.” 

The old man lifted himself out of t# 
barrel-chair and made an attempt 0 
throw his shoulders back and hold him 
self erect. He failed. The little tailor 
tried to drape the coat and accustom if 
folds to this new posture, and shook ii 
head dubiously. 

“Never you mind,” said Kavanagh 
noting this professional distress. “I 
on my headworks, telling the devils whit 
when you measured me. Leave it bes 
it is!’ I'll walk upended once more whet 
I see Clare.” 

In the frame of the broad dot 
appeared Romeo Shank, who alwi 
frowned on his fame as the head fit 
warden of the Toban and asked for 
utation merely as the poet of Nu 
Tom. Mr. Shank wore a hard hat, # 
white collar and his Sunday best, @® 
there ‘were a dozen weather-beaten @ 
at his back who awkwardly displa 
raiment which, it was plain, served 
at the rare functions which called fof 
*‘doll-up.” ; 

Mr. Shank marched in, and his @ 
panions followed; they stood before } 


You'll tell me my manners, 
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Tll do my best, you | 
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h, who was panoplied in his 
er and was therefore a new and 
strange-personage as they stared at him. 

“Well, boys?” The tones were familiar 
and broke the ice. ; pie 

“Mr. Kavanagh, esquire, sir, this. is a 
delegation,” stated Mr. Shank. 

In the past, old X. K. might have pro- 
fessed profane and ironic doubt, with 
something to say. about the hard hats. 
Now he set his shoulders a little more 
firmly into the fabric of the frock coat 
and bowed. ; 

“We know what the eighth day of June 
means to you, sir, and we want it to mean 
something to us, Mr. Kavanagh, sir! I 
have been asked to speak to you for all, 
having a name for knowing how to use 
words’where they belong: 


“Phere is a day which all do say will 
not be. melancholy. 

We'll go along with mirth and song, 
and we will all be jolly. 

Twill ne’er be told when we grow old, 
tRat-all her friends wa’n’t there, 

When. finest dressed amongst the best, 
stepped forth the colleen Clare.” 


John Xavier Kavanagh’s face. took on 
he baleful expression which the human 
isage wears when the full enormity of a 
proposition has been conveyed. 

“A moment, now, Shank! Pomes I 
never did understand. They go the back 
way.to say the things that aint so. But, 
by gorry, there sounds to be both truth 
nd a threat in what ye’re saying. Out 
with it—but no pome!” 

“The. drive is running free, Mr. Kav- 
nagh, sir! Full water from bank to 
bank! A half-crew can chase the rear 
or a few days. The boys have their 
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1 his MDOney, and it’s always hard to think of a 
thing ood way to spend woods-money. So 
ve'll go at your back to wherever it is. 
his f you want more than a hundred of the 
There ME ONS: it's only for you to say the word, 
as if d— ; 
f his And now I hear right, do I? Ye 
hean to make an excursion to my girl’s 
ones rraduation ?” 
net, “That’s the grand plan, sir. We pay 
ur own bills, of course! But if you 
+ try ere to hire the band for us to march 
ehind up the street to where the gradua- 
f the on is—” 
tf Kavanagh clutched at his breast and 
hes Pll back into the barrel-chair and 
tailoemmmeoened so vigorously that Mr. Shank 
m its bused. ‘ 
his God forgive me! God take away the 
ords from my mouth I was about to 
nage? ‘© ye! And in the hearing of the 
I wi est! Ye fool of a pote, have ye never 
what MEE” t0. see what colleges are like, where 
be SEE, 2 thousand dollars a minute and 
woammeeete the Lord Gull of Argyle has to 
Bouch before they'll put their log-mark 
dort’ the girl they roll down the bank into 
: e world?” 
+ fine No,” confessed Mr. Shank. 
r rep or I, either!” was the old man’s 
Ely frank confession. “But I. have 
nat, # Heys to guess! Father. Pierre, talk 
3 for me. Ill take my first. lesson 





manners. Talk to him! I'll shame 

self, else!” 

Gently did the little father explain to 
Shank and his delegation how a 

te of woodsmen and a brass band, 

fven an-influx of too many friends, 

ent embarrass a young woman who 


— 













- colleen! 





doubtless had only a limited number. of 
invitations for commencement at her dis- 
posal. 

“There’s the truth,” was Kavanagh’s 
indorsement. “Not as I would have put 
it, but plain enough for even a pote to 
understand. God’s love, man! If Heaven 
aint good to me, and Father Pierre. al- 
ways. ready by to. tell me my manners, 
I'll be shaming her myself!” 

“TI understand,” said Mr. Shank hum- 
bly. 

“Of course, that’s it,” murmured the 
men in uneven chorus. 

“What we could do we were anxious 
to do,’ proceeded Mr. Shank. “But if 
it hadn’t ought to be done, we’re thank- 
ful for good advice. We know hew to 
feel right, even if we don’t know how 
to act right, Mr. Kavanagh.” 

“Your hearts are right, my boys!’ 
shouted the old man. “But your brains 
are not much better than mine.” He 
beat his hand upon the table at his side. 
“Dumphy! Mind ye, here!” The rattle 
of pots in the lean-to ceased. “The jug 
and the pannikins!” 

“No! I can see for myself! We 
wouldn’t fit in with the grand airs down 
there,” stated Mr. Shank in firmer tones 
of conviction. “But when she steps foot 
upon her native heath, Mr. Kavanagh, 
sir—” 

“Then she’ll know where her true 
friends are, even as I know!” He strug- 
gled up from his seat. That mood that 
was new to him possessed him once more. 
He wept, and did not seem to be ashamed. 
“Boys of mine! The flat of my hand 
and the edge of my tongue—I have used 
’em wickedly! But ye have always under- 
stood—now, haven’t ye?” 

They assured him with jubilant voices 
and wet eyes. 

“You shall have your band o’ music 
when the colleen steps foot in the To- 
ban!” 

They cheered him. Mr. Shank raised 
his pannikin. “To the Kavanagh and his 
Sunshine down and back, and 


9? 


a safe home-coming soon! 


> 


CHAPTER IIT 


HEN Clare Kavanagh was twenty, 

after four years at college, no one 
knew her well—she did not even wholly 
understand herself. Her gray eyes ap- 
parently regarded the world with serenity; 
her red lips seemed framed always for 
gracious speech; but she feared and was 
ashamed of the bitterness which colored 
her thoughts and influenced her attitude 
toward the-world, 

Somehow she was not even assured re- 
garding the natural affection.a daughter 
should feel for a father; for the girl had 
had but little experience with affection. 
There. had been no. mother-love for Clare. 
The girl.was one of those rare fruits of 
the autumn of matrimony, and John 
Kavanagh was old. enough to. be her 
grandfather.. Her mother died when the 
child was. born.. .Her grown-up -brothers. 
—one was drowned in the Hulling Ma- 
chine Falls, and the other had been a 
roaring rake who shamed his father and 
killed himself with drink. 

John Kavanagh set all -his love on his 
Clare, but it was a strange, rather secret, 
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abashed sort of love. Somehow the old 
man had found it impossible to take his 
daughter to him in paternal intimacy. 
And so mercenaries were her companions 
in her home. But the flattery of those 
who were paid to minister to her made 
empty compliments forever distasteful 
and infected sincerity itself with distrust 
and disgust. 

Her father had declared that she should 
not be in the woods or’ of the woods; he 
had even insisted that she spend her col- 
lege vacations in travel. To be “a lady 
with the best of ’em,” to have wisdom and 
elegance and his money when he was 
cone with it—such was his ambition for 
her. He felt unable to express to her, 
face to face, his love. He had an idea 
that by: making her what she was and 
ieaving her his money, he was expressing 
love better than by words. 

In this manner had Clare been thrust 
away from exercising affection in its most 
natural expression. Her letters to her 
father were lamentable expositions of her 
lack of interest in him, despite her piti- 
able attempts to show her daughterly 
devotion. After a. time she rather recon- 
ciled herself to the snubs which were ad- 
dressed to her by the most select of the 
select young women of Manor Verona. 
Who was Kavanagh of the great Toban, 
anyway? A domineering old man, as she 
had usually seen him, who wore belted 
jackets of rough wool and spike-soled 
boots, and insisted on living in the log- 
walled wing which he had attached to the 
big mansion on the hill in Ste. Agathe, 
overlooking the roaring cataract of Tu- 
landic. Could she be proud of him as 
other girls were proud of their fathers? 
She despised herself because of her 
longings and her dreams and her aspira- 
tions. Nevertheless, in her aloofness and 
in her loneliness and in her barren bitter- 
ness of soul, she built a little world of 
her own in which she might find the com- 
fort which she lacked in the actualities of 
life. 

She had a “dream-father,” of whom 
she was as proud as she was ashamed of 
the mental betrayal of her own father. 
From this one and from that, as she had 
been permitted to observe men, she 
plucked properties and virtues to weld 
into the personality she knew as her 
“dream-father.” A poet was the father 
of one of the select young ladies, and he 
came to the college and read from his 
poems and was affable at the reception 
and prodigal with his autographs; poor 
Clare took his white hands and his sil- 
vered hair for her dream-father. And 
the voice and erectness of Admiral Al- 
cett, father of select Berenice, she ap- 
propriated to her own mental picture. 
And ‘she surrounded her creation with 
the aura of munificence which attended 
Colonel Marthorn and won for him such 
obsequious attention. 

Even the Congressman’s wife, sponsor 
of Clare at Manor Verona, companion 
and quasi-chaperon on occasional vaca- 
tion. tourings, was: quite in despair when 
it,came to consideratjon of the girl’s so- 
ciety “prospects. 

“T shall attend the commencement, of 
course,” said the Congressman’s wife, 
querulously communicative to a calling 
friend. “Robert ‘says it will be quite 
essential on account of politics. The 
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self! Eyes brimming, cheeks burning 
locked her door and burned the mag 


father controls a great many votes gpg 


side of the border.” 
“Yes—but you're a martyr!” 


“T know it. But I could care bons 
for this girl, if she would only allgy 


So handsome, Claudia! Quite the 


type! Black hair, and such comple 
and gray eyes! But just when yoni 
being especially nice to her, and you jy 
she’s ready to respond at last, she dy 
her lids straight across those eyes ang 
feel as if she had set the end of oy 
her father’s pikestaffs, or whatever 
call ‘em, against you and was shoving) 
away. It’s quite too bad! Sh 
a lovely scholar and has a class honor} 
she has never been elected to anything} 
the girls themselves. It’s too } 
Claudia. The girl’s father has meay 
do his best for her. Robert selected 
school. But I’m afraid it’s a mistak 
put so much knowledge into the head 
so much bitterness into the heart a 


same time.” 


FoR Clare her last days at My 
Verona seemed to tip with flam 
the smoldering embers of her pasté 
content. Dull pain became vivid tor 

She was surrounded by a flute 


frolicking flock that was eager to ke 
gayly confident of the future, avidly, 
fully seeking experience and 
promised realization of dreams, } 


of tours, wonderful house-parties, prj 


for summer joys, were canvassed i 
hearing. . Friends, friends—the 
seemed full of friends for all except 


her allowance of commencement 
tions after she had raked her ma 
for her poor little list of acquainta 
Her father had written a queer, banié 
letter in which he neither promised! 
he would come nor stated that he 
remain away. What added to hers 
and misery was the secret thought 
all her desperately summoned 
could not stamp out and kill: she 
not feel especial disappointment # 
failed to come. 

There had been more or [es 
wonderment how a girl whose father 
“some kind of woodchopper” could 
the luxury of an education at 
Verona. When it was a question# 
assessment for this or that, the som 
approached her gingerly. In mosté 
the solicitor was Cora Marthom, 
seemed best fitted, being the daughia 
a financier. And on account of 
Marthorn’s both patronizing and 
getic:demeanor, Miss Kavanagh iné 
of time developed a healthy and 
Tobanlike ‘hankering to slap that su 
eus face which so frankly revealed 
Marthorn’s condescending pity 
subject of money was mentioned. 

There ‘were others in the class ® 
Clare Kavanagh who had had @ 
to complain of the tactlessness @ 
sufficient Miss Marthorn. For 
when the matter of the class gift 
art-collection of the college WS 
vassed, it was Miss Marthorn’s sig 
that the usual equal-diyision 4 
plan be set aside in order thats 
could give what individual 
prompted. “In this way,” Miss? 
opined, “we shall be able to ralsems 
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sum, I think. Some of us, by a 
ae astra effort, can lighten what might 
be a burden to others; the plan is to 
make our ‘class gift considerably better 
than any given by a class up to this time.” 

“Isn't that just like her!” exploded 
Miss Collins, who walked away from the 
meeting in company with Miss Kavanagh. 
“Probably her father told her to arrange 
it that way so that she can give more than 
anybody else for the sake of advertising 
the Marthorn family here.” 

“Phuh! Advertising the family!” volun- 
teered Miss Harriet Tell,—known better 
among her intimates as “Hurry-and 
Tell—who walked on the other side of 
Miss Kavanagh. “Her brother. is doing 
that just now, so my Bob says.” — 

“Your Bob seems to be supplying you 
with a precious lot of scandal,” affirmed 
Miss Collins. “Harriet, that kind of news 
isn’t nice!” 

“T know it! It’s merely interesting! 
But it’s too bad about Kenneth Mar- 
thorn. He’s all kinds of a likable fellow, 
Bob says. And what a partner he is! 
Last fall I-monopolized him when the 
party came up here to the junior stunts! 
Did you dance with him, Clare?” 

“J did not dance with anybody,” said 
the girl indifferently. 

“But you remember him—of course 
you must remember him! Why, his pic- 
ture is in every magazine!” 

“J don’t think I have any distinct mem- 
ory of him—or of any of the other young 
men,” said Miss Kavanagh, showing no 
interest. 

“And you with your black hair and he 
with his wonderful blond—why, I should 
think you’d have been attracted to him 
right off—just by natural—well, whatever 
old Psychology Sue calls it.” 

“Harriet, you’re insufferable!” protested 
Miss Collins. And she sheered away and 
started off alone. “Good afternoon!” she 
called over her shoulder. 

“But you haven’t heard about—” 

“Yes, I have heard! About enough!” 

“Now isn’t she the puckery thing, 
Kavvy?” It was the first time that any- 
body had ever given her the little friendly 
pat of a nickname, and Clare’s heart 
warmed. “A green persimmon, if it should 
walk up and kiss her as a sister, would be 
sorry! But you'll listen, Kavvy, wont 
you? You'll help me! Scandal is awful 
hurtful if one doesn’t get it out of the 
system. It’s like the measles.” 

The friendly little nickname won. “I’m 
not especially interested in this Mr. Mar- 
thorn—” began Clare with an assenting 
smile. 

“You don’t need to be. I was inter- 
ested in this thing about Kenneth, for 
honestly, Kavvy, I was hoping he’d cut 
m and ask me before. Bob got around to 
tt, though I wasn’t exactly sure which 
one—” 
ney you must have had a true 

ion, one wa ” ». 
teste d Clave. y or the other,” pro 
pass na must not be too exacting. 
faths ather is in steel, and Kenneth’s 
vy ; in timber—both solid founda- 

- I really think that Kenneth did— 

: ee He was such a 
ner! ut of course, now I 
sega why he has been holding back! 
be i widow! I think widows ought to 
tensed, or muzzled, or something. 
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But I suppose you haven’t heard about 
the widow?” 

“T have not.” 

“You're such a queer girl. I’ve noticed 
you a lot, though I haven’t said much to 
you. It seems too bad that we’re getting 
to be such good friends, all of a sudden, 
and are just going to part. But you're 
queer; all the same. Just think! Didn’t 
pay enough attention:to Stephen Mar- 
thorn’s son to remember him! Well, 
never mind! Some girls are that way. 
I wish that. widow had never noticed him. 
She’s fromthe West” somewhere. She 
isn’t after him for money; that’s rather 
plain. Nobody seems to know very much 
about her, Bob says, but there’s no doubt 
about her being rich.” 

“Is she a very old lady?” asked Clare, 
to whom the word widow predicated more 
or less venerable age. 

“Old! You dear child! Now, I honestly 
shouldn’t tell you this! But you’re such 
a sympathetic listener!” Miss Harriet 
gave a quick glance about them and then 
seized Clare’s arm and whispered: “I 
have seen her! You must never lisp that 
I have seen her. For it must not be 
known that I was ever in places where 
she and Kenneth would naturally be to- 
gether—even though we were chaper- 
oned. It was at the Hermitage!” Miss 
Tell whispered the name, putting deep 
import on it. But she failed that time to 
get reaction. - “Never heard of the Her- 
mitage?” 

“Never,” 
pressed. 

“Well, you’re a strange—but we wont 
mind! And I wont try to explain. It— 
it- would take too long,” stated Harriet 
mysteriously. 

“T don’t quite get your meaning, but 
it sounds like a good, quiet place,” said 
Clare, wistfully anxious to please this new 
friend. 

“Don’t always believe in sounds,” ad- 
vised Miss Tell warmly. “Bob says that 
when Rome howled it wasn’t because 
Rome was being hurt anywhere. Well, 
I’ve seen her. She’s a tataranta! I know 
it isn’t customary for one girl to praise 
another girl’s looks, but when Bob said 
she was all that, I agreed with him. I’m 
starting in determined never to be jealous 
of Bob. When he admires anybody, I'll 
agree with him. The only way to make 
a child sick of candy is to feed him a 
lot of it. She’s a little bold-looking, but 
that comes of being a widow, I suppose. 
Some men relish it. Id really like to 
have you lay eyes on her, Kavvy! She 
looks like your especial screen-favorite— 
and I don’t care which one it is. There— 
that’s some compliment!” 

“Perhaps he will bring her to com- 
mencement. Quite naturally, he will 
come himself.” 

Miss Harriet walked around in front 
of this ingenuous personage, surveying 
her with mingled emotions. ‘Say, Kavvy, 
are you trying to jolly me with your in- 
nocent-Ida stuff?” she demanded. And 
then without waiting for an answer: “Now 
listen,” said Harriet. “When a young 
man like Kenneth Marthorn. motors: out 
with a young widow to the Hermitage — 
or a place like that —it means that he is 
cultivating a friendship that he doesn’t 
care to let the family in on. No, you 
will not see the widow at Manor Verona! 


said Clare, wholly unim- 
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Bob says he hopes Kenneth isn’t going 
to make a fool of. himself!” 

“T am not entirely one myself, I must 
assure you,” declared Miss Kavanagh a 
little frostily. “If I seemed dense, it’s 
because I like to believe good of folks, 
first of all.” 

“But Kenneth is good, all right. He’s 
only like the rest. They’re all the same! 
I do think that my Bob would have flirted 
outrageously with her if I had had no 
eyes and she’d had a couple of extra ones 
which she could have spared from 
Kenneth. Don’t scowl so at me, Kavvy! 
My, you are so painfully proper!” 

“T am not,” blazed Clare. “But it’s a 
shame 'to speak of love that way! I do 
hope you love your young man and that 
he loves you. But to mention him in the 
same breath in which you speak of that 
other—that cad!” 

“But Kenneth Marthorn is not a cad!” 

“It’s the only word I can think of just 
now! If I had ever known any men of 
that sort, I’d probably have fitter names 
for them.” 

“But if you knew him—” 

“I don’t want to know him—TI don’t 
want to hear about him—or any other 
Marthorn. The name and the man dis- 
gust me! I hate the whole family. I’m 
sorry! But my temper makes me 
ashamed, sometimes. I’d better walk 
away by myself.” 

She stepped past Miss Harriet and 
hurried off. 

“Well, of all the—” gasped the maiden, 
rebuffed. “No wonder she has never got 
anywhere in our class if that’s the kind 
of a prickly periwinkle she is—and that’s 
all. the fit name 7 can think of!” Miss 
Tell made a face like an angry kitten. 


HEN Cora Marthorn went the 

rounds with her subscription paper, 
she had secured the names of nearly all 
the others in the class before she ap- 
proached Clare. 

“Tt has been a most wonderful re- 
sponse,” stated Miss Marthorn urbanely, 
but the air of patronage still flavored her 
manner. “Really, quite enough is guaran- 
teed.” 

It was plainly an intimation which 
afforded Miss Kavanagh an opportunity 
to’ make her contribution as modest. as 
her resources prompted, and under other 
circumstances, might have been con- 
sidered gracious generosity. 

But Miss Marthorn’s condescending 
effusiveness was chilled by the look Clare 
returned. The girl took the paper and 
glanced at the Marthorn subscription. 
With much deliberation she produced her 
fountain pen and wrote the amount of her 
own donation; then she took a check- 
book from a desk pigeonhole. 

“But the payment need not—” 

“Tt is somewhat of a Kavanagh pecu- 
liarity,” broke in Clare, writing. “When 
my father gave me my check-book, years 
ago, he gave me some good advice about 
obligations.” 

«Miss Marthorn felt an emotion which 
visibly shaded her self-sufficiency. When 
she received in her hand the check and 
the signed round-robin, she lifted eye- 
brows and voice at the same time. “But 
I cannot accept this!” 

“The check is perfectly good,” stated 
Miss Kavanagh. No meek model of per- 
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fect womanhood was old X. K.’s colleen! 
Out of long repression and wounded pride 
and resentful sensitiveness had developed 
rancor—and rancor was begging for the 
privilege of “handing something” to the 
daughter of Stephen Marthorn. 

“Oh, I am not questioning the check,” 
affirmed Miss Marthorn, her words be- 
lying the expression with which she looked 
at the figures. “But the sum is too large.” 

“T did not know that any limit to con- 
tributions had been set,” said Clare coldly. 
“As a matter of fact, I believe it was your 
own suggestion that this plan be adopted 
in order to obtain a very generous sum.” 


“Yes, but this may be embarrassing,” . 


pleaded Miss Marthorn, rapidly losing 
self-possession. 

“The amount I have given, does not 
embarrass me. If you had come to me 
earlier,” was the cutting suggestion, “the 
present situation might not have been so 
embarrassing. I shall’ insist!” There 
shall be no'pardoning of Clare’s conduct 
—it was plain, unpolished hankering for 
revenge for slights endured. There was 
worse to come—and more unpardonable. 

“T have already taken some measures in 
regard to the gift and its cost, and this—” 
began Miss Marthorn. 

“It would have been better to take the 
whole class into your confidence, Miss 
Marthorn, wouldn’t it? We should all 
have a say in what our money buys.” 

Miss Marthorn, flushing, momentarily 
carried out-of her usual composure by the 
sudden attack from this person whom she 
had regarded as a spineless nonentity, 
opened her mouth as if to give back retort 
in kind. “But she restrained herself and 
bowed. “I’m sure the whole class will be 
pleased by your generosity, Miss Kav- 
anagh. As one of the class, simply for 
myself, I thank you.” 

She went away. 

Clare flung pen and check-book into a 
corner of the room. She stood up and 
faced her panting, crimson-faced self in 
the cheval glass. “So that’s what you 
are! That’s what you are inside! After 
four years here, eh?” She leaned close 
to the glass and made an ugly face of un- 
utterable loathing and disgust. Sinking 
her voice to low contralto, affecting what 
her natural speech never contained, she 
spoke to the face reflected in the mirror: 
“There ye stand, ould Jawn Kavanagh’s 
gur-rl! Thraitor to yerself and yer father 
both! Away wid ye! But where can ye 
go? Even the woods are too honest for 
the likes of ye! Yer father is tod good 
for ye! A lady, eh?” She slapped her 
hand across the glowering visage in the 
glass. “Go on! I never want to be else 
than what I was born to be!” Then she 
turned away and lifted her arms and 
wailed: “God forgive me for that lie!” 


CHAPTER IV 


LARE KAVANAGH, merely on word 

of scandal, had formed an opinion of 
Kenneth Marthorn which made his pef- 
sonality, as far as she was concerned, as 
hopeless a wreck:as was Humpty Dumpty 
after the tumble from the wall. 

Miss Tell, though claiming friendly 
acquaintanceship with the young man, 
though appreciating his good points and 
condoning his delinquencies, evidently had 


in her mind a picture of the roistering 
blade, the idle scion of -the rich man; 
were the outlines of that picture true, 
the colors would take: care of them- 
selves: the red automobile, the yellowed 
middle finger, the purple nights. and the 
gray dawns. ; 

To staté this fact that for many months 
prior to John Xavier Kavanagh’s exorcisni 
of cloud-wrack the prevailing tone of 
Kenneth. “Marthorn’s waking hours had 
been blue—blue overalls—is to shatter 
Miss Tell’s maidenly conception ef him 
as leader of ‘cotillions and driver of a 
motoréar, sitting-on the back of his neck. 

As chief hydraulic engineer, he built the 
penstocks and installed the turbines in 
the new Broad Falls paper-mill of the 
Great Temiscouata Company; and he did 
not owe his job to his father’s influence, 
either. He had gone in for engineering 
because he liked that kind of work; and 
the Temiscouata. took him on because. he 
proved that he could make good. Just 
the same, however, he acceptéd his allow- 
ance from his father and banked the 
sums intact against the days of relaxation 
in the city when there was interim be- 
tween the blue-overalls jobs. 

Therefore, after watching the great 
turbines begin, grumbling and growling, 
their unending toil, Kenneth Marthorn 
faced toward his holiday, glad that he 
was alive in the budding spring! Nomi- 
nally he lived in the home mansion; actu- 
ally he lived at the club. Colonel Mar- 
thorn did not question or discountenance 
that arrangement; the young man was 
absent so much on his tours of duty that 
it would have seemed odd to have him 
constantly at home. Nor did the Colonel 
question any of his son’s actions, for so 
far as all outward appearance went, they 
were merely mild escapades marked by 
high spirits and were not questionable ad- 
ventures associated with low -morals. 
Furthermore, Colonel Marthorn secretly 
believed in. the laissez-faire doctrine in 
the management of a son who had shown 
so much ability in making-a way for him- 
self in the business world;. the Colonel 
was in no mood to see too much! 


(?= day, however, Stephen Marthorn, 
though addicted solely to limousines, 
took a whole lot of interest in a chummy 
roadster which passed him on the Car- 
wich Boulevard; it was going in the same 
direction as his car, and therefore he had 
considerable opportunity to study its con- 
tents as it drew on ahead of him. 

In one portion of the contents he felt 
a natural interest—the interest of a father 
inason. In another section of the contents 
he felt a suddenly acquired interest be- 
cause the profile of the veiled face was 
charmingly alluring. The considerably 
abused phrase, “téte-a-téte,”” here was per- 
fectly justified; the brown cap was almost 
touching the gray toque. The son’s ab- 
sorption was so complete that he had not 
noticed, apparently, the. number of the 
paternal car, and the Colonel knew that 
his son on most occasions was particularly 
observant—it was a part of his engineer’s 
training. Therefore Colonel Marthorn’s 
deductive mind drew disquieting conclu- 
sions; he rubbed his nose—an act which 
signified uneasiness of mind. 

Hé tried to conceal that uneasiness the 
next time he found an Opportunity to 
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have a few words with Kenneth, & 
made jesting reference to the fact thy 
his own son did not seem to care & 
recognize the father in public any mop 
Then the Colonel revealed his uneasiness. 
instead of asking Kenneth who the gi 
was, he inquired whose daughter she was 

“I haven't the least idea,’ was the sog\ 
prompt confession. 
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The father twitched gray eyebrows ly Prous 
way of a rebuking grimace. t’s qui 
“I never thought to ask.” bhorn Ww 





“But that’s the first and most natuyp) 
thing to know, sir!” 

“The most natural thing to find outj 
this case would be something defini 
about the husband. But I haven't eyg 
bothered about that!” 
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“A husband! Are you running arom “Virg 
with—”’ 

“Oh, no! She’s a widow. At least; fy And 
quite sure she is.” pf since 

“And you don’t know for sure?” pect to 

“Impertinent questions about familMiiprospect 
matters are not in good form, Father, | “Ther 
myself wont endure them from anybody Min engag 
I treat other folks accordingly.” “Bt canno 

“There are other things not good form Mir.” 
besides impertinent questions, my boy, | “But 3 
hope I need not be more specific.” “T beg 


“No, it isn’t necessary. Two or thm 
of my meddling friends have tried tok 
so, and trouble has resulted.” 

“You do not class me with what yw 
call meddling friends, do you, sir?” 

“Certainly not, Father! I put youm 
a high elevation—a very high elevation 
I shall be truly shocked if you descend? 
“Descend? Descend how?” 

“Why, by jumping at conclusions whidi 
only vulgar minds entertain. You pr 
ably didn’t mean it at all, but it soundel 
rather improper. Both you and la 
above such ideas. I have met a cham 
ing good fellow. Understand? A goo 
fellow! That’s our mutual attitude. Wer 
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chumming around a bit.” “Irma 
“But by your own statement, by, “H’m! 
somebody has seen fit to remonstrate willmas not b 
you! If that’s the case, if it’s looked agthe subje 
in that light, you stand in a way to hatgpf womer 
your good name compromised.” ave not 
“Just take a second look, Father! Thsg™ghould kn 
is Kenneth! It isn’t Cora.” he way 
“Here! Here! Don’t forget yourseijmmsn't the 
sir! I would never have occasion to young lad: 
that way to your sister.” Ope you | 
“T am as impeccable as she in my owgggre in spe 
fashion,” drawled young Mr. Marthomgggfou on yor 
flooding his disarming smile upon isg™pour famil 
scowling father. “I must call your atteegggeu respoi 
tion to something which you have ft rill acc 
gotten, though you must have been 4 ve Then i 
tim in your own young days! ‘Theegmmey! An 
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friends who come running with warnil : 
omise.”” 


and advice, men or women, are meéféj 
smearing the pink of false solicitude 0 
the green of jealousy. I read that m4 
cynic’s book the other day! The wom 
wants you, or the man wants the girl a 
from you, or else it’s all out off 
natural grudge against seeing other fi 
having a prime good time.” 

“T don’t want to see you make a# 
of yourself,” growled the father. 
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“You're voting with the majority & plonage, | 
Dad! That’s what they all tell rtness  ¢¢ 
Why, even Bob Appleton, after making@igggM0 came | 
least half a dozen desperate and dill bners, da 
charges at the widow, each one rep Tn this { 
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with much slaughter of Bob’s reserva 
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i ried a flank-attack—telling me | 
eS biel I was making of myself. But | 
hat part I don’t lay up against Bob. It’s | 

hecause he tried to get her after he had | 
jefinitely interned himself by buying a 

seven-hundred-dollar solitaire for Miss 

‘Hurry-and’ Tell’s engagement finger. 

“Then he’s a cad!” | 

“Exactly! I’m trying to protect the | 
widow against him and all such fellows. | 
it’s quite my duty,” declared young Mar- | 
shorn with fine assumption of the spirit of | 
high purpose. 

MA widow doesn’t need any such pro- 
ection, sir. Furthermore, don’t insult me 
with poppycock. You must not get en- 
angled, my boy. You know which way 
my hopes lie!” ; 

“Virginia is a dear girl,” agreed the 
son. 
“And even that doesn’t have the ring 
of sincerity, Kenneth! You cannot ex- 
nect to have a girl of her standing and . 


4 ” i 
prospects wait for you. Household help becomes discouraged and dis- There is no worry about cleaning in the home 
“There has been no talk between us of satisfied by the heavy labor of cleaning where the Arco Wand does the work 


n engagement ; under those circumstances i 
it cannot be said that a girl is waiting, Lighten Household Work ! 
ir.” “ e e . 
“But you know that—” The cleaning of the house is a heavy physical strain and expense 
“T beg your pardon, Father! I do not | for help (if you can get it) as long as you cling to the old, tiresome 


presume even to think what a young lady’s | broom and duster methods of cleaning. 
nclinations may be—not until after she 


as told me. I have not asked Virginia.” The Arco Wand Vacuum Cleaner changes 
“But if you raise havoc with your. repu- CO AND weary houschold cleaning into a few 
ation before you ask her,—get into a moments of light, quick use of the suc- 7 


breach-of-promise suit or something like ion-wand, with no labor and without 
hat,—Virginia will then look on the ask-| | VACUUM CLEANER exch. eee 


y as an insult.” . 
7 : * Ss Use the Arco Wand on your floor, carpets, rugs, upholstered furniture, 
Meaning, no doubt, threatening possi hangings, curtains, mattresses, clothes, furs, shelves, drawers, books, pic- 
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a sweetly. a dirt, and lint piped away into the sealed dust bucket of the machine. 

Let us call che lady by her name! Easily and quickly installed in old or new residences, apart- 

hat is her name? Or has your respect ments, hotels, clubs, theatres, schools, and public and private 
or good form not led you as far as the buildings. Also made mounted on truck for use in factories, 
mpertinence of seeking to know her and large business buildings. May be purchased on easy 
ame?” : payments, if desired, from dealers everywhere. 

“Irma Sturtevant—with the Mrs.” Send at once for catalog, The ARCO WAND, which 

“H’m! My son, this talk between us gives full descriptions, and illustrates many of its labor ; 

not been as serious as I could wish. and money saving uses. otae cole, hoo 


he subject of your choice in the matter a ME AN RADIA ¢ MPANY s. 0282 RRCO WAND Vacuum 
: A partment S. Michi Ave. 
women is serious. The fact that you 3s N RIG \ TOR 0 Chicago Cleaners, ogg ty deem 
ave not taken care that your family Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers & AMERICAN Radiators and Plumbing Trade. 


hould know this one makes me uneasy. = 
e@ way you just spoke of her—that| 4 : 
n't the way a gentleman speaks of a TVs HORTHAND 

poung lady whom he respects or loves. I | \#Saay) IN ONE MONTH WHITING -ADAMS 


bpe you are not as careless in act as you 
ein speech. Wait a moment! I put | BorPeiissiem, Pant geet smoetoron | = ERPLISHES 
ou on your honor to protect the name of sears signs.” Bost for Civil Service. Earn $900 to 
; S12 ° 0nNsaNn c) Oo open. ypewritin, 
bur family and your own future. I hold | FREE Send today for Catalog. Special Offer and trae VULCAN marx 
Pu responsible, sir! Remember that!” | Chicaco HOME STUDY SCHOOLS. 505 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL RUBBER CEMENTED 
il ll accept the responsibility, Father.” Classified Advertising Department 
Then it's man’s word between us, my | ———" GAWES AND JENTERTATHMENTS Shaving Brushes 
vy: New Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Entertainments for 2 
sel hed ota to sae good, true | wartime: Benefits. Vauderitle Bicetches Monologues, are guaranteed not to shed bristles 
Vi Dialogues, } tfel’ Jokes; Tableaux, rills. Make-up * ss 
omise.” en more than to your Geos, bares Catalon Free. or hair nor to fail in any respect. 
se. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept $1, CHICAGO. Having one, insures its owner 
HELP WANTED i 
Liberty Policy, the Very Latest in Insurance, covers against all brush troubles. 
r' FTER that, after the hand-grasp all accidents and sicknesses. Every occupation insurable, These brushes have ends as soft 
after what seemed to be a compact | $25-00\ weekly "costs Ae gs ee ag as the finest velvet, and the mass of 
vit sts 3 rh : hair has stiffness and elasticity to 


paying half benefits, costs $7.50 yearly. Special bene- 
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d ding Colon ] M h 8 d be de premiums to meet low-rate competition. Leather wallet rubin the lather to make it effective. 
' ed hi b k e Marthorn tactfully mane $100 Identification eo with each policy. 4 . 
Attractive agency openings with continuous wal 

hi ls back on the amusements chosen | {imission. “Assets "$2, 696,298-27.  puunied “1907. 
r Mis son’s period of relaxation in the | Seuthern Surety Co. 308 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: 
Thousands Government Jobs open to Men—women— 
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ng and dawning summer. Having girls. $95.00 Month, Quick increase. Short hours. 
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“ certain well-meaning meddlers Get Your Patent and Your Money.” “Advice Boston, U. S. A. 
came to him with reports concerning Randolph & Co., Patent Attys., Dept. 38. Wash.. 
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short work must be made of the idyl of 
a courtship. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Kenneth Marthorn did not intend it as a 
courtship. It was comradeship in full 
measure, from the beginning of the affair. 
But there was more of fellowship than 
philandering. It was because their re- 
spective attitudes so effectually disarmed 
their intimacy of the natural attributes of 
what folks term “serious ihtentions” that 
the climax of the affair left both of them 
floundering, stricken and amazed, in a 
wreck of excellent resolutions. - Both of 
them, understand! 

The physiologists tell us there is a blind 
spot in every eye. The yogis assert that 
there is on every human body a point of 
no sensation, where the physical is bonded 
with the psychic. And every poor human 
creature, possessing no expert knowledge, 
has found that in affairs there are mo- 
ments of utter blindness and absolute 
numbness in regard to consequences. One 
night, after a dinner, Kenneth Marthorn 
and Irma Sturtevant motored far enough 
so that State lines and legal jurisdiction 
could not hamper their intent, and were 
married. 


“HERE may have been a bubble too 
much of wine: words and glances 
fron: others might have pricked the sud- 
denly flaming chivalry of the young man; 
the spur of rivalry, when other eyes looked 
on her covetously, may have hurried him 
to display to the envious the pride of the 
possessor. And the June night, when they 
were on the broad highway in the hurry- 
ing car, undoubtedly had its full effect in 
the adventure of midsummer madness. 

The girl wildly objected—and then con- 
sented with a hysterical fervor which 
rather astonished him while it delighted 
him. “But don’t allow me to think! 
Hurry! Don’t let me think!” she pleaded. 

In endeavoring to keep her from think- 
ing, he kept himself from any thoughts 
which might check his ardor. That ardor 
was checked, however, before he had be- 
gun to think. 

When his mind did resume its natural 
functions, after being thrust away from 
the manger of thought by glorious passion, 
it found plenty of fodder; but it was 
bitter fodder. And not merely that he had 
betrayed his understanding with his 
father, enough tribulation in itself! 

They found haven in a wayside inn, a 
neat and quiet mansion, with broad porti- 
coes and cool rooms and discreet service 
by master and mistress in person. There 
were vines at the windows to shield them: 
from the stare of the big June moon. 
There was the soft patter of the falling 
waters of a stream near by, and the mur- 
mur of doves served as epithalamium. 

While he was at the window, drinking 
in the fragrance of the dewy night, build- 
ing in his thoughts, as best he could, a 
fabric of explanation for his projected 
message to his father, his bride came and 
knelt beside him, weeping and confessing. 
After removing her hat, she had been sur- 
veying him, hesitating. 

T have been a 


“You will loathe me! 
fool.” 

“So have I. But I am glad of it, my 
wife! We will both be dear fools for 


each other’s sake.” 
“T don’t dare to tell you, after all!” 





He tried to lift her up, but she resisted 
and hid her face against him. 

“Tell me what?” Her distress was so 
pitifully intense that his wonderment be- 
came apprehension. He pressed her with 
questions for many minutes before he was 
able to-.extort the truth from Her. 

“JT am married,” she cried at last. 

“Why, I know that. .Would we be here 
ifvou were not?” ; 

“But I am married to somebody else— 
before I was, married to you.” 

His understanding refused to reach to 
what she ‘was trying to convey.. “But I 
know you were a widow!” 

“My husband is alive—my real hus- 
band.” 

“Divorced?” he gasped. 


“No, no! Oh, understand, please! 
Don’t make me talk! I’m choking! I 
shall die!” 


“You mean to tell me that you are a 
married woman, not separated from your 
husband?” 

She knocked her forehead against his 


knee. 

“Good heavens! And this—” 

“T couldn’t help it! I could not resist! 
I was mad! He is an old man, Kenneth! 
I married him because he is rich. He lets 
me do just as I want to. He lets me come 
and go as I like. He is a good old man. 
But. it was never right—it wasn’t right. 
He knew it! He has indulged me in every- 
thing.” 

He put her from him, unclasping her 
arms, and then went to a chair. and sat 
down. He was weak and white. She 
started to crawl to him on her knees, but 
he put up a protesting hand. 

“Listen, Kenneth! He has told me I 
would find somebody I could love. He 
has been afraid of it!. Yes, and he has 
so much sympathy for me. You must go 
to him and tell him about it. He will for- 
give us.” 


H's face revealed that the prospect did 
not hold out any grand hopes. Stupe- 
faction, utter misery—the two emotions 
twisted his features. 

“He will let me have a divorce when 
he understands. That will be the best 
way, dear. It will come out all right. 
He wont make any trouble for us. -“What- 
ever you want in this world to make you 
happy, I will give you,’ is what he has 
always told me.” 

The woman had actually ceased weep- 
ing. Her face lighted up at the thoughts 
which came to her after the agony of her 
confession. “We can be so happy together 
just as soon as it’s all straightened out.” 

He began to wonder whether this 
woman had any-.sense-of honor-or concep- 
tion of moral obliquity. 

“Straightened out!” he shouted. “What 
is the matter with you? Yours talking 
as if this is simply running away from a 
father instead of betraying a husband!” 

“He is just the same as my father! He 
has always indulged me, I tell you! He'll 
overlook it!” 

“But the law can’t overlook it! Good 
heavens, you have committed bigamy. 
pega headed for State prison, the both 
of us!” 

“Oh, can it be made out as bad as that 
—just. forgetting ourselves?” she asked 
wistfully, the enormity of the offense 
seeming to strike no echo within her. 


“But we wont say a word till we 
Horace. I'll go with you! Yes, Ij 
He'll listen to anything I say.” 


He groaned and set his fingers into 


hair,. his, elbows on, his knees. 

“We must make the best of it”, 
urged. “True love will find a way,” 

The banal platitude and the bland, 
in which she uttered it made him fyrig 
He rose and kicked the unoffending ¢y 
about the room. 

“You mustn’t lose your head, dey 
she protested. “I know you can-arme 
everything, if you keep cool! You yw 
so masterful last evening. I simply} 
to do as you said. You made me fom 
everything!” 

“Don’t you lay it to me—your fom 
ting that you are a married woman! 
say, what’s the matter with you? Dy 
you know a damnably horrible gq 
when your nose is right in it?” 

“Don’t be vulgar!” 

He stood over her and glared downis 
her face, wearing an expression which{ 
ted a padded cell rather than a by 
chamber. In that tense moment, upy 
tingly, she let fall a remark that forhi 
though he could hardly understand j 
why, pricked the swollen tragedy off 
situation. 

“Horace lives in Omaha,” she si 
“You know! The man with his nam 
all the lard-pails!” 


YOUNG Marthorn picked up the om 
turned chair and sat down in it | 
no longer felt like raving. He looked 
her for a long time. He began to mi 
stand that this comradely person whe 
so constantly laughed her way with 
through all their adventures in intiz 
had been covering shallowness witht 
laugh. Her very naiveté in feeling sea 
because she was the pet of an old1 
gave him better understanding of he 
ture than he had secured in all the w 
past. It was plain to him that he ti 
child on his hands, to protect from 
own rash blunder-headedness. 

“Do you begin to realize what at 
this is?” he demanded, controlling 
temper. 

“I suppose it is what you say it is!) 
know better than I. Perhaps if jp 
so sorry, we’d better say nothing ait 

“Say nothing! Things like this get 
the newspapers. Our names are on™ 
in that special license.” 

“Horace never reads anything—olly 
market news.” 

“Oh, damnation! Wake up! I 
your husband is as good and as reas 
a man as you say he is.” 

“You'll find him just as I say. 4 
can be a divorce and—” 
“We'll not’ discuss that point, 
Sturtevant! Will you kindly put a 
hat?. We’re going to start on our we 

journey.” 

She confronted his gaze, understea 
new. meaning in his eyes, rose {rel 
knees and went to the dresser whet 
hat lay. 

“A wedding journey!” she ventu 
suggest after a long silence. 

“Yes, to Omaha,” he said dryly. 
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“young men shouldstudy 
business thoroly. As to 
opportunities, there are ten 
today where there was one 
sixty years ago.” 

—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Magazine 
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“The Captains of Indus- 
try in America are not 
seeking money; they are 
looking for brains—special- 
ized brains.” 

—CHAS. M. SCHWAB 


Put Yourself Ina Bigger Job In 1919 


“Since taking my course with 
LaSalle Extension University my 
earning capacity has increased 400 
percent.” H.S. W. 

“Your course has benefited me so 
much that it netted me a 500 per cent 
profitina year,” F.H. 

“Salary increased 288 per cent ran 
ina year from enrollment.” L. C. R. 

“Returns in 6 months were 10 times 
the cost of the course.” F.J.F. 

“Salary raised 200 per cent after 
taking Course in Higher 
Accounting. ” F. B. H. 


“Have received additional remun- 
eration enough to cover cost of six 
ome. Am now Business Manager 

a corporation with assets of over 
shou, 000.” W. M.C. 

“Am now one of the officials of the 
company with increased salary be- 
cause I am able to present statements 
toourdirectors, showing the truecon- 
dition of affairs at any time.’’ C. A. E. 

“Have been advanced five Positions 
sinee taking LaSalle Course.”” H.C. L. 

“Since taking the LaSalle Course I 
have increased my salary nearly 300 
percent.” E. J. M. 

“Have successfully passed bar ex- 
amination.” G. L. B. 

“Have received three raises and am 
to get a 10 per cent bonus payable 
every three months.” P.O. B. 

‘In im than a year’s time my 
training is paying the handsome pro- 
fit of 61 per cents month, ” G.M. R. 

“Have tried cases with some of the 
best lawyers here and lost but one.” 


A. J.G. 

oat ne hewn increased 185 per 
niay thn iontbnngs AED 
from stadying your couse” GE Me 


The call for specialized brains in business is more insistent than ever. Increased pressure of production, need for 
men who know how to put efficiency and organization into their work and big positions vacated by those called to the war 
have opened the greatest opportunities in commercial history for trained men. Salaries from thirty-five hundred to ten 
thousand dollars and even larger are ready now for proficient Business Managers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Banking Experts, Cost Accountants, Sales Managers, Traffic Managers, Interstate Commerce Experts and 
Correspondence Managers. There are not enough competent men available for the positions to be filled. 

This is your big opportunity, The day that you can show that you can handle the work of one of these positions, you 
can step into it. You know the conditions, You know what the demand is and what the pay is now for men who can do 
more than mere routine work. Train in any of 4 peas: of business and get out of the small place—be above 


the job-hunting class and draw a bigger salary check, 


Train By Mail—Now 


Stay where youare while youare ing thisknowledge you the accumulated experience of many experts and 
which makes promotion: certain. in by mail in your direct you at every step. 


time under the direction of the LaSalle experts. Pay Your enrollment brings not only this higher training 
but the privileges of our Consulting Service—which en- 
title you to the free advice of our experts on any special 
business problem at any time. 


only a little each month if you wish. These experts will 
give you precisely the training for which Business pays 


the large ies. It will be intensely practical training. 
It will give you a completeness of information you cannot 
in years of daily experience alone—and yet by the 


Read in the margin of this page what this training has 

done for others. The only advantage these men have over 
le extension method you can master the course in you is their “‘s ized brains” ‘gained by LaSalle traini 

months. You will be trained by men who will hand on to You can easily and quickly p 1 their wil. 


La Salle Members With Large Organizations 


Step into the offices of almost any of our largest cor- International Harvester Oo. Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
porations and you will find LaSalle members in respons- B. F.. Goodrich Company Company 
ible positions. Here are a few of these big corporations andevery important railroad company in the United States. 
which have ae from 150 to more than 1 More than 145,000 men in active business life including 
y mere come = she 1011 Armour & Company a large number of corporation officials have been enrolled 
+. grap Gee & N. W. Ry. and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle training and ser- 
ue — Cer Company 267 Ford Motor he tad vice. Over 20,000 now enroll annually. The LaSalle organ- 

el Corporation 250 Swift & Compa - 200 ization consists of 800 people, including a staff of 300 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 578 Standard Ot C Compan 198 business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
___ Among the numerous firms and corporations employ- _ lecture writers, instructors and assistants. LaSalle trained 
ing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle men are the the following: men occuping responsible positions can be found he 
Western Electric Company Wells Fargo Express Co. out the entire English speaking world. 


Send the Coupon 


Find out about this LaSalle training for advancement. Learn how you can easily acquire the knowledge which will 
make you worth a higher salary. Mail the coupon and we will send full information about the course, the moderate fee 
and the easy terms. No ed and no obligation upon you for asking this. We will also send our valuable book “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”, book of which a prominent Chicago executive said “Get a copy, even if it costs you $5.”" 
Your copy is free—ready F Sh you now. Send for it and see how the men who testify to their success through 
training got their start by mailing the coupons cut from our advertisements. They were willing to be shown the way to 
opportunity just as we will show you. Send the coupon today. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Worlds’ Greatest Extension University”’ 


Dept. 166-P. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,’’ also catalog and particulars regarding 
Course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


CORURINESS ADMINISTRATION: 


for Official, 
Sales an =e Executive bn aay in 


ETTER-WRITING: 
Copysress 1 Training for positions 


lents 
reponse 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: NTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 

Training for positions as Auditors, RAILWAY TRAFFIC 

Com: mptrollers, Certified | Public Trajning for positions as Railroad 
“Cost 8, ete, and Industrial Traffic Managers, 

BANKING AND FINANCE: Traffic Experts, ete. 

Training for executive positions in Difeinine to ENGLISH: 

Banks and Financial Institutions, a for positions as Businers 

Tellers, Cashiers, Trust cers, Literature 

Financial Managers, etc. 


OtAring for admission to Bar and 
Executive Business positions requir- 
legally trained men. Degree of 

Le. B. conferred. 





oO COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
qraining for panes as ee 


fam countries. 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

— for position of Head Book- 
eeper 





snd Copy Writers. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective woot — nisters, Sales- 
2 Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 
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‘Millions Will Come Back 
With the Daylo Habit 


HE War has taught them— 
those that did not know about 


Eveready Daylo before. They will 
never forget it. 


In trench, in supply base, in hospital—on the 
road to anywhere and everywhere — wherever 
men have fought and labored — wherever 
women have ministered to the suffering— 


Daylo has lighted the way. 
They will never forget it. 


And the Industries— 


Daylo has proved indispensable in War—its 
utility will expand in Peace. We shall be 
prepared, Mr. Daylo Dealer, to meet your 
every demand “when the 

boys come back.” 


of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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Photography's Aid in the Mending of Men 


ROM the sinister tumult of battle arises at least 

one comforting note—the record of a great sal- 
vage in wounded men. For each brave life charged 
to war's grim account, ten broken soldiers are 
brought back to health through the merciful agen- 
cies of surgery. Among these agencies the X-Ray 
holds a necessary place in the prognosis of wounds 
and fractures, in locating bullets and in reading the 
condition of internal tissues. 
Photography discovered the X-Ray; and when the 
dangers lurking in its injudicious use. threatened to 
discredit the X-Ray, photography devised safeguards 
and reclaimed it for the good of humanity. More- 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


over, it is upon photographic negatives that the 
X-Ray publishes its secrets for the appraising eye of 
the surgeon, so clearing the way for correct treat- 
ment and cure. 


Here again, science, through photography, looks 
to the Eastman Kodak Company for much that is 
of constructive value. Eastman probably supplies 
the larger proportion of the entire world output of 
X-Ray plates and films; and while these form 
but one among many classes of Eastman products, 
the sponsors of the business regard with a peculiar 
pride this definite contribution to a. great and 
humane achievement. 
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Great Scot! Do I Look Like That? 
Guess I better change some of my habits 


among them coffee-drinking and try 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 


